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PREFACE 


Fourteen years ago, when I began to study the life of 
Garibaldi, and nine years ago, when I published the 
last of the three volumes of this series, I certainly did 
not .expect that I was going to serve for more dnan 
three years with the Italian army, becoming intimate 
in the field with the sons and grandsons of men 
recorded in these pages, in the final war of the Risorgi- 
mento, waged, during its first year, against that very 
Kaiser Franz Josef whose soldiers hunted Anita and 
Garibaldi in 1849. 

Before the war history seemed to most men a thing 
outside the main *current of life ; the past was like a 
turt^ulent but distant ocean, (m which we looked out 
through magic casements from the* agreeable bow- 
window of tli 5 present. To-day that flood has broken 
banks ; we are ourselves tossed on the living stream 
of history. We have been at war with Mctternich and 
Bismarck. We have fought for the principles of 1688 
and 1789. We have settled the undecided issue of 
1848. Cavour and Garibaldi gave us Italy for an ally, 
while Washington and Lincoln* gave us America. 

* The tombs were uncovered; the dead came to 
war.’ Each ^nation proved to be tliat which its 
forefathers had made it. Because of the strange, 
romantic history recorded in these volumes, Italy 
*in our day fimght on the side of freedom. But for 
thjvt history she would still have been a province of 
germanised Austria. 
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PREFACE 


The paradox of Italy is this : her civilisation is the 
oldest in modern Europe, while she herself is the 
youngest of the great States. In the thirteenth 
century of our era Italians were already suprenT,e in 
art, in literature, and commerce, and in the appliances 
and amenities of civic and civilised life ; but tlic 
Italian State and the Italian nation sprang into being 
only sixty years ago. The events of the Risorgimento, 
a large portion of, which are recorded in this Gari- 
balfli'^n trilogy, are therefore to the Italian of to-day 
more than any single epoch of English history can be 
to us. They are to him all that the story of Washing¬ 
ton and Lincoln together are to the American. To 
be friends with Italy, we must begin by understanding 
and sympathising with the movement that gave her 
birth. 

In this edition I have omitted not only the illus¬ 
trations, but the elaborate system of references to 
authorities for statements made, which in Messrs. 
Longmans’ Library Edition occupy so many pages of 
bibliography, appendix, and footnoteSi For several 
years these books have run the gauntlet of historical 
criticism, clad in the armoiu* of those references—on 
the whole with a singular immunity. I would, there¬ 
fore, venture to refer the student to Messrs. Long¬ 
mans' edition. The present reprint has been arranged 
in order to place the volumes within the reach of a 
larger class of reader. 

G. M. T. 


1920. 
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GARIBALDI AND THE 
THOUSAND 

INTRODUCTION 

W HEN, on New Year's Day 1859, the Emperor 
Napoleon III. startled Eunt^^e by a few polite 
but ominous words spoken to the Austrian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Italy of the Italians was still confined to the small 
state of Piedmont, nestling between the Alps and the 
sea. Strong ijot in the numbers but in the character 
of its citizens, it enjoyed the respect of Europe, the 
sympathy of France and England,.and the wistful 
affection of t'he inhabitants of the other states of the 
peninsula—sentiments inspired by the well-ordered 
Parliamentary government of King Victor Emmanuel 
and his minister Cavour. The rest of Italy, still par¬ 
titioned among half a dozen different rulers, was 
exposed to the absolute power of priests, of foreigners, 
or of native despots, bound -togi^her in a close triple 
alliance ?igainst the rights of the laity, personal free¬ 
dom, and Italia'h independence. Two years went by, 
and the aspect of affairs had undergone gi change so 
cofnplete and sudden that many wcfUld not believe 
• that it was indeed destined to be permanent. When, 
in ^November i860. Garibaldi resigned the Dictator- 

This Introduction was written in 1909. 

1 
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ship of Sicily and Naples, and sailed back to his farm 
on Caprera with a large bag of seed-corn and a small 
handful of Iwa notes, he left Victor Emmanuel ac¬ 
knowledged as constituticmal mcmarch in? all those 
territories that we now knew as the Kingdom of 
Italy—with the exception of two or three fortresses 
where the Bourbon flag flew for yet a few months 
longer, of the ancient territories of the Venetian 
Republic*, still guarded by the Austrian Quadrilateral, 
and of that narrow ‘ Patrimony ’ of the earlier Popes, 
where the herdsmen and vine-dressers could descry 
the cupola of St. Peter’s floating above the evening 
mist, like the arje of the Church above the tide of 
revolution. In the winter of 1860-61 a patriot could 
have travelled from Brescia to Reggio and Palermo 
by the whole central chain, of the Apennines, without 
let or hindrance from any anti-national force except 
an occasional party of brigands in the Neapolitan 
provinces, if it was not till 1866 that the Austrian 
colours were lowered from the three great flag-^staffs 
that stand in front of St. Mark’s at Venice, if it was 
not till after the news of Sedan that Italy could wisely 
dare to enter Rome, none the less the great ion of the 
new State was already an accomplished fact when 
Garibaldi quitted Naples for Qaprera. 

^' We may therefore say that in the years 1859 and 
"" f 86 o.the Italians acq'airej their nationalindfependence, 
t 4 Reif civic freedom and their political union. (^Thls 
profound and permanent change in the European 
polity was effected contrary to the expectations and 
wishes of nearly all the rest of Europe, and under the 
guns of France and Austria, who, differing on so Inany 
points as regards the fat(* of Italy, were at least agreed 
ill objecting to her union under a single ruler. To 
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neither of these powers could she have offered a pro¬ 
longed military resistance, yet she attained her pur¬ 
pose in their despite, 

, The raf)id series of events that led to results so 
great, and jipparently so improbable, was brought to 
fruition by the supreme political genius of one Italian, 
and by the crowning achievement of another, whose 
name is to the modem world the synonym of simple 
heroism. The story of Italy in th«se two ye^rs is rich 
in all the elements whereby liistory becomes inspiring, 
instructive, and dramatic. In it we read of all the 
qualities that make us respect or despise mankind; 
here the heroism and there the cowardice of whole 
populations; the devotion of individuals and of 
families, side by side with the basest egoism; the 
highest wisdom and the wildest folly; the purest 
patriotism and the meanest jealousy, not always 
found in oppositef factions or even in separate breasts. 
We. watch the play of great personalities ; the 
kaleidoscopic shifting of the diplematic forces of 
Europe ; b^ildering turns of chance, messengers 
who would have saved a kingdom stopped by the 
whim of villagers, decisions of peace or war reached 
a few days too late or a few days too soon to turn the 
current of destinji, hair-breadth escapes of men and 
armies on whom all depended ; heroism, tragedy and 
burlesque taking the stage cjf history together. Fin¬ 
ally, we witness the success of the most hazardous 
enterprises ; the fall of kingdoms and principalities ; 
the dismemberment of the most ancient ;and terriolc 
Theocracy of the western world ; the realisation of 
those hopes for which the martyrs of Italy had 
sujlered and perished for two generations, and a full 
share of the disconlent and disillusionment which 
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follows when the dreams of the noblest of men are 
carried out in actual fact by populations just set free 
from the corrupting servitude of centuries. 

'V It has sometimes been said that ' Italy ^'vas made 
too fast." It has been argued that th(^ too rapid 
introduction of modern political machinery and the 
too rapid unification of such different populations as 
those of the north, centre and south, are largely 
responsible for the shortcomings of the Italy of to-day, 
though these may with more justice be ascribed to 
deep-seated sociological causes stretching back through 
two thousand years of Italian history. But however 
this may be, it appears highly probable that if Italy 
had not acquired her independence when she did, and 
as rapidly as she did, and in the form of complete 
political union, she might never have acquired it at 
all. If she had not shaken off Austrian, Pope, and 
Bourbon, in an age of war and revolution, she would 
scarcely have done so in a later age of nations ppril- 
ously armed, but afraid of war and impatient of all 
questions that might endanger peace.' Italy could 
never have been liberated without one European 
war at least. Her liberty was not, in fact, fully com¬ 
pleted short of three European wars, those of 1859, 
1866 and 1870. In each of those three years of cata¬ 
clysm she picked her own advantage out of the clash 
of combatants stronger than herself. If she had not 
been freed before 1871, nay, if she had not been three 
parts freed before the death of Cavour in l86r, her 
cause woul(,l not improbably have declined like that 
of Poland. Poland’s last struggle was in 1863 ^ if 
Italy had struggled and failed in i860, the gdden 
moment might never have returned. In the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century no country 
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would have gone to war so lightly as did France in 
1859 on behali of oppressed Lombardy, and anything 
analogous to Garibaldi’s attack on the Bourbon 
would hav^ been prevented by the Concert of Europe, 
as a wantoj^ outrage on peace and order. But, in 
July r86o, England broke up such partial Concert of 
Europe as then existed, and refused to prevent Gari¬ 
baldi from crossing the Straits of Messina. That 
decision of Lord John Russell and Lord Pc^merston 
is oije of the causes why Italy is a free and united 
State to-day. 

Furlhcnnore, the Risorgimento movement in Italy 
herself, after two generations of ever increasing heat, 
was at boiling point in 1859-60. Tf the cause had 
failed again in those years as hopelessly as in 1848-49, 
it mav well be doubted whether these ardours would 
not have cooled and frozen in despair. '^The ' dis¬ 
illusionment ’ tind*‘ pessimism,’ of which we hear talk 
in modem Italy, would have been more widespread 
and of a far more deadly kind if the Inspes of achieving 
the RisorgiiTR^nto had perished. The Italy of the 
twentieth century miglit have relapsed into the Italy 
of the eighteenth. Again, even if the patriotic move¬ 
ment had continued unabated, the social problem 
' would have ariseij to complicate and thwart the 
political movement Uft independence, by dividing 
classes which were united foj; th^i national object in 
the Italy*of fifty years ago. . 

In short, if Cavour, Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
could not have freed their land in the days Qf Napoleon 
I If. and Palmerston, and while the irrtpulse given by 
•Mazzini was still fresh, it is doubtful whether anyone 
would have been able to free her at a later period. 
She could not afford t 5 await the slow processes of aja 
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uncertain evolution in the face of hostile forces really 
stronger than she, and determined to crush any 
natural growth by brute force; she had to seize 
the opportunity created for her by Cavour before 
it went by for ever. Like most othei^ great steps 
that have been made to ameliorate the human lot, 
the Italian revolution was not inevitable, but was 
the result of wisdom, of valour, and of chance. 

« * 

Only outside Italy, and by persons who have not 
studied Risorgiinento history in any detail, do we ever 
hear it denied that Garibaldi's great expedition of 
i860 carried on the main work of Italian unity, at a 
time when no other means could have availed for its 
accomplishment. All schools of Itahan historians 
are, I think, agreed that the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
populations had proved incimable of effecting a 
revolution in the face of ari'‘^fmy of 90.000 men, 
without external help; tha{ Cavour was ui\able, 
owing to the attitude of Europe, and in particular of 
France and Austria, to give that help with the regular 
forces of the North Italian kingdom ; that nothing, 
therefore, could have liberated Sicily and Naples 
except an irresponsible ‘ raid ' by vorunteers of the 
revolutionary party, and that nO; such ‘ raid ' could * 
have succeeded except one led by Garibaldi; finally, 
that it was only tlie G^ribaldian revolution in Sicily 
and Naples that put Cavour into the position from 
which he ventured, in the face of Europe, to attack the 
Pope's po^essions in Umbria an.d the* Marches, and 
so to unite thd whole length of the peninsula in one 
continuous state. This chain of reasoning, fvhich’ 
establishes the supreme historical importance,, of 
Garibal^’s expedition, has 6een fortified by the 
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patient research of Italian scholars during recent 
years, when so much lias been done for the scientific 
study of the history of the Risorgimento. 

The question still in debate among Italian historians 
is the degree of credit which Cavour can claim for 
Garibeddi’s success. One school, of which Signor 
Luzio is the able representative, maintains that the 
great minister aided and abetted the Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion from the first, not under coifipulsion from king 
and*j)eop]c, but as a part of his own policy ; the 
opposite school seeks to deny to him even the merit 
(jf goodwill. It is possible now to trace many of 
flavour's j^rincipal actions in the* matter, but his 
motives and intentions from day to day are not always 
dear and are still in some cases open to different 
interpretations. But there can be no question that 
the assistance wliich he gave was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to the success of the enterprise. 

• 

The lechnii'al reputation of Garibaldi as a soldier 
depends on the history of 1859 ^^d i 8 ( 5 o, when he 
liimsclf was at the late prime of his powers, and in 
command of an instrument suited to his methods. 
» In 1849, he had not yet fully adapted to the conditions 
of European v/arfa^e tlMJ system which he had evolved 
on the Pampas ; in his later campaigns of 1866, 1867 
and 1870*, old and lame, he h 5 .d no longer the ubiqui¬ 
tous personal energy which was the first condition 
of success in his method of war, he was in command 
of forces of mixed quality, and, in short,* neither he 
•nor his men were any longer 

" * that strength which in old da3rs 

Moved earth and heaven.’ 
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/^^'The generation now passing away has judged Gari¬ 
baldi overmuch by what they recollected of the per¬ 
formances of his decline and decadence, which his 
partial ccjuntrymen have praised too mucH; But his 
ultimate place in history, not only as a sdldicr, hut as 
a patriot and magical leader of men, must depend 
primarily on those great achievements which I shall 
here attempt to record. 

There for the iiistorian, an unique interest in the 
detailed study of the Garibaldian epic. We can make 
no such minute inquiry into the lives of Wallace and 
Tell, and of others who resembled him both in the 
nature of their wprk as liberators, patriots and parti¬ 
san warriors, and in the romantic and old-world 
circumstances of their achievements. The records 
of Wallace and the dimmer legends of Tell are so 
meagre that they leave on us the jmpression of the 
heroic figures of Flaxman's outlines, with certain noble 
stories attached to their names. Even the fuller 
records of Joan of Arc date from a time so far b?ck in 
the infancy of historical method, that in our day the 
learned can still dispute as to the nature of the 
influences which she underwent hersefl, and exerted 
over others. But the records of the Italian national, 
hero and his deeds are detailed to the point of realism. 
We possess such a mass of evidence, official and un¬ 
official, printed, writtefl and oral, of his friends and 
his enemies, his followers and his opponents in the 
held, that we certainly do not lack the material t(^ fill 
in a living 'pict]ire of the man and his achievements. 

■ How then, examined in. so clear a light, do the. 
legendary exploits of Garibaldi appear ? Does the 
surrounding atmosphere of poa^ry and high idealiJjm, 
when considered curiously, evaporate like a mifage ? 
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Or does it not rather take shape as a definite historical 
fact, an important part of the causes of things and a 
principal part of their value ? To my mind the events 
of i860 slfculd serve as an encouragement to all high 
endeavour tmongst us of a later age, who, with our 
eyes fixed on realism and the doctrine of evolution, 
are in some danger of losing faith in ideals, and of 
forgetting the power that a few fearless and utterly 
disinterested men may have in It world \^here the 
proportion of cowards and egoists is not small. The 
story of that auspicious liour when the old-new nation 
of Italy achieved her deliverance by the wisdom of 
Cavour and the valour of Garibaldi will remain with 
mankind to warn the rash that the brave man, what¬ 
ever he and his friends may think, cannot dispense 
with the guidance of the wise,—and to teach the 
prudent that in t^ic uncertain currents of the world's 
affairs, there dome rare moments, hard to distinguish, 
but ^atal to let slip, when caution is dangerous, when 
all rryust be set upon a hazard, and out of the simple 
man is ordained strength. 

009 

• 

The above was written eleven years ago, in an era 
of armed peace uAprqpitious to revolution and the 
liberation of races. vSince then the most terrible of all 
wars has; liberatesd the other^ac^s subject to Austro- 
Ihingarian and .German despotism. But if Italy had 
not been already, in 1914, a free and united nation, 
as^a result of the events of i859-0o,,the*Grcat War 
,of our own day would have had a very different and 
rnore'tragic ending. 

1920 



CHAPTER I 


GARIBALDI IN EXILE, 1849-54 

* * 

‘ We who Ijave seen Italia in the throes, 

Half risen but to be hurled to the ground, and now, 

Like a ripe field of wheat where once drove plough, 

All bounteous as she is fair, we think of those 

* Who blew thq breath of life into her frame : 

Cavour, Mazzini, Gaiibaldi: Three : 

Her Brain, her Soul, her Sword ; and sol her free 
From ruinous discords, with one lustrous aim. . . 

George Meredith. For Uic Centenary of Garibaldi. 

Times, July 3, 1907. 

t 

T he hopes of the revolutionary leaders of 1848- 
49, after a< brief period of fulfilment, were shat¬ 
tered in Italy as elsewhere by the militarry force of the 
powers of reaction. The idealists, patriots, and dema¬ 
gogues who had for a few weeks borne rule in half the 
capitals of Europe, v;ere crowded ifito prisons or 
huddled into nameless graves, vjhilc in little towns* 
overlooking the waters of SWiss lakes, and on board 
steamers bound for Ai;nerica or England, groups of 
emaciated and ill-clad men, their faces scarred with 
misery, could be seen dividing arnong themselves 
scanty supis of money with more fhan fraternal 
affection, and imparting in whispers some new talc of 
disaster and death. ^ 

V The most memorable of the closing scenes of,the 

I 

«- 

Fqr Chapters I.-XIII. see Map II. at the end of the bqok. 

10 
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II 


European tragedy had been the defence of the Roman 
Republic, which the patriots from the north Italian 
provinces, led by Mazzini and Garibaldi, had inspired 
with heroism and invested with an imperishable 
glory. Fr(^ the moment when the flag of the 
degenerate French Republic was victoriously planted 
on the Janiculum among the corpses of the Bersaglieri 
and the Red-shirts, the Catholics^of France enjoyed 
that coveted occupation of Rome which was des¬ 
tined by a bitter irony to involve them and their cause 
in irreparable ruin; and Louis Napoleon commenced 
to drag towards the final catastrophe of Sedan the 
lengthening chain of servitude and embarrassment, 
which, as he .soon found, was all that he gained from 
his protectorate of the Pope. 

Meanwhile, Garibaldi, not content with having 
defended Rome hmg beyond the last hour of hope, 
gathered round him those who would not or could not 
ask Tgrace of the restored Papal government, and, 
carrying the Jost cause into the Apennines, eluded 
during the month of July 1849 the pursuing armies 
of Naples, Spain, France and Austria, until his last 
forces were captured or disbanded. Then, in the 
• marshlands near Ravenna, his wife Anita died in his 
arms, and he himself, tom away from her death-bed 
lest the Austrian searchers sho^d find him there, 
escaped across Italy after a s*eries of perilous adven¬ 
tures in company of a single follower, Leggiero. At 
length, on the 2nd of September 1849, the two 
fugitives embarked in a fishing boat provKled by the 
patriots of the Tuscan Maremma.* Some ten days 

* ^Thc events here allude^ to, including the siege of Rome, are 
told at length in the author's Garibaldi's Defence of the Roman 
Republyc. 1 
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earlier, the surrender of Venice and its heroic defender 
Manin to the Austrians had brought the last struggle 
to an end, and ‘ order ’ reigned once more from Sicily 
to the Alps. * 

Before we turn our attention io Ital]^'’s convales¬ 
cence under the skilful treatment of Cavour, it will be 
well first to follow the course of Garibaldi's proscribed 
and wandering life, and to note liow he preserved 
himself for his country through years of banishment 
and grief, without acquiring either the faults usual to 
exiles and fallen chieftains, or those which marred his 
own later life after tlie successes of t86o. He wlio is 
accused of being »the most impatient and headstrong 
of men, showed a marvel!mis jiatiencc and a sound 
political instinct for awaiting opportunity during 
the years of his life when he had most to bear, and 
most temptation to grow weary of delay. 

.r The first occasion of the display of this spirit of 
patriotic self-restraint arose only a few hours lifter 
he and Lcf[giero had landed on Septeipber 5, *18^19, 
on the asylum of Piedmontese territory. The presence 
of the military chief of the late Roman Republic, who, 
next to Mazzini and Kossuth, was in the eyes of 
Austria the most obnoxious of all refugees, created , 
a situation of embarrassment cand'even of danger for 
the only free State in Italy. Piednumt, not yet re¬ 
covered from the consequences of the unfortunate 
Novara campaign of the previous March, dared not 
too boldly defy the wishes of Austria. - It was much 
that the bfavc young king, Victor Emmanuel, should 
venture, in the face of tlie twice victorious white-coats. 
camped on the Ticino, to preserve the Parliamentary 
Constitution to which he had sworn, especially as the 
Parliament was at that time dominated by a ^ome- 
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what hysterical Democratic party, unwilling frankly 
to accept the facts of defeat. France, indeed, was the 
ultimate protection from the insulting demands of 
Austria, b^it to France the defender of Rome was as 
hateful as he was to Austria herself. The external 
situation, therefore, made it dangerous to harbour 
(iaribaldi. But the internal situation rendered it no 
less dangerous to expel him, except with his own 
consent. For in the towns (^f th^, long sea-board of 
Piedmont, especially in Genoa, the hotbed of Re¬ 
publican democracy, in Chiavari, whence Garibaldi’s 
family originated, and in Nice, where it now resided, 
he was regarded at once as the national hero of Italy, 
and as the pride of his own TJgurian coast. At 
Chiavari, wh(^re, on the evening of September 6, his 
arrest was effected in the most pohte and friendly 
manner possible, he would certainly have been re¬ 
leased by the populace from the Carahinicri who were 
to accompany him to Genoa, but for his own active 
collusion with the authorities. And iiot only was the 
mob V)n his ;ide, but the Parliamentary majority, 
moved by a natural and praiseworthy desire to do 
lamour to the man who had honoured Italy by his 
heroism, and moved also bv a factious desire to render 
•the Moderate government odious, passed on September 
10 the foll< iwing resolut^m :— 

‘ That the arrest of General Garihaldi and his threat¬ 
ened expulsion from Piedmont are contrary to the rights 
assured by the Statute, to the sentiments of patriotism, 
and to the glory of Italy.’ 

•Thus ^supported by the majority of the Chamber, the 
claims of Garibaldi to residence in his own country 
weie perilously strong’, and if at this point he ha(j 
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5rielded to the temptation to exploit his popularity 
and to accept the flattery of a party at the expense 
of the welfare of the State, he might have caused 
grave hurt to Italy. But he had not come Piedmont 
with any expectation of being permitl^d to reside 
in her territories. He had preferred it to a British 
ship as his first harbour of refuge, only because he 
desired to see his now motherless cliildren at Nice. 
No frien/ily enthufiasts could persuade him to resist, 
or even to resent, the determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to send him again on his travels. To one of his 
principal champions in the Piedmontese political 
arena, he wrote with simple gratitude and dignity ;— 

I. 

‘ I sail to-morrow for Tunis with the Tripoli. I have 
been watching all that you and your generous colleagues 
have done for me. I charge you to convey to them the 
sense of my gratitude. I have no reason to complain of 
anyone. The present is a time for resignation, because 
it is a time of misfortune.' 

I 

/> Before his final departure, the Goverfimcnt allowed 
him to spend a few hours at Nice. The little port 
beside whose wharfs he was bom and bred is closely 
penned in by steep hills, which happily still shut out 
from the old ‘ Nizza ’ of Garibalrli the long modern* 
esplanade which is the ' Nic^ ' of the visitor,—' the 
cosmopolitan seat of all that is corrupt,’ as its great 
citizen called it in his anger after it had been ceded to 
France. But the old town beneath the shadow of the 
hiU was 3,11 alive with its simple sailor life on the 
September evening in 1849 when Garibaldi, having 
given his parole to those who had him in charge, landed 
from the steamer, and was received into the arms of 
his own people. A crowd of relatives and friends of 
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his boyhood, at the head of the enthusiastic populace, 
carried him to the door of his sad home. As he entered 
it, his old mother fell on his neck, while little Menotti 
and Ricci«*tti clung round their father's knees and 
cried out: iAnd is Mama coming too ? ' It was a 
bitter meeting, and yet all too short. When he was 
gone, his mother, who was eighty years old, said to a 
friend that she should never live to set eyes again on 
her son who was so great and good* • 

Though driven from Italy, Garibaldi still hoped to 
remain somewhere on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The Piedmontese Government sent him first to Tunis, 
but the Bey refused to allow him to land. Thus left 
on the hands of his native state, he was temporarily 
put ashore on Maddalena, the chief of a group of small 
islands off the north coast of Sardinia, where he re¬ 
mained for a month as an honoured guest and friend 
among a patriotic sea-going population. The neigh¬ 
bouring rock ridge of desert Caprera is divided from 
Maddalena by a channel only a few* hundred yards 
wide, 'but as yet no thought of settling there appears 
to have crossed his mind, and no dream that through 
him Caprera would become a name in history and in 
song.* 

On October 24, TS49, he was taken off Maddalena 
by a IHedmontese ves^sel which conveyed him to 
Gibraltar. There the British governor allowed him to 
land on November 10, on condition that after fifteen 
days he should go to England or to some other land of 

* f\t Maddalena it was observed that Garibaldi ,wore ‘ mediaeval * 
costume, ‘ consisting of a close-fitting blouse of black velvet, trousers 
of the sume, with top-boots, and an Italian hat with brim turned up 
and feather.* In the following years in America, England and Italy 
he wore a black frock-coat tuttoned up to the neck. Only on the 
famous evening of May 5, i860, was the red shirt again unpacked^ 
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refuge. Garibaldi was hurt at this notice to quit. 

* From a representative of England/ he wrote, * the 
land of asylum for all, the blow cut me to the heart." * 
"f But he was not entirely abandoned. Ah this nadir 
of his fortunes, he received a welcome in\ijtation from 
the Piedmontese consul at Tangier to come and live 
in his house. There Garibaldi stayed, from November 
1849 to June 1850, under conditions well suited t(^ heal 
his deeply wounded spirit. For he was a man of the 
old world and of the open air. He did not require for 
his distraction cither intellectual stimulants or arti¬ 
ficial excitement, but found the medicine and food 
for which he craved in long, solitary gazing on the sea 
and on wild nature ; in severe exercise out of doors, 
varied by some quiet handicraft ; and in the company 
of one or more of those numerous persons, great and 
small, wise and simple, who could b(jast the title of 
' Garibaldi’s friends.’ All thcvsc resources he had at 
Tangier, as afterwards when he settled for so many 
years at Caprera. At Tangier his friends were 
Legfiiero, who had been the comrade 'of his recent 
adventurous escape across Italy, his kind host, and 
the English consul Murray. He occupied himself in 
making sails, fishing-tackle and cigars, and in using 
them aU when made. Once at least he shot a wild* 
boar, and he describes himseli as the ' scourge of the 
rabbits,’ Alone with his dog Castor, to whom he 
became fondly attached and who died of grief on liis 
departure, he would spend days together in the wilds, 
living on the game he shot, and sleeping out in the 
southern night under groves of magnificent olive trees. 

4 

• The British islands themselves would of course have been open 
to him, as the Governor himself t'.\p» essly stated. Also he "had 
flfteen days’ notice, not six as he wrongly says in his Memoirs. 
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It was thus that he struggled with the greatest sorrow 
of his life. 

‘ Tortured by certain memories,’ he wrote in February 
1850, ‘ arirf'by the low condition of our country's affairs, 
I try to dis'iract myself by shooting expeditions, and 
succeed—materially at least, very well.’ 

His one intellectual employment at Tangier was 
writing the memoir of his South American life, which 
still remains as the chief source of our knowledge of 
his lost Anita, her heroism in obscure skirmishes long 
forgotten, and her devotion in a love that the world 
will never forget. 

During his seven months' holiday 4 t Tangier, he was 
constantly but vainly seeking employment as a mer¬ 
chant captain. He had already accepted a pension of 
twelve pomids a month, offered by Massimo D’Azeglio, 
Victor Emmanuel's upright premier, which he devoted 
to the support of his old mother at Nice. His accept¬ 
ance of the pension proves his friendly attitude to the 
Piedmontese monarchy. The education of his children, 
kift with the Dcaderis and other kind friends at Nice, 
must be defrayed by the labour of his own hands, if he 
would not depend on the abundant charity of those 
“who loved him. The prospect of regaining, after six¬ 
teen years f)f lawless adventure, his youthful footing 
in the mercantile marine of the Mediterranean faded 
away before the opposition of European diplomacy, 
determined to drive him back across the Atlantic. In 
April 1850 he had some thoughts of retumiitg to Monte 
Video, but in June he left Tangier for North America. 
* Going by way of Liverpool to New York, he was 
seized on the voyage by the severe rheumatic pains 
which maimed and tortured him at intervals during 
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the remainder of his life. * I was lifted on shore like 
a piece of luggage/ he writes. His hopes of obtaining 
a ship for himself at New York proved illusory, and 
he was fain to work as a journeyman c«m,dlemaker 
in a small factory just set up on Staten /sland by his 
good friend and compatriot, Meucci, who treated him, 
however, not as a mere employee, but as one of his 
own family. In company with another Italian 
labourerv and th« inevitable Pat, the defender of 
Rome and the future conqueror of Sicily and Naples 
might be seen ‘ bringing up barrels of tallow for the 
boiling vat' from ‘ the old Vanderbilt landing.’ 

- New York was at that time full of political refugees, 
and the Americans regarded the victims of * feudal 
Europe ’ with the sympathy due to fellow Republicans. 
But Garibaldi, unlike Kossuth, politely refused to 
allow the ‘ leading citizens ’ to fete him or produce him 
in public, as they had wished to dd on his first arrival 
in their midst. He lived among his own people, 
melancholy and? more depressed than even they were 
aware, but gentle and generous as ever. His* spare 
linen and even the red shirt in which he had defended 
Rome went to clothe his poorer compatriots. 

An American who kiiew him at this period noted 
his ‘ free and athletic movements., notwithstanding ill 
health and rheumatism, which disables his right arm,’ 
and his *easy, natural, frank and unassuming car¬ 
riage,’ * his freedom of utterance and the propriety and 
beauty of his language * when he spoke in French or 
Italian. IJe was at this time learning English, which 
he never mastered so completely as the various Latin 
tongues. * Although,’ says the same American, • I had 
heard men speak eloquently and impressively before, 
f . . Garibaldi raised my mind and impressed my 
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heart in a manner altogether new, surprising and 
indescribable.' 

But, grateful though he was to the Meucds and his 
other friends, he was secretly unhappy and yearning 
to be once m#re on the ocean. * One day,' he writes,— 

‘ tired of making candles, and perhaps driven by my 
natural and habitual restlessness, I left the house with 
the intention of changing my trade. J[ remembered that 
I had been a sailor ; I knew a few words of En^ish, and 
1 went down to the Staten Island docks, where I saw 
some coasting vessels loading and unloading. I ap¬ 
proached the nearest, and asked to be taken on board 
as a common sailor. The men I saw on the ship scarcely 
paid any attention to me, and continued their work. I 
went to the second and did the same, with the same 
result. Finally, I went to a third, where they were busy 
unloading, and asked to be allowed to help in the work, 
i was told they did^not want me. “ But I don’t want 
to be paid," I insisted. No reply. I want to work 
to warm myself." No use. I was deeply mortified. 

' I retired, thinking of the day when I'had the honour 
to command the fleet of Monte Video, and its warlike 
and glorious array. What did all that serve me now ? 
1 was not wanted. I got the better of my mortification, 
and returned to work at the tallow factory. Fortunately, 
I had not made known my intention to the excellent 
Meucci, and so the Affropt and disappointment, being 
my own secret, were less bitter.’ 

% 

At length his merchant friend Carpanetto, of 
Genoa, came oyer to New York, and some time in 
185J carried him off on a buvsiness tour to Central 
America. There he fell ill of marsh fever, and was 
with dffficulty nursed back to life by the devoted care 
of Garpanetto and soipe Italians of Panama. He 
then travelled along the Pacific coast to Lima in air 
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English ship, recovering his health on board, and con¬ 
trasting the scenery of the Andes with the Alpine and 
Apennine shores of his own Liguria. He was warmly 
welcomed by the Italians of the South Amet^can ports, 
who, occupjdng more important industicial positions 
than those of New York, were better able to help their 
famous compatriot. At Lima Pietro Denegri gave him 
command of an old sailing ship called the Carmen, 
bound vhth a cargb for China. It was a year’s voyage 
there and back, and he wished for nothing better, 
until Italy again drew her sword in earnest. Mean¬ 
while, he would listen to no rumours of the useless 
revolts which the Mazzinians constantly attempted 
to promote. ‘ Many see Italian risings every day,’ 
he wrote from Lima on his return from the voyage ; 
‘ I see nothing and remain a saik)r.’ In the life of the 
sea he found the best preparation for the great war, 
when at last it should come. He wished that all the 
other exiles would join him. ‘ A man,’ he said,. 

* must either be a slave or let himself be riiiued, or live 
peaceably in Ihigland. Settling in America is even 
worse : for in that case all is over; that is a land in 
which a man forgets his native country He acquires a 
new home and different interests. . . . What could be 
better than my plan ? The whole immigration assembled 
round a few masts, and traversing the ocean, hardened 
by a rough sailor'sflife in a struggle with the elements 
and danger ; that would be a floating emigration, ^un¬ 
approachable and independent, and ever ready to land 
on any shore.’ 

The year’s voyage, which began from Callao on 
January lo, 1852, was prosperous and une'Centful. 
Garibaldi was happier at sea than he would have been 
anywhere else, but there too he was pursued by 
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memory, and by a fear that was worse than memory 
itself. 

' What i^iall 1 say to you of iny wandering life, my 
dear Vecchi ? ’ he wrote next year. * I thoiiglit distance 
could diminish the bitterness of the souJ, but unfor¬ 
tunately it is not true, and 1 have led a sufficiently 
unhappy life, agitated and embittered by memory. 
Yes, 1 am athirst for the emancipation of our country, 
and you may be sure that this wro/tched life»of mine, 
though sadly the worse for wear, would be again honour¬ 
ably dedicated to so holy a cause. But the Italians of 
to-day think ol the belly, not of the soul, and I am 
terrified at the likely prospect of never again wielding 
sword or musket for Italy.’ 

This worst of all terrors came not unnaturally to a 
man of forty-six, troubled as he now so often was by 
old wounds and disease, the scars of his conflicts with 
man and nature in two hemispheres ; the fear haunted 
him in the night watches on the broad Pacific. There, 
too, he was visited by a strange dream~of the women 
of Nice beariiig his mother to the grave - which, as 
he declares, came to him on the very day when she 
died far off on the other side of the world of waters. 

Having reached the China ports, and done business 
for his employers m Hong Kong and Canton, he re¬ 
turned by way of Soutfi Australasia. Passing close 
by Tasmania, be put into oiu‘ U the Hunter Islands to 
water. It wa.s a lonxdy and beautiful spot, and as the 
Italians landedj a cloud of birds r< )sc from the primeval 
vegetation, amid the murmur of the clcatr flowing 
streams. Vl'he scene chanced to make on the mind of 
tliis Ulysses, who had seen so many wild and beautiful ^ 
places all the world over, a profound and ])crmanent 
impression, such as the daffodils ‘ along the margin 
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of a bay ’ once made on Wordsworth.) Again and again 
in after life, in moments of political irritation and 
despair, he thought of the lonely island with a sudden 
joy. His attention and sympathy were alsH attracted 
by a comfortably htted house and otter traces of 
recent settlement, which an English family had made 
and since abandoned, owing to the death of their 
comrade, as the carving on a solitary tomb bore wit¬ 
ness. ^ It is not improbable that the memory of this 
scene, and the idea of setting up such another home for 
himself and his children on such another desert island, 
helped soon afterwards to draw (Taribaldi to Caprera. 

Indeed, he was now, though he did not know it, 
homeward boun6 for Italy by slow stages. Shortly 
after his return to Callao and Lima in January 1853, 
he was sent oil on aiuHher voyage, rounded Cape 
Horn, and so reached New York in the autumn. 
Early in January 1S54 he sailed for Europe as captain 
of the Commonwealth, three masts, 1,200 tons, with a 
cargo for Newcastle, whence she was to carry coals to 
Genoa. The crew consisted of a dozen Italian and a 
smaller number of English-speaking sailors. By the 
middle of February they were in London docks, and 
Garibaldi and Mazzini met once more. 

In all the long life which I\Iazzini devoted so wholly 
to the service of Ita^y und of mankind, there were only 
f(jur months during which he found liimself ‘ drest in 
a little brief authority,' and they ended with the fall 
of the R( )man Republ ic in July 1849. The ex-triumvif 
retiuned to the dingy hxlging houses of London, and 
resumed, until his death in 1872, the part which was 
his as by right,—to suffer, to meditate, to exhort,..and 
for ever to conspire. 
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I In the summer of 1852, the very year in which 
Garibaldi in mid-Pacific had been troubled by the 
dream of his mother’s death in Nice, Mazzini's 
mother alfto died. It was a terrible blow. He had 
failed in th« ambition of his ' individual life/ ' to see 
her in the joy of triumph, when Italy was free.' ' I 
have now/ he wrote, ‘ no mother on earth except my 
country, and I shall be true to her as my mother has 
been true to me.’ For the rest, Ms English friends, 
men and women like the Ashursts, the Taylors, the 
Mallesons, the Shaens, the Stansfelds, gave him an 
untiring devotion and all the little that hencefor¬ 
ward he had of that happiness which he thought it 
man’s duty to despise. The natural fitness of this 
tender, pure, and withal quietly humorous man, for 
the endearing trivialities of home life, which he had 
deliberately foregone at the call of a still higher duty, 
ensured his welcome at many an English fireside, not 
only as a teacher wlio raised life high but as a friend 
who made it cheerful and kind. * 

; He fcad need of such an atmosphere to protect him 
a little from the miseries of his ever-frustrated mission. 
In 1852-53 the conspiracy of Mantua and the abortive 
revolt of Milan, followed by the cruel floggings and 
executions with which the Austrians as usual avenged 
themselves, were laid at Mazzini’s door by the ex- 
asperatedjdberals of Europe, •wh« cried out that the 
time for hopeless insurrections on the principle of the 
‘ popular initiative ’ had now gone by. The horror 
inspired by what men regarded as a vain waste of 
noble lives was successfully exploited by Favour and 
tlie Moderates of Piedmont to draw over the youth of 
Italy from the banner of Mazzini and the Republic 
to the banner of Victor Emmanuel and the Monarchy? 
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That this political concentration was necessary as the 
next step towards national unity cannot be doubted, 
but it is another question wliethcr the Moderates were 
wholly in the right when they condemned tile Mantuan 
and Milanese movements as altogethei> opposed to 
the interests of the cause. As revolutionary move¬ 
ments they had no chance of success, and ought not 
to have been undertaken. But as the protest of 
martyrs‘they had'U great effect in rendering Austria 
odious in England and in France, and in keeping the 
hatred of the foreign soldiery hot in the minds of the 
very men who cried out against the rashness of the 
victims and the criminality of Mazzini as the supposed 
instigator. The workmen who were hanged from the 
red brick walls of the magniticent Gastello of Milan, in 
sight of the spot where Garibaldi’s statue rides to¬ 
day ; the j)riest and the band of gentlemen who, after 
suhering horrors in the old fortress of Mantua, stood 
at last imder the gallows outside the town wall-', and 
gazed undismayed ovtT the beautiful and melanclioly 
landscape, across Virgil’s marsh and' tlie enslaved 
plains, to the heights (d Monte Bald(3 and the towering 
Alps of Verona these men did not die in vain. 

'■ ' Indeed, the G(wemmenl of Piedmont well knew 
how to use the story of these tragt'dies against Austria 
no less than against Mazzini. 

I 

‘ T.ast night/ wrote Grovillc in his London diary dor 
March i, 1853, ‘ the Marqais Massimo d’Azeglio came 
here. JJe was Prime Minister in Piedmont till replar(‘d 
by Count Gavour, and is come to join his nephew, Who 
is minist(‘r here. Me is a tall, thin, dignified looking 
man, with very pleasing manners. He gave ns a shocking 
account of the conduct of thc‘ Austrians at Milavi in 
consequence of the recent outbreak. Their tyranny 
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and cruelty have been more like the deeds in the Middle 
Ages than those in our own time. . . . They have 
thrown away a good opportunity of improving their own 
moral stat^is in Italy, and completely played the game 
of their enemies by increasing Iht^ national hatred against 
them t(j ntokf. If ever France finds it her interest to go 
to war, Italy will be her mark, for she will now find the 
whole jiopIllation in her favour, and would be joined by 
Sardinia . . . nor would it be possible for this country 
to support Austria in a way to Secure tha»t Italian 
dominion which she has so monstrously abused.' 

/ In this strangely correct prophecy, made by a man 
who was as far removed from a Mazzinian as a typical 
Englishman can possibly be, we sA; the connection 
between the tragic (‘vents of Mantua and Milan in. 
1852-53, and the battles of Magenta and Solferino in 
1859. And yet, perhaps, the most important effect 
of those events wasdo diminish the prestige of Mazzini, 
and to hasten the process by which the youth of Italy 
withdrew from him their allegiance and transferred 
it to Victor Emmanuel, to Cavour and ti"! Garibaldi. 

And so when, in February 1854, the captain of the 
Commoim'calthA.cL\\(i<dd in London docks and went to 
fod his old friend and teacher, Mazzini was in fact face 
to face with one ot hii supplanters. But his only 
thought was at once to use him aijd all that his name 
was worth to initiate another revolt. 

'tiaribaldi,’ Jic wrote on February 16, ‘is here; 
ready to act. Garibaldi’s name is all p^wefful among 
the Neapolitans, since the |tom an affair of Vellctri.^* I 
want t?) send him to Sicily, Where they are ripe for insur- 
rectjpn and wishing for him as a leader.' 


* For battle of Velletri, 1849, see Trevelyan's Gar. Rome, chap. viiiT 
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It appears, however, that Garibaldi's ' readiness ’ to 
go to Sicily was entirely conditional on the Sicilians 
first rising themselves and calling on him to come over 
and help an insurrection already afoot. I'hesc were 
the conditions on which he absolutely insisted, both 
now and on every later occasion when the scheme 
was proposed, until its successful execution in i860. 
Indeed, in August 1854, only six months after this 
interviev^^ with Ma^zini, he wrote to the Italian papers 
to warn the youth of his coimtry against' rash enter¬ 
prises ' initiated ' by men deceiving and deceived, 
which only serve to ruin or at least discredit our 
cause.’ , 

j, (But whatever really passed between the two men 
with regard to Sicily, the most significant word 
spoken by Garibaldi to Mazzini at this time in London 
was that related for us by an ear-witness, Alexander 
Herzen. It would not, said Garibaldi, be well to 
offend the Piedmontese Government, for the 'main 
object now was to shake off the Austrian yoke, and 
he doubted greatly whether Italy was as ripe for an 
United Republic as Mazzini supposed. 

‘' Garibaldi spent more than a month in London, 
making some close friendships, and forming thos^ 
strong ties of mutual attachment which ever after¬ 
wards boimd him to our country. 

; The disinterested affection for Italy and her cham- 
pions that grew up in our island during the fifties and 
, sixties, left a mark on the literary, political, and so*cial 
life of Great Britain. Apart from the unrivalled appeal 
to the imagination which Italy of all lands can make J 
apart from the knowledge, then so prevalent among 
educated Britons, of her history, her literature ancient 
and modem, her art, her music, her cities a.nd her 
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landscape ; apart from the attractive personal quali¬ 
ties of her champions, who captivated the English as 
no other body of refugees ever did before or since, 
there we?e other special causes for that Italian 
enthusiasm %f our grandfathers, which now began to 
be an impbrlant factor in Garibaldi's career. 

In the first place, the bulk of the propertied classes, 
having secured their position against a narrow 
oligarchy by the Reform Bill of 1832, and‘being no 
longer alarmed, affef the failure of Chartism, by any 
serious pressure from below, could aflofd to indulge in 
a good deal of ^eculative Liberalism. Social reform, 
had not yet become a leading question, and Liberal 
sentiment ran largely into anti-clerical and anti- 
despotic feeling, for which it found more vent upon 
the Continent than at home. Domestic politics were 
in an unusually stagnant condition, and many public 
spirited men had therefore ample leisure to found the 
society of ‘ Friends of Italy ' in 1851, jand to carry on 
the work of it^ propaganda for many years with ever 
increasing success. The most exciting alleviation of 
the dullness of English politics was the * no-Popery' 
cry, which, however futile and misdirected as an 
influence on our home affairs, led a large section of the 
religious world, not u^ally very prone to revolu¬ 
tionary sympathies, to take a generous interest in the 
cause of freedom in Italy. Lord Shaftesbury himself' 
liv 5 d to be one of Garibaldi's ardent admirers. The 
fact that the Irish were on the side of the Pope, and 
occasionally disturbed thd pro-Italian jneAings, dis¬ 
pelled the last doubts of the average Englishman as 
to the propriety of the movement. 

Fftrthermore, when the revolutionary governments 
of 1848 were replaced in one country after ai^other 
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by absolutism and military rule, it was very natural 
that we should begin to pride ourselves on the unique 
position occupied by Britain as the only free country 
among the great powers of Europe. ■sJere to the 
whole Continent wJial Piedmont was to^-Italy. Be¬ 
cause we harboured the exiles, and held up in that 
'night of time tlie beacon light of an ordered freedom, 
we were hated wliole-heartcdly at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Berlin, Naples and Rome, and half-heartedly 
and with secret envy by the would-be Liberal who 
sat discontented in the Tuileries under the protection 
-of priests and bayonets.) We were soon made aware 
of this iU feeling and its cause. Our national pride 
'thereupon took fire for freedom, and under Palmer¬ 
ston’s spirited lead those forces and passions which in 
a later generation were termed ' Jingo^' were enlisted 
on behalf of Continental Liberalism. When the 
Austrian General Haynau unwisely came over to 
England in 18510, a personal assault was made upon 
him in Barclay's brewery on the ground of his bar¬ 
barity to women and to better men than himself, and 
it is noticeable that nrh only Punch, but the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord PahncTston, applauded the draymen’s 
imdiplomatic zeal. The Crimean war was regarde(^ 
by many as an attack upon t^ie aprch-dcs])ol who had 
aided Austria m 1849. Not only the Daily News and 
the Liberal press propdr, but Palmerston's organ, the 
Morning Post, were strongly pro-Italian. The Times 
indeed remained Austrian until weP on in the year 
1859, wheilx itrbecame evident that the Italian cause 
might not improbably succeed. , 

3! While many of the propertied classes were thus 
growing hostile to the Italian tyrannies, the only part 
of the working class which then had any political 
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consciousness was deeply sympathetic with Mazzini 
and Garibaldi as the champions of European democ¬ 
racy. (Tins feeling was specially strong on Tyneside, 
whence Jf)e Cowen sent out Mazzini's proscribec^ 
literature t6 Italy concealed in the famous bricks 
which he manufactured at Blaydon^ He brought 
down distinguished exiles to instruct industrial 
Northumberland. Here Father Gavazzi lectured to 
audiences wholly unfamiliar with fire TtaliaA tongue, 
who sat enchanted by his Demosthenic gestures and 
delivery in a style unknown in Northern Europe, and 
applauded loudly when he was understood to be 
saying something against the Pop^;, or when they 
caught the words ‘ Mazzini ’ or ‘ Garibaldi.’ When, 
therefore, the men of Newcastle learnt that Garibaldi 
was coming in his ship to fetch away a cargo of their 
coals, they bought.him a sword of honour, and since, 
according to his custom at this period, he declined 
to attend a public reception in the town, they sent a 
deputation on board the Commonwealth to present 
it to him as he stood among his little crew. The 
miners tramping about the deck in heav}?^ hob-nailed 
boots amused the Italian sailors. 

* * The sword,’ saief, Cowen in presenting it, ' is pur¬ 
chased by the pennies of ^ome hundreds of working men, 
contributed not only voluntarily t^t with enthusiasm, 
and each I^enny represents a heart which beats true to 
European freedom.’ 

• 

Qaribaldi replied in a ^carefully prej)ar«d English 

speech :— 

• 

’One of the people—a workman like yourselves—I 
value very highly these»expressioiis of your esteem, thg 
more sp because you testify thereby your sympathy with 
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my poor, oppressed and down-trodden country. . . . 
Italy will one day be a nation, and its free citizens will 
know how to acknowledge all the kindness shown her 
exiled sons in the days of her darkest trouble!^.’ 

k 

It is doubtful whether this brotherly reception of the 
proscribed champion of a ruined cause and an en¬ 
slaved country by the working men of T5meside and 
their middle-class leaders is not as much to the credit 
of England as the portentous uprising of the whole 
nation to welcome the same man in 1864, as the world- 
renowned liberator of Sicily and Naples. 



CHAPTER II 

CAVOUR AND THE CONVALESCENCE OF ITALY— 
GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA 

* Italy, what of the night ?— 

Ah, child, child, it is long ! 

Moonbeam and starbeam qjid song 
Leave it dumb now and dark. 

Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not now very far, 

A song too loud for the lark, 

A light loo strong for a star.’ 

* Swinburne. Songs before Sunrise : 

A \t)atch in the night. 

I N Ijie spring of 1854 Garibaldi returned to Italy 
and settled down to live at Nice, apparently 
without any communication with the Government of 
Piedmont. The fear of Austria lay less heavy on the 
Jand than five years before, when it had been judged 
dangerous to harbour *the revolutionary chief. In 
those evil days, after an obscurantist regime lasting 
for a whole generation (1815-^8),*followcd by a brief 
pefiod of sudden change at home and ill-conducted 
and disastrous* war on the frontiers, the ship of State 
had almost foundered. 'Destitute of* mjftiy of the 
accessories of modem life, with ruined finances and 
an ill-organised and defeated army, threatened by a 
rea<?tionary priesthood#on the one side, and an excit¬ 
able apd not too loyal democratic party on the other* 
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the Liberal monarchy had just escaped destruction, 
thanks to the character of the young King Victor 
Emmanuel and the services first of the honest 
D’Azeglio, and then of the great Cavour. This mar¬ 
vellous man, hated alike by Democrats aiid Reaction¬ 
aries, and disliked personally by the king, had im¬ 
posed himself on king and country, by astute Parlia¬ 
mentary manoeuvres and alliances, and by the display 
of a genius for government which both king and 
country had the sense to value at its incalculable 
worth. Like our own William III. in his superiority 
to the men and parties who disliked him, but could m^t 
do without him, he too was not invariably scrupulous 
in the means by which he baffled the yet more un¬ 
scrupulous champions of clerical and despotic pre¬ 
dominance in Europe. 

/ Cavour had trained himself—for no one was his 
teacher—^in wliat was then the British school of 
politics. Passionate Italian as he was, his political 
and economic ideas were based on acute observations 
made in England, and on a close study of the work of 
Grey and Peel. Beli caving in civil and religious freedom 
to a degree unusual among Continental statesmen of 
any party, he regarded freely elected Parliaments a^ 
the essential organ of goveiT.meMt, and force as no 
remedy, except to expel the stranger and the despot. 
Any fool, he said', could govern by ma-rtial law. 
According to him, it was the business of a statesrrian 
to govern by Parliament, not indeed - obeying every 
behest of i^piorant partisans and corrupt interests, but 
persuading the country and the Chamber to take the 
right course, by weight of the authority due to wisdom, 
jcnowledge and experience. This ideal, seldom realised 
in apy country, was the actual method by,which 
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Cavour governed Piedmont in the fifties. If he had 
lived to govern all Italy in the same manner during 
the sixties and seventies, the country which he created 
would have avoided many misfortunes besides those 
of Custoza,*Lissa, and Montana. And if then the 
example of Cavour had been preferred to that of Bis¬ 
marck as the model for the patriots and statesmen 
of modem Europe, the whole world would now be a 
better place than it is. * • 

* Garibaldi, having settled down to live under the 
government of this man, soon became aware of the 
stir of new hopes and energies in the changed country 
to which he had returned. The life/)f Piedmont was, 
during this decade, enriched by many thousands of 
exiles from the other Spates of Italy, the very pick of 
the land which they were aU sworn to make into a 
nation. As soldiers, statesmen, journalists, business 
men, they served Piedmont as the microcosm of the 
Italy to be. One section of these exiles, still clinging 
to the.Republican faith, and only half pleased with the 
Government that sheltered them, was for ever striving 
to stir up Mazzinian revolts in different parts of the 
peninsula. But the other section, enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters of Cavour, ready to wait for his initiative, and 
unwilling to compibrnisje his deep-laid plans by any 
rashness on their part, had accepted the monarchy as 
the only*way to national m!ity*and independence. 
This party was increasing its numbers by conversion 
from the Republicans, and to this party Garibaldi 
attached himself. , • 

When he first returned to Italy the two questions 
of the day in Piedmont were the suppression of the 
moftasteries, and the participation of the country in 
the Cymean war, both of which he strongly approvedf. 
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The first was naturally popular with the Liberal*** 
parties of almost every shade, though fiercely con¬ 
tested by the influence of the priests and reactionaries, 
still very strong among the peasantry especially of 
the Savoyard mountains. The Crimean'expedition, 
on the other hand, had few hearty supporters. It 
was generally regarded as a foUy of Cavour's, a waste 
of those slender resources of Piedmont which ought 
to be carlifully hustandcd for the coming struggle with 
Austria. But Garibaldi was from the first almost as 
much delighted by the expedition to the Crimea as by 
the suppression of the monasteries. The suppression 
was the first thingdhat gave him confidence in Cavour, 
Of the expedition he said, that 

* Italy should lose no opportunity to unfurl the Italian 
flag on any battle-field that should recall to the remem¬ 
brance of European nations the f4ct of her political 
existence/ 

t 

I 

Probably he did not understand the further and more 
definite object of Cavour, which was to prepare the 
way for an alliance with Napoleon III., or with 
England, or with both, against the Austrian power in 
Italy. « 

vC But however much Garibaldi a{)proved of the war, 
he could take no part in it, for the French would have 
considered his presence at the front in any capacity 
as an insult to themselves. The 17,000 Italians whom 
General La Marmora led to the Crimea had to wait 

L I 

* I take this ofiportunity of explaining my use of the word 

* Liberal ’ in this book. I use it in the sense in which it w^s used 
in the Italy of that day, to cover all the parties, Republican or 
Monarchist, Federalist or Unitarian, who desired to see changes in 
the various Italian States in the directfon of liberty from autocratic 
government. , 
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long for an opportunity of proving to Europe any¬ 
thing to the advantage of their country, except that 
their commissariat was better organised than that of 
their Briflsh allies. At length, in August 1855, they 
were taken Into battle on the banks of the Tchernaya, 
and behaved well. At the news of the battle, public 
opinion in Italy caught fire, and Cavour’s Crimean 
policy was at length endorsed by the nation. 

L Garibaldi, meanwhile, used th^ immense weight 
of his influence with the Democratic party to dis¬ 
courage premature movements of insurrection, by a 
strongly worded letter to the papers. This was the 
more creditable on his part because he himself had 
the best of all reasons to be impatient:— 

‘ I do not enjoy good health,’ he wrote to his old friend 
Cuneo, in January 1855, ‘ and I wish I might use what is 
left of me on behalf of my country before I am quite 
broken up.' • 

Meanwhile he^did his best to keep himself in training. 
Ivising at dawn, he roamed the mountains behind Nice 
for four hours every morning, with his now inseparable 
friend and segretary Basso, in pm'suit of partridges. 
J'he middle of the day he spent in teaching his 
younger boy to wrke, facing out the large letters in 
pencil with his own hand for Riccu)tti to cover them 
over in kik, and in visiting*hijf daughter Teresita, 
wllo had been adopted by his friends the Deideris. 
The evenings, he spent at a house rented by an 
English widow lady to ’whom he w^s Jbr a time 
engaged. He appeared to Jessie White, one of our 
countrywomen who was of the party, as " a quiet, 
thoughtful, unpretending gentleman,' very ready to 
make friends, but subject to childish gusts of anget 
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that passed away often with laughter, and always 
without bitterness, as when the ladies mimicked the 
peculiarities of his speech, or failed to learn to shoot 
against the coming of the holy war, 6r praised 
Mazzini as the lirst man of the age. TlAs was when 
he was ashore ; but he often went on short cruises 
in command of the screw steamer Salvatore to Mar¬ 
seilles, Civitavecchia, and elsewhere, taking his elder 
son Menotti as cabin boy. 

7 In the autumn of 1855 his brother Felice died, 
leaving him an inheritance of 1,400/. (35,000 lire), 
which, tc^gether with a smaller sum saved out of his 
own earnings as a^sea-captain, placed him in a position 
to alter his mode of life. Short of another war of 
liberation, the thing he most desired was, as he told 
his friends, to end his days far from the world, in 
communion with the grand solitudes of nature. He 
remembered the rocky coast and islands of northern 
Sardinia, and in December 1855 sailed for* that 
region, intending, as he wrote, 

* to traverse the Gallura, where I think it will be possible 
to choose a place on which to make a settlement, to pass 
some of the spring months tl,ere or perhaps to stay there 

permanently if I find a suitablt^ place.’ » 

« 

The point in the Gallura which he had in view was the 
Capo Testa (Santa Teresa di Gallura), a headland on 
the coast of Sardinia running out into the Straits of 
Bonifacio. But when he touched at ^the Island of 
Maddaiena, wjiere he had spent a month in 1849, 
some old naval friends of his in that port, particularly 
the Susini family, anxious to have him yet nearer to 
themselves, warned him tha^ if he settled on "the 
Solitary Capo Testa he might easily be carried off 

e '' 
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or murdered by an expedition fitted out in French 
Corsica. It was not easy to frighten Garibaldi, 
but he believed Napoleon, ' the man of December/, 
capable of any crime, ,and perK^s also he saw greater ‘ 
convenienc<f as weU as safety in a closer neighbour¬ 
hood to Maddalena. Before the end of the month he 
had agreed to buy the northern half of the island of 
Caprera for about £360. 

His new home was indeed admirably suited to all 
his purposes, and to the purposes of Italy in him. 
Stationed within an hour's row of the little port of 
Maddalena, where the ships of the Piedmontese navy 
often touched, ‘ the hermit of Caprera ' was never in 
the way and never out of the way^rom the point of 
view of Victor Emmanuel’s Government. He could 
be fetched off the island at two days' notice if liis 
sword was wanted. If peace was made and he was 
angry, he could retire there and wor]c off his feelings 
in piling up the granite rocks into rough walls, or 
taking what he called his ' spade bath.' Safely back 
on Caprera, *hc was less in the mood to listen to 
politicians and makebates, nor did they find it easy 
to f(jllow him^to his lair, since the ordinary steamers 
^crossed from Genoa to Maddalena only once in a 
month. Thus he preserved his dignity by a pictur¬ 
esque seclusion, and his vigour by a healthy and hardy 
existence. In the great year* 1859 and i860 Caprera 
proved, as we shall see in the course of this book, an 
institution of jio small value to Italy. And even after 
i860, when during the Mst twenty years qf his life he 
,regarded himself overmuch as a pfivileged being, 
endowed with the right of levying war on his own 
account, Caprera saj/ed him from making more 
numerous and worse mistakes. 
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‘^f The island, which is roughly five miles in length and 
fifteen in circumference, appears to-day almost * 
exactly as Garibaldi left it—that is to say, very much 
what it has been from the beginning of Ame. And 
so long as the State, whose property it‘now is, pre¬ 
serves it free from the profanation alike of modem 
improvements and of national monuments, it will, in 
ihe rugged grandeur of its scenery, and in its un¬ 
touched .‘•ecord of what has been, remain in itself the 
noblest of all monuments of the Italian Risorgi- 
mcnto. From on board ships working southward 
along the coast of Corsica from Genoa and Leghorn, 
or eastward through the Straits of Bonifacio, Caprera 
and its white h6use are seen from a considerable 
distance out to sea. From the base of the rock preci¬ 
pice that crests the top of the island, the ground on 
the western side inclines somewhat less steeply to the 
shore, and ther/i, shining white oh the moorside, a 
quarter of a mile from the water's edge, appears the 
long fiat-ro(jfcd* house of one storey, built by the 
labour of Garibaldi and his friends. It is the only 
object that catches the eye, amid the grey rocks and 
dark green plants that share the island between them. 
Caprera is still, and may it lor ever remain, a desert^ 
moorland, only to be traversed on foot by pushing 
througli the odoriferous brusTtiwood and leaping or 
climbing from one graxite crag to anothen Every 
cranny in the rock where earth has lodged, every 
space between the tumbled boulders, ia the cradle of 
wild vegetation—orchid, lavender, red saxifrage, the 
stately asphodel, the spurge with its yellow flower, the, 
tamarisk and the evergreen lentisk with its smooth 

* TJiere is now a long bridge joining C'aprera to the nearest point 
• oMhe island of Maddaleaa. A road has also been made on Caprera. 
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leaves. But more than all else the cistus, raising its 
white rock-rose to the traveller’s knee, delightfully 
impedes ]^is progress over the greater part of the 
island. Only here and there are miniature lawns of 
grass, breafing the thickness of the jungle. The 
trees are few, .stunted and hidden among the rocks. 
Indeed, swept as it is by a peculiarly fierce and per¬ 
sistent wind, Caprera has in it more than a touch of 
the feeling of our northern landscape. Even*on a fine 
day, when the wind has dropped a little, when the sun 
brings out the odours of all the aromatic plants 
together, and the fraction of Mediterranean waters 
enclosed by the little archipelago shells gently in its 
granite basin—even then, if cistus and lentisk could 
be changed into purple heath, the scene would pass 
for one of those inlets on the western coast of Scot¬ 
land, where, amid shelving moorland and jagged 
heaps of rock, • 

‘ The great sea-water finds Hm way.’ 

Such an island is not altogether characteristic of 
Italy, but it is altogether characteristic of Garibaldi. 

\^en, in tide spring of 1856, Garibaldi came to 
/occupy his newly-purchased property, he was not 
quite the only inhabij^nt of Caprera. During the 
period of the Marlborough wars, a bandit named 
Ferraciok), pursued by justi(?e, fook refuge with his 
wife and child on the island, which they found com¬ 
pletely deserted, though there were traces of habita¬ 
tion in Roman or pre-Roman times. ^Fo» a hundred 
•and §fty years, generation after generation of this 
wild man’s descendants perpetuated their race on 
this lonely spot, living as goat-herds and smugglers 
in th^ hut which their ancestor had built of stones anH 
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mud. In Garibaldi's time the Ferraciolo of the day 
still continued to dwell there with his family, on 
excellent terms with the new-comer. Half a dozen 
other herdsmen kept their goats on Capr^ra, one or 
two housing there themselves in huts in natural 
grottoes, others on Maddalena. Not many years 
before Garibaldi’s arrival, an eccentric and ill- 
conditioned Englishman named Collins, togetlier with 
his rich vdfe, whosft attachment to him was considered 
at once romantic, touching and inexplicable, had 
bought a large part of Caprera from the Piedmontese 
Government, and built a house upon it, though they 
lived chiefly in Maddalena. After Garibaldi had 
bought from theni and from the Ferracioli the northern 
and more mountainous half of Caprera, his relations 
with Mr. Collins became strained. The Englishman’s 
goats and pigs, wandering loose as of old through 
the brushwood,, soon found out the general’s potato 
and cabbage patch ; the cows of the new settler 
retaliated, and' international complications ensued. 
But Garibaldi solved the problem by turning out 
with his friends, and building a rough stone wall right 
across the island from west to east, al^ng the border 
of his property. About 1859 Mr. Collins died, and hi^ 
faithful but more sociable widow "made friends with 
the Italian colony. In 1864 a number of Garibaldi’s 
wealthy admirers in**England purchased thecsouthem 
half of the island from Mrs. Collins, and presented^it 
to the hero of their choice. But the visitor struggling 
through the brushwood of Caprera still comes un¬ 
expectedly upon the now useless waU half hidden, 
by the tail vegetation. 

‘ Wall-building and house-buijding were indeed the 
chief occupations of Garibaldi’s early years on the 
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island. His first habitation, in 1856, was a tent, 
which the winds often carried away at night. He and 
his stalwart son Menotti lived under canvas until they 
had run up the still existing wooden pent-house in 
which to rdbeive his daughter Teresita. From that 
new base of operations they then proceeded, with the 
help of Basso and some other friends, to build the 
pretty, flat-roofed mansion in the style of the archi¬ 
tecture of Montevideo. The fir§t part cd it was 
habitable, after a fashion, by the end of 1857, ^ 

second part was afterwards added. This second 
portion, finished in 186r, had an ill-fated upper storey, 
which was taken down again five ygars later because 
it was not sufficiently solid to resist the winds of 
Caprera. 

'Garibaldi was the first to attempt the cultivation of 
the island soil on any extensive scale. But even his 
cornfield, olive yard, and potato pajtch, picked out 
fron? among the stones, was the land of a croftpj 
rathes than of a farmer. He was first and foremost 
a shepherd and goat-herd, rearing a particularly fine 
breed of goats, which he imported from Malta to run 
loose among tfie rocks. The cows were each known 
name, and they were most tenderly treated. 

' He is as kind/ wrote Vecchi, ‘ to the brute creation 
as to maiL and is so pained to iee an animal struck that 
hts never permits it in his presence. He takes a special 
delight in planting and cultivating useful vegetables, 
and is highly ‘displeased if a plant be trodden on, or 
pulled up by mistake.’ 

* «> • 

Garibaldi himself, in a curiously emotional descrip- 
tioA of his own gardening operations in Caprera, 
cxcla^pis: 
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* The soul of the poor plants was in communion with 
mine, as I know when, thrown back into this sea of 
misery, far away from them, I turn my thoughts back 
to them, and feel myself cheered and cxaltedi’ 

He himself, the plants, and the butterfiy that flits 
around them, are alike * part of the soul of the uni¬ 
verse, part of the infinite, part of God.' This thought, 
he tells us, ‘ raises jiim above miserable materialism.^ 

The frugally furnished little house was often over¬ 
flowing with guests, who gladly took part in the 
gardening, building, and herding occupations of the 
day. , 

• 

' Here is liberty in all things,’ writes Vecchi in i86i, 
* even to the cellar, although the General drinks nothing 
but water ; . . . for supper he has new milk. For the 
rest there are salted viands, with coffee, tea and milk at 
discretion. He helps his neighbours, beginning with the 
women, and invites his distant guests to take care of 
themselves. When he speaks to his daughter, lib says 
** TerOvSa ” in such a soft voice that it is impossible to 
imitate it. If he is in good spirits, he lights his cigar, 
and—excited by some name or deed which 1 allude to 
on purpose—^he narrates, modestly of himself, but with 
full meed of praise for others, the. great feats of arms 
in America, or particulars of tfie more recent events in 
Lombardy, Sicily, aijd li'Iaples. . . . If he is oppressed 
by gloomy thoughts, he rises immediately from table, 
and walks out; for he constantly suffers from the feeling 
of desolation, repeopling in thought the battlefield with 
fallen friends, apd those who died for the noble cause 'for 
which he has ever drawn his sword.’ , 

I 

One evening, as Vecchi narrates, the party in ‘the 
hbuse heard that a new-born lamb had beep lost 
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among the rocks. Long searches by lantern-light, 
guided by Garibaldi over the crags and through the 
brushwoo^, failed of success, both before and after 
supper. 

» 

" It was nine o'clock and raining, and we were very 
tired, so we once more returned to the house, and went 
to bed. An hour afterwards we heard the sound of 
footsteps in the next room, and thejiouse-door opened. 
. . . About midnight we were roused by a troice : it 
wa-s the hero returning, joyfully carrying the lost lamb 
in his arms. He took the little creature to his bed, and 
lay down with it, giving it a bit of sponge dipped in 
milk to suck to keep it quiet, . . . and he spent the 
whole night caressing and feeding tllb foolish creature. 
. . . At five in the morning we found him planting 
potatoes in the garden. We took our spades and began 
to work also.' 

* The qualities which endeared him to the simple 
souls*who lived in his house on Caprera similarly won 
the hearts of the most critical and experienced judges 
of men in Italy and England. The fond simplicity of 
a child, the sensitive, tender humanity of a woman, 
the steady valour of a soldier, the good-heartedness 
^n.d hardihood of a sailor, the imposing majesty of a 
king like Charlemagne, the brotherliness and universal 
sympathy of a democrat like Walt Whitman, the 
spiritual depth and fire of a |t)oet, and an Olympian 
cafm that was personal to himself—all plainly marked 
in his port and presence, his voice and his eyes—^made 
him, not the greatest, but the unique figure of the 
age. Jhat this rare creature had no head for adminis¬ 
tration or politics need cause no surprise. That he 
hacf an instinctive g<inius for guerilla war was a 
singii]^ piece of good fortune. Such another nature 
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will never be bred in cities or by the typical life of 
modern times. It had been nurtured in the solitudes 
of the sea and of the Pampas, and was preserved intact 
by the Ufe of Caprera. ‘ He loves solitude/ wrote 
Vecchi, * and the sea, itself a solitude, conducive to 
dreams and deep emotions/ He used often to climb 
alone on to the rocky crest that crowns Caprera, and 
thence cast his eye on all sides over sea and mountain 
and mooi ; to the north, across the strait, he beheld 
the magnificent peaks of Corsica ; to the south, some 
of the lower Sardinian hills ; to the west, close below 
him, the group of uncultivated and rocky islands, and 
the lodge that he,had built for himself in that wilder¬ 
ness. But to the east, where the granite crags sloped 
down from under his feet so ruggedly and steeply to 
the sea, that its murmur round their base was, even 
on calm days, audible on the summit, no attempt at 
human habitation had been made ; only the wild 
plants clmig an,d trailed round the rocks, the 'eagle 
cried above his head, and the deep primeval iquiet, 
undisturbed by man since the beginning of time, filled 
him here with the breath of liberty, the utter release 
from crowds and courts and officials and the whole 
scheme of modem life, to which he was always in 
mind and heart a stranger ; ,and this liberty would 
have sufficed him to the end of his days as he gazed 
over the unbroken surface of the sea, had he‘not in his 
mind's eye seen beyond the eastern horizon those siill 
enslaved Italian shores. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NEAPOLITAN PRISONERS 

A 

* O Tinst-ri, o codardi 
Figliuoli avrai, niiscri oleggi.’ 

Leopardi. 

Thou shalt have childieu cither cowards or unhappy ; choose 
then the unhappy.'— Leopardi. 2 'o his sistcy, on her marriage, 1821. 

I T was the work of the French Revolution, and of 
the many national movements to which it gave 
rise in other countries, to destroy three distinct 
systems :—the feudal rights of the noble, the secular 
privileges of the church, and the absolute political 
power of the monarch. In no country of Europe was 
this tpple revolution more lamentably overdue than 
in Naples,* where the tyranny, uncontrolled through 
long centuries, of priest, of noble, and latterly of king, 
had left marks^of devastation not only on the welfare 
§f a few passing generations, but deep in the national 
character itself. In the Middle Ages, Campania and 
Apulia knew no burgfier Ufe such as that which 
rendered. Lombardy and Ttiscany the hearth of 
European civilisation. Indeed, the feudal rights 
exercised by tfae nobles of Germany and France were 
inferior both in number and in kind to those acquired 
t)y the Norman adventurers of the eleventh century 

* I have left over to Chapter viii. what I wish to say about Sicily, 
the efther half of that Bourbejp State officially called the ‘ Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies,' which was overthrown by Garibaldi in i860. • 
• 45 ^ 
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and their degenerate descendants over the hill towns 
of Southern Italy. In those miserable abodes of fear, 
poverty and superstition, the Dark Ages were pro¬ 
longed down to the end of the eighteenth cdntury, and 
it was there that the character of the Neapolitan 
people was moulded. It is then scarcely matter for 
surprise that the mountain shepherds who might 
claim to be the descendants of the Samnites and the 
Bruttii displayed ti half-animal savagery ; the tillers 
of the plain a dull helplessness ; and that the cities 
of the coast, once the seat of Hellenic civilisation, had 
developed the vices of the Graeculus esuriens into the 
proverbial quahties of the ‘ Lazzaroni.' ^ 

Then suddenly came the armed inrush of the French 
Revolution, sworn to ' shake the dead from living 
man.' The Napoleonic kings, Joseph Bonaparte and 
Joachim Murat, abolished the feudal system with a 
completeness cj^aracteristic of that epoch of reform, 
but with an equitable consideration for all parties 
that secured the permanence of the change after the 
Restoration of the Bourbon Monarchs.' 

Feudalism, which had in fact long been yielding 
to the principle of Monarchy, thus disappeared. But 
the rule of priest and king was not so easily dispose^ 
of, and when Murat had been shot, and Waterloo had 
decided fur a while the fate of Europe, it was not 
difficult to subject once more to the obscurantist despo¬ 
tism of the Spanish Bourbons a people prepared 'for 
slavery by so many centuries of abject oppression at 
the hands t)f feudal lords, by ignorance and poverty still 
almost univer. 4 al, and by peculiarly gross superstition^ 
Yet there were other elements in the Neapolitan 
kingdom. At the first coming of the French armies, 
in 1799, the small educated class which alone had any 
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real public spirit had hailed the opportunity of pro¬ 
gress, and though the lazzaroni, Under a protection 
which Ei^lishmen would like to forget, had aided 
their roy^ master in making a hideous massacre of 
the most I’espectable inhabitants of Naples, the 
subsequent rule of the Napoleonic kings had raised 
and encouraged that section of the community. 
After five years of restored Bourbon rule (1815-20) 
this class succeeded, through the agency of tiie secret 
society of the Carbonari, in winning over the military 
forces of the kingdom and extorting from Ferdinand I. 
the famous constitution of 1820. The unexpected 
news thriUed aU Italy, and for a while many observers, 
besides the impatient Byron at ifavenna, believed 
that all Italy would rise in arms. But another 
generation was to pass before the time was ripe for 
such a national movement, and meanwhile the 
Neapolitan Liberals did not know h(^w to use the 
power they had so easily seized. They quarrelled 
with fhe Sicilians, who had also revolted against 
Ferdinand I.,* perorated ceaselessly in their Parlia¬ 
ment, made no effective preparations for resistance, 
and fell an ignpminious prey to the armies of Austria, 
§,ent down by Mettemich and the Holy Alliance to 
eradicate from the •European body this plague-spot 
of constitutional government. Ferdinand I., who had, 
according* to the family custftm ^n these occasions, 
swt)m to the constitution and then brought in foreign 
troops to put an end to it,, took a horrible vengeance. 
Henceforth cruelty and espionage became the leading 
features of Bourbon rule, which, from* 1815 to 1820, 
had been corrupt and obscurantist indeed, but not 
waittonly tyrannical. « 

/ From 1821 to i860 the history of the government 
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of Naples is little more than the annals of the police, 
who were assisted by all the other civil functionaries, 
by the remodelled army, by the priesthood, and by 
innumerable spies. The local authorities, ^chosen by 
the central government from among ‘the fiercest 
reactionaries of each district, were primarily delators 
and police-agents—^little or nothing was done in the 
way of road-making, public works or local improve¬ 
ments of*any kind.** The whole energies of government, 
local and central, were devoted to repression. Every 
private person had to bribe and fawn upon the Capi 
Urbani (mayors and headmen of villages), the police, 
the priests and their innumerable dependants, or he 
would incur the greatest risk of being ruined, however 
innocent he might really be. There was, in practice, 
no law but the will of these harpies of government. 
Sometimes the soldiery put m their oar ; one poor 
wretch in the province of Salerno was given a hundred 
lashes by the order of a colonel * for despising the 
authority of the king.' The comic element is, never 
long absent in Italy ; to wear a beard was considered 
a sign of Liberalism, and the police marched men off 
to the barber as readily as to prison. In such a state 
of society the ridiculous scrupulosity of the censorship^, 
which practically barred all serious modem literature, 
was one of the lesser evils. It caused no surprise that 
a barber of Reggio‘was fined i,ooo ducats for having 
a volume of Leopardi’s poems in his shop. ‘ The 
police,’ wrote the British Minister in July 1856, and 
he might have written the same words with equal truth 
any time during the previous thirty years, 

* the police, composed as it is of the most brutal 'and 
feckless set of individuals, who have the power to im- 
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prison and maltreat any person without affording him 
the means of defence or redress, of course intimidate 
individuals, and prevent any concerted plan or action, 
as the feaiiand corruption introduced by the system is 
so great that nobody can trust his neighbour.' 

^ Tliis system was so humiliating, so ubiquitous, and 
so corrupting that men of any public spirit or even 
of any self-respect became actively hostile to the 
authorities. The mild and tender Luigi Setfembrini, 
one of the most ‘ sympathetic ’ characters ever pro¬ 
duced by Italy, thus records the reasons why in 1839 
he deliberately abandoned his happy and idyllic 
family life and the easy career of ^ provincial Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and Rhetoric to spend the best twenty 
years of his manhood, cither in filthy prisons or in 
obscure poverty ; 

" In Lombardy and Venice,' he writes^ ‘ there was the 
foreiffner, worse than native tyranny; but there the 
Austrian was strong, not stupid. He punished ferociously 
every political crime, but favoured good administration, 
and was just to all within certain limits. In the North 
there were two camps ; in one the foreigner, in the 
other the whole people. . . . But we in Naples, on the 
dbntraiy, had fraternal tyrannyj^ the cruellest of all; 
and it was not Ferdinand who was the tyrant, no, it was 
the priest, the gendarme, the royal judge, the tax- 
gatherer, every employee of goveJhment : these men 
leff us no hour of peace, but continually, daily, in the 
public square ajid in the private chamber, stood by us, 
crying like robbers, “ Give, or I strike.” Such^oppression 
corrupts a nation to the bones.' 

Tbe embodiment of tjiis rule was King Ferdinand II. 
(1830-^59), the Bomba of Italian and English history.- 
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Like other exceedingly bad kings he had a fair share 
of domestic virtues, and he was not devoid of a queer 
personal attractiveness. It is true that his first wife, 
the refined and lovable Maria Christina of Gavoy, the 
representative of a higher type of civilisation, was 
miserable at Naples. Whether or not the traditional 
story be true, that he pulled away the chair from 
under her as she sat, and that she leapt up in anger 
and called him th« ' King of Lazzaroni,'—he certainly 
was bored by what he regarded as her airs of superi¬ 
ority, and treated her with scant attention. She died 
in 1836, revered as a saint by the Neapolitans, and 
leaving a son Francis, feeble alike in body and mind, 
destined to forfeit the throne and end the d5niasty. 

Ferdinand’s second wife, the Austrian Maria 
Theresa, suited him better. He was invariably faith¬ 
ful to her. They lived a simple, secluded and frugal 
life, somewhat after the manner of George III. and 
his queen, except for the coarse practical jokes which 
v/erc Inirdinand’s delight. It would have been well 
for him if he had bt^eii of a more widely sociable dis¬ 
position. A few jovial words spoken, as he knew so 
well how tcj speak them when he wished, to the leading 
men of the kingdom, a few more court ceremonies, a 
few more public appearances, ^ few largesses and 
smiles to the mob would, in the opinion of those who 
knew Naples, have jpne much to establish his dynasty. 
But he could not endure either court functions, or 
general society. He would not even have the clergy as 
his companions, though he was superstitious to a 
degree that -^/as remarked and ridiculed even in 
Naples, and though it was his fixed policy to increase 
the already extravagant privileges of the (Church. 
When he chose, he could fascinate an enemy in a few 
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minutes’ conversation: but there was often a mali¬ 
cious humour under his cordiality. ' Keep beside 
him,’ wrote one shrewd observer, ' and he was all 
you could €esire ; lose sight of him for a moment, and 
you might find yourself in the next five minutes under 
arrest.’ He was clever with the cunning of a Nea¬ 
politan street lounger, but ignorant, and proud of his 
ignorance. Men of education he always spoke of as 
‘ scribblers ’ {pennaruli). He was 4)oliticall3j a com¬ 
plete C5m.ic, disbelieving in all pubhc virtue, and dis¬ 
liking those who had a reputation for it, as tedious 
fellows who would not play the game. Deceit and 
tyranny were the two main principles of the art of 
government which had been taught him in youth and 
to which he adhered all his life. 

/ But, though unscrupulous as to means, he was 
faithful to what he regarded as the ends of politics. 
He was a true Neapolitan patriot: he disliked the idea 
of It£^Jy a nation, but he kept Austria at arm’s length 
more than his predecessors had done, refusing a strict 
aUiance that would have made his throne secure. He 
knew how to resent with spirit the hostile interference 
of England and France. He was abler than his father. 
He reformed ahd strengthened the army, within the 
Ifinits set by the uniyersal system of corruption, which 
he made no effort to change in any department of 
government. He worked with in^iustry as the head 
of an over-centralised system. He was his own prime 
minister and his own favourite. 

' The Bourbon rule was odious to all good men, even 
to the few who, like Generals FilangieH and Pianell, 
loyally* served it in the vain hope that it would some 
day,be reformed. But it remained unaltered from 
1821 till its destruction in i860, except during four. 
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months at the beginning of the year 1848, when, 
owing to the outbreak of revolution in Sicily, the 
Neapolitans secured from Ferdinand II. another of 
those constitutions which this royal housi* was ever 
ready to swear to at need. The story of 1820 repeated 
itself with a difference. This time, indeed, as all Italy 
rose, and the national war against Airstria was waged 
in the North, there was no Austrian invasion of 
Naples, and the rsaction there was effected without 
foreign intervention. In May 1848, while the fortunes 
of free Italy were stiU at their zenith in the valley of 
the Po, while Radetzky was still at bay behind the 
Quadrilateral, the Neapolitans succeeded in forfeiting 
their newly-wonTreedom. There was a general want 
of experience, and, with honourable exceptions, a 
general want of public spirit. Violent counsels and 
cowardly conduct, the impolitic erection of barricades, 
and the refusal to fight behind them when erected, 
destroyed the Liberals, and enabled Ferdinand IT, by 
the help of his’ Swiss regiments, to re-establish his 
despotic power on May 15, 1848. One of the most 
powerful arguments for the necessity of that union of 
Southern to Northern Italy which took place in r86o 
was the utter failure of the Neapolitans to maintain 
their own freedom when left to themselves in 1848. 

An ill-supported rising of the more spirited Calab¬ 
rian peasants was .vspeedily crushed, and Sicily was 
more gradually reconquered (September 1848-May 
1849), with those horrors of bombardment and sack 
which won for Ferdinand II. the cognomen of Bomba* 
The Neapolitan troops, who had been foolishly in¬ 
sulted by their Liberal compatriots during the Vixeite- 
ment ot the days of freedom, had rallied to the throne, 

I 

* Short for Bombardaiorc, ‘ the bombardier.’ 
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and henceforth hated the Liberals of the mainland 
liardly less than they hated the Sicilians. With this 
force Ferdjjiand was strong enough in the spring 
of 1849 to conduct a crusade against the Roman 
Republic on behalf of his guest, .the exiled Pope Pi(j 
Nono. But the only result was the defeat at Palestrina 
at the hands of Garibaldi, and the disgraceful retreat 
from Velletri, fatal to the confidence^ which the army 
had begun to feel in itself after the Sicilian victories. 
Such was the terror inspired by the * red devil' in this 
campaign, that eleven years later fhe mere rumour of 
Garibaldi's approach could unnerve the Neapolitan 
regiment s- 

So King Ferdinand returned from the vain pursuit 
of military glory to a task for which he had greater 
quahfications—^the persecution of his subjects. In 
the summer and autumn of 1849, the prisons of Naples 
and the provinces were rapidly filled ^ith men, of 
every shade and variety of political opinion, who had 
taken part in tjie movement of the previous year. 
Some, especially in Calabria, had risen in arms against 
the reaction, but others had been opposed alike to the 
Calabrian and Sicilian rebels, and were guilty of no 
mouB than trying to work the constitution which the 
king had granted. It* is impossible to estimate the 
number of Ferdinand's subjects wIkj were languishing 
in prison for political offences by the year 1851, 
because the Government never published, and 
probably never ccraipiled, livSt's of any except two very 
restricted classes of prisoners; but the itumber, 
20,000, which Mr. Gladstone quoted as * no unreason¬ 
able estimate,’ is considered as probably below the 
truth by Signor de Cesaifc, the impartial and well- 
informed, modem historian of Naples. This hjgh 
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figure would include the large numbers who were being 
detained year after year before trial, or after acquittal, 
or " correctionally '—that is, by administrative order. 
But, besides the prisoners, there was'“an equally 
indefinite number of attendibili, or suspects under 
police supervision—estimated by Signor de Cesare at 
50,000 ; these men, generally the most intelligent and 
often the wealthiest citizens of the districts where they 
severally resided, were cut off from all civil and 
academic fimctions, were forbidden to leave their 
houses without special licence from the police, and had 
every action supervised by the autlioritics, who found 
pleasure in an^ioying them, and profit in extorting 
money for the least concession. 

'^These proceedings of Bomba, as our grandfathers 
almost invariably called him,* became known to the 
whole world, and particularly to England, in their true 
colours, without the decorous coating of phrases and 
reticences in, which the official world usually drapes 
such matters. Englishmen, for reasons which I have 
discussed in a previous chapter, were not at that 
period in the habit of funding excuses for this sort of 
tyranny. So the drama was unveiled to England and 
to Italy not only in its horror, but in its strange 
beauty; for the leading victims—Poerio, Settembrini, 
and Castromediano—were men of such lofty idealism 
and gentle but resolute character as must qualify the 
sweeping condemnation so often pronounced on the 

* * The captain of an Knpflish merchantman once horrified a 
party of very* loyal Neapolitans by saying, on seeing the portrait 
of Ferdinand, in what lie meant to be a very respectful tone: 
“ So that is King Bomba ! ” The terror of his audience, who 
thought that the invisible and over-present police woul(3|, at once 
swoop down on the auditors of such a treasonable remark, it is not 
easy to describe.’ 
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inhabitants of the land of Vesuvius. If, in the terrible 
words wherein Filangieri unloaded the bitter ex¬ 
perience of a lifetime, ‘ it is often a great calamity to 
a man of honour and spirit to be bom a Neapolitan,’ 
^e worst consequences of that calamity have been 
endured without such complaint by some of the 
choicest spirits who ever adorned the history of a 
people. 

Carlo Poerio, a man who held what would ta Eng¬ 
land be called Conservative views, had opposed every 
sort of armed insurrection in Sicily or elsewhere. 
This man, whom Mr. Gladstone justly compared to 
the most high-minded of his own English colleagues 
and rivals, was by reason of his character and abilities 
regarded as the natural head of the Constitutional 
party. He had been one of Ferdinand's ministers 
under the constitution of 1848, and as such had been 
treated by liis master with even mone than usual 
honhontie, Ferdinand introduced him,with effusion 
to the Qjieen, called him CarLino, and pressed on him 
his best cigars. * For the ' King of Lazzaroni' had a 
very real, though peculiar, sense of humour, and he 
had determined, that his Carlino should rot in a 
noisome dungeon. Poerio, vSettembrini and forty 
others were brought to tr]al in June 1850 ; the case 
lasted till February 1851, although it was shortened 
by the fact that the prisoners Vefe not allowed to 
bring* their witnesses into court. After a patently 
forged document Jiad come to grief and been' reserved 
for further investigation,' a false witness* named 
Jer^^oiinq was set up to swear one ridiculous absurdity 
after another against Poerio, floundering through with 
the help of the judges. • There was this diEerence 
between J^ervolino and Titus Oates, that no one^ in 
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court believed a word he said. This formality sufficed 
to secure for the most respected subject of the Crown 
a sentence of twenty-four years in irons. ^ WhUe the 
tragic farce proceeded, Poerio's forty fellow prisoners, 
including several of the noblest men in Italy, looked 
on in despair, pre-doomed, as they knew, to ruin and 
long years of horror. One of their number, named 
Leipnecher, had, already died of gaol fever, having 
been dragged from his couch and carried into court 
as a malingerer. ‘ God, the avenger of the oppressed, 
will exact retributibn for this man's death,’ his friend 
Pironti cried out to the presiding judge. Little did 
they dream that the man who should be sent to 
avenge them was earning his daily wage in carrying 
up barrels from the wharves of Staten Island. Still 
less did they suppose that his forerunner was in court 
among the spectators. But there on the public 
benches sat £fn English visitor, come to Naples for his 
daughter's health, a man of middle age, but wilh more 
than the fire of youth in his eyes, as he glowered with 
ill-restrained indignation at the wicked judges and 
false witnesses, and shook to think that this was per¬ 
petrated in the name of order and of religion. 
y"Mr. Gladstone, who found himself at Naples for 
reasons entirely unconnected 'with politics, had no 
belief in the idea of Italian unity and nationality, 
which for many years to come he regarded as an idle 
dream. So far from sympathising with revolutibn, he 
was still, as he declared on his return to England, * a 
membe] of the Conservative party in one of the great 
family of nations,’ ' compelled to remember ^that that 
part}^ stands in virtual and real though perhaps un¬ 
conscious alliance with alk the established Govem- 
m^ts of Europe as such.' Any man so situated, and 
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made of ordinary clay, would have been well content 
to spend his time at Naples in ' diving into volcanoes 
and explorijig buried cities/ But in this man's heart, 
deeper than party associations and personal predilec¬ 
tions as to European politics, deeper even than the 
curiosity of the classical scholar, and far deeper 
than the desire for ease on a well-earned holiday, 
flamed the disinterested hatred of injustice and 
cruelty, often found as the handmaid of oth^r pas-9., 
sions, but seldom thus the lord and dictator of the 
soul. 

At the British Embassy he had come across its legal 
adviser, a worthy Neapolitan gentjeman, shortly 
afterwards exiled and naturalised in England, where 
he rose by public service to high estimation as Sir 
James Lacaita. He told Mr. Gladstone much, and 
showed him more. Naturally the Liberal clergy were 
sought out with eager sympathy, but the friend of 
Newmacn acknowledged with a sigh tlje connection 
of another section of the clergy with the Government, 
and the services rendered by the confessional to the 
police. Then came Poerio's trial. After that the 
glories of the mast beautiful bay in Europe lost hold 
upon his imagination, and when he looked out at' the 
picturesque and romantiej, forms ' of " those lovely 
islands scattered along the coast,' knowing now that 
they were the prisons, he could fhiifk of nothing but 
‘ what huge and fe§,taring..masses of human suffering v*, 
they conceal.' His spirit, shaking itself free of every 
impediment of interest and old associatioij, rc]f;e in its 
native majesty, and, heedless alike of the scandal to 
official Europe, of the discomfiture of his own col¬ 
leagues, of the triumph orf Palmerston, to whom he 
would be^forced to apologise, he determined on a line 
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of action which, as his friend and biographer tells us, 
was the turning point of his own life, and may well be 
counted as the turning point in the shrunken tide of 
Italy’s fortune.* * 

' ^Poerio and his forty companions, except a fortunate 
half-dozen, were condemned. They were consigned to 
various terms of imprisonment—^in the case of the 
principal leaders^ for life, or for terms of years which 
it was* thought probable they would not survive. 
Mr. Gladstone thereon, determined to visit the Vicaria 
prison in Naples. The Government was so confident 
of its strength, and so ignorant of the visitor’s in¬ 
tentions and power, that he obtained entry. The 
horrors of the Vicaria, probably the best prison in the 
kingdom, as being in the capital and therefore more 
exposed to inquiry and criticism, Mr. Gladstone was 
accused of exaggerating. But when an English friend 
of the Neapolitan Government had seen it, he was 
obliged to coyicss that ‘ the atmosphere was as thick 
as in a London fog from the horrible exhalations,’ that 
the prisoners were * evidently always addressed and 
treated as brutes,’ and that ‘ human life was in a living 
tomb, assisting at the spectacle of its own decay.’ It 
was here, then, that Mr. Gladstone saw 

* the official doctors not going to the sick prisoners, but 
the sick prisoners/ me'n with almost death on their faces, 
toiling upstairs to them, because the lower regions of 
such a place of darkness are too foul and loathsome to 
allow it to be expected that professional men should 
consent to earn bread by entering them.’ 

- -- - - - - — - 7-— 

• It must be remembered that Mr. Gladstone was recantirig. 
Gladstone and Molesworth, wrote^Lord Palmerston in 1851 , *say 
that they were wrong last year in their attacks on my foreign 
polfcy, but they did not know the truth.* , 
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’ ' On the island prison of Nisida, whither he next pro¬ 
ceeded, he found Poerio and other distinguished men, 
in the coars§ red garb of convicts, each of them chained 
either to a fell(jw-suffcrer in the cause, or else to a 
common criminal. 

‘ The prisoners had a heavy, limping movement, 
much as if one leg had been shorter than the other. 
But the refinement of suffering in thi^ case arises from 
the circumstance that hei*e we have men of education 
and high feeling chained incessantly^together.’ 

The couplings were never removed on any Occasion 
either by day or by night. , 

' I myself,' wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘ saw a political 
prisoner, Romeo, chained in the manner I have described 
to an ordinary offender, a young man with one of the 
most ferocious and sullen countenances I have seen 
among hundreds of the Neapolitan crimin^s.' 

• • 

Another jmfortunate, by a refinement of cruelty, was 
chained to the false witness named Margherita, who 
had been suborned against him at his trial. 

' I must say,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘ T was astonished 
at the mildness with wlych they spoke of those at whose 
hands they were enduring thhse abominable persecutions, 
and at their Christian resignation, as ^well as their for¬ 
giving temper, for they seemed ready to undergo with 
cheerfulness whatever might yet be in store for them. 
Their health was •evidently suffering, ... I had seen 
Poerio, in December during his trial, but should not 
have known him in Nisida. He did not expect his own 
heafth to ^tand, although God, he said, had given him 
strength to endure. It was suggested to him from 
an authoritative quarter, that his mother, of whom 
he was tlge only prop, might be sent to the king •to 
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implore his pardon, or he might himself apply for it. lie 
steadily refused. That mother, when I was at Naples, 
was losing her mental pov^or^ under the pressure of her 
afflictiniis/ 

This lady died, in fact, in September of the following 
year. Her other son, Alessandro, of more fiery tem¬ 
perament and advanced politics, had fallen fighting 
for Italy in Vcpice. She had brought them up for 
such service, preferring unhappy sons to cowardly, 
but when the inevitable end came, it broke her 
heart. 

f >It was here in Nisida that the chained prisoners im¬ 
plored their visitor not to consider the further penal¬ 
ties which any public action on his part might bring 
down on themselves, but to consider only how he 
might accelerate the liberation of their country. 
Before he left the island prison he had agreed with 
Poerio that ^lublic exposure was what was needed. 

‘ As to us,’ sakl that generous man, and his companions 
re-echoed him, ‘ as to us, never mind ; we can hardly 
be worse than we are.* 

Having made this agrccmenL with Poerio, it was 
perhaps a mistake on Mr. Ciiadstone’s pari that on his 
return to England he persuaded himself, or allowed 
T.ord Aberdeen to persTiade hirfi, to delay publication 
until the elder statesman, * as an old friend of the 
Austrian Government ’ in pre-Waterloo times, had 
applied privately to Vienna. Lord Aberdeen^ con¬ 
vinced and shocked by what he heard, hoped that 
Austrid, as the patron of Ferdinand, would use her 
influence to obtain * some improvement. ’ T\yo months 
elapsed before Schv^arzenberg’s answer came to hand, 
and during the interval Mr.<iladstoiic not unnaturally 
ber^ame impatient. Early in July 1851, fwo days 
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before the arrival of the Austrian’s reply, he'published 
his famous ‘ Letters to Lord Aberdeen.’ He should 
have done^o two months before : publishing them 
when and now he did, he slightly offended his be¬ 
nevolent and honourable colleague. The Austrian 
negotiation with Naples, unsympathetically but 
honestly * undertaken by Schwarzenberg, was from 
the first predestined to futility if it was in any way 
intended to fulfil the agreement witti Poerio S-nd his 
companions at Nisida. It is not conceivable that 
Austria, with her own black recofd as it then stood, 
and her entire policy based upon repression In Italy, 
would or could have obtained from IJerdinand—who 
was moreover no such complete slave of Austria as 
his predecessors had been—more than the release of 
a certain number of prisoners. The question was not 
of a few dozen men but of many thousands, not of a 
single state trial but of a political system. 

« 

‘ It is,not," wrote Mr. Gladstone in his first letter, 

‘ it is not nier^ imperfection, not corruption in low 
quarters, not occasional severity that I am about to 
describe ; it is incessant, systematic violation of the law 
by the power appointed to watch over and maintain it. 

. . •. It is the wholesale persecution of virtue when 

* Lord Stamnore tells me that the reason why his father, Lord 
Aberdeen, was left so long without an ftnsvvfcr by Schwarzenberg, 
was thrfit the latter had written to Naples to get private assurance 
that Ferdinand would accede to the Austrian request when it was 
officially made. Lord Stanmore says that Schwarzenberg had got 
this assurance, though the exact nature of the promised concessions 
is not ascertainable. On the other hand, De Cesare*\. 65, 66, says 
tha» the N^'apolitan Ministry absolutely disregarded the warning 
sent them by Castelcicala, their representative in London, of the 
b)rthconiing publicaMon of Mr. Gladstone’s letters (of which Aber¬ 
deen had notified him), and concealed these warnings from King 
Ferdinand.* 
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united with intelligence, operating upon such a scale 
that entire classes may with truth be said to be its 
object, so that the Government is in bitter and cruel, 
as well as utterly illegal,* hostility to whi^iever in the 
nation really lives and moves and forms the mainspring 
of practical progress and improvement ; it is the awful 
profanation of public religion, by its notorious alliance, 
in the governing powers, with the violation of every 
moral law. ... It is the perfect prostitution of the 
judicial office. ... I have seen and heard strong and 
too true expressions used, " T'his is the negation of God 
erected into a system of government.’' ’ f 

;; [This terrible invective, and the yet more terrible 
array of facts supporting it, produced a profound and 
permanent effect on the sympathies of our country. 

/It moulded English opinion on the subject of Naples, 

' as Burke’s more abstract' Reflections ’ moulded it on 
the subject yf the French Revolution, and in both 
cases the pamphlet was the more persuasive because 
the author was a noted adherent of the .English party 
least inclined to the views advocated." Tlie press, 
almost without exception, joined in the outcry, and 
the Times gave up King Ferdinand, whom it had 
supported in 1848. 

/ ^ In political circles abroad the letters aroused more 
controversy, but scarcely less interest. The reply of 
the Neapolitan Government convicted Mr. Gladstone 
of a few small mistakes which he readily acknowledged, 
but only served to demonstrate by its silences the 

♦ The consti'.ution granted in January 1848 was never repealed, 
but was treated as a dead letter. This insolent indiffer<ince to'the 
law was what chiefly offended Mr. Gladstone’s Conservative instincts. 

t ‘ La negazione di Dio eretta a^’iistenla di governo* It us to be 
noted that this famous epigram was not originally Mr. Gladstone’s, 
but pi Italian origin. . 
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truth of the bulk of his accusations, and was pounded 
to pieces in his * Examination of the Reply,' and in an 
anonymoui * Detailed Exposure.* The hatred felt for 
England in the Papal and reactionary world rose to 
extravagant heights. One of the principal historians 
of that party, De Sivo, in his elaborate * History of the 
Two Sicilies,* more than ten years later, answered 
* Lord Gladston* by saying that the fnglish sold their 
wives with ropes round their necks for a few ‘ pences,* 
and then had the impertinence to complain of * little 
trials in Naples. * Although an inij^ortant section of the 
French press, especially the Catholic papers, loudly 
defended the King of Naples, although high Parisian 
society made a dead set against England and Mr. 
Gladstone, yet the ultimate effect was very consider¬ 
able on Napoleon III. and his subjects, who had more¬ 
over their own ‘ Murattist * designs on Southern Italy. 
In 1856, France joined England in withdrawing her 
minister from Naples as a protest against the royal 
misgovemmenl;, and in the supreme crisis of Gari¬ 
baldi's fate in i860, the sense that the Neapolitan 
Bourbons were pariahs prevented Napoleon from 
interfering on their behalf. For that strange man, 
though he had himself committed a great political 
crime, was not, like the <iespots of Eastern Europe, 
inseUvSible to the moral responsibilities of diplomacy. 
Mr. Gladstone, in fact, created in France and England 
the feeling which kept the international ring clear for 
Garibaldi's final* attack on the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies. When, in 1864, the Liberator of J^Ia^es came 
to •our island, at a great reception held in his honour 
at Chiswick, Mr. Gladstone stood among other dis¬ 
tinguished men to receive*him on the staircase. As he 
came upwin his red shirt and puncio, he saw the frjend 
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of the prisoners, seized his hand, and said with deep 
feeling the single word :' Precurseur/ 

rfi.^^ But the most terrible sufferings of all—^Vhose which 
were endured in the mountain fortress of Montefusco 
and the island of San Stefano—were never witnessed 
or described by Mr. Gladstone. Posterity, however, 
^ possesses a yet more lifelike and intimate record than 
any which he cohld have given, for these experiences 
were narrated by the chief victims themselves, in the 
Memorie of Castrc?mediano and the Ricordanze of 
Settembrini—memoirs such as can be written only 
by men of remarkable character and intellect under 
circumstances of transcendent interest.* 

^v;}Thc Neapolitan nobility as a whole, while often dis¬ 
approving of the action of the Government, left the 
constitutional movement in the hands of the class just 
below them the social scale. But there were ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule :— , 

' SigisiTiondo Castromediano, Duke of MorciaMo, Mar¬ 
quis of Caballino, lord of seven baronies, died on the 
26th of August, 1895, in tCc smallest room of his vast, 
ruined castle, a few miles from Lecce, He left no heir 
to his poverty. With him disappeared a house which 
was already illustrious and ancient when one of its 
members fought for fair-haired Manfred of Benevento, 
On his coffin were placed the chain of a galley-slave and 
the red jacket worn by Neapolitan convicts. The^e, he 
used to say, were his decorations.' 

* I'liosct who cannot read these works in the original, w,ill find 
the two storics'Hold in an admirable form in the Italian Characters 
of Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. Only the later edkion (i^oi) 
contains the essay on Castromediano. I take this opportunity of 
thanking the authoress of Italy’s^ book of heroes for the many 
services which she has rendered to me in the study of Garibaldian 
histQry. i 
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man whose life history is thus epitomised was 
more an antique Roman than a Neapolitan Liberal. 
He had the^ualities of that aristocratic and stoic ideal 
adumbratea in the characters of Plutarch. His pride 
differed from the pride of other Neapolitan nobles, 
being inward not outward, moral not social; he 
wished for no approval save from his own conscience. 
But he knew what the ancients did not always know^ 
that the true pride is generous to eri^mies, and when, 
in the hour of triumph, Garibaldi asked him for the 
names of his unjust judges, he* replied: * I have 
forgotten them/ He was no politician, anihe held 
in scorn the secret societies of vSouthem Italy with their 
* ridiculous mystical rites/ He ha^ no ambition 
save to live and to die in his old castle, vastly remote 
from the world in the scorched Apulian wilderness. 
There, in fact, after i860, he passed the remaining 
thirty-five years of his long life. But, in the early 
months of 1848 he felt bound to take proper part 
as local ^magnate in the welcome given by the neigh¬ 
bourhood to the brief reign of liberty. For this he was 
seized, tried and condemned by the provincial court 
of Otranto to thirty years in irons. 


". Ip. the prison on the island of Procida, where he was 
first confined after his sentence, the camorra ruled 
among the prisoners with little interference from the 
gaolers. The criminals had khives, and murdered- 
each •other with relative impunity, while vice of every 
kind was rampant and uncontrolled. The more 
respectable inmates sometimes begged to be confined 
in .the worst penal dungeons of the plaSoe in order 
to avoid* this terrible and dangerous society. But 
Castromediano' was treated by the most abandoned 
wretches^ with the awe due to a superior being. 
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(At last, 6ne day, the gaolers burst in with cries of 
^ Viva il Re / Libeytd, liberfd/ and informed the 
* politicals * that they were released by the clemency 
of the king.^ They were sorted out from the common 
criminals aid put on board ship for the mainland. 
For some hours the pitiless jest deceived many, but it 
soon appeared that they were only being moved to a 
place of yet more cruel torment. On the way thither, 
they were joineJ'by another group of prisoners from 
Nisida, including Poerio and the men whom Mr. 
Gladstone had visited. Poerio was hailed by them all 
as their'father and cliief. Soon it was whispered in 
their ranks, but for long it was not believed, that they 
were bound for the up-country fortress of Montefusco, 
which had been closed seven years back as no longer 
fit for human habitation. In the damp walls of this 
medieeval ruin, Ferdinand had determined to confine 
fifty of the pnncipal political prisoners under harsh 
rules specially approved by himself, and under a 
gaoler who was the incarnation of cruelty. ^ As the 
files of chained prisoners, already fainting with 
hunger and misery, wound up the mountain road 
to this dreadful place, a gaunt, hg.lf-naked beggar 
suddenly rose up on the wall of a town beneath 
which they were passing, ajUd waving his great stick 
cried out in devilish glee : ' Viva 'o Re! Carbonari! 
Jacobins 1 Montdi’us< 5 o is waiting for you.' And then, 
breaking into song, he croaked out; 

* Whoe'er comes back to life 
From Montefusco's towers 
May boast himself twice born 
Into this world of ours.* 

Il 

Th^ passed on with sinking hearts. 
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J 7 On their first arrival in the damp anti vermin 
haunted dungeons, they were almost starved to death, 
and only obtained food as the result of long expostu¬ 
lations. Tne chief gaoler exhausted every device to 
aggravate their misery. Though they were all men 
of refinement, orderly and long suffering, they were 
daily threatened with flogging, which was actually 
carried out upon one of them. Their letters were not 
only read by the gaolers, but were* often kept back 
witli cruel insult, except on, those frequent occasions 
when the death of some broken-hearted wife, father, 
mother, or sister was announced ; then, indeed, the 
letters were handed on with alacrity, but without a 
sign of compassion. Many of them were permanently 
ruined in health, eight died of disease, and none were 
‘ born again ' without carrying away lasting traces of 
their entombment. Castromediano’s hair turned white, 
but he and Poerio, though both shaken by illness, 
supported the spirits of their comrade^, which were 
indeed o^ metal kindred to their own. The song of a 
nightingale pouHng out from bushes below the castle 
gave them comfort and hope ; it was therefore killed 
by the gaoler. 

' At last half a dozen out of the fifty were corrupted 
an(I became spies on the rest. They were perpetually 
worried to sue for pardon. Indeed, it is probable that 
the worst severities were applied in order to break 
the spirit of the men whose names now stood for so 
much in Italy and in Europe, and induce them to 
recant and humble themselves before the throne so 
grj^vely imperilled by their now famous sufferings 
and their continued defiance. But they knew they 
were in the forefront of Hinly's battle, and were ready 
to die at^their posts. 
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Meanwhile on the desert island of San Stefano, ten 
leagues out to sea off Gaeta, Luigi Settembrini, under 
a sentence of death commuted to that of perpetual 
imprisonment, was shut up with thirty cfcher ‘ polit¬ 
icals ’ in the famous er^astolo, among eight hundred 
wretches condemned for murder and other more 
abominable crimes, to hopeless and unending punish¬ 
ment. Over a doorway op})osite the prison-house ran 
a Latiift inscription : 

‘ Donee Sancta Themis sccleriim tot monstra catenis 
Viveta tenet, staTres, stat iibi tufa domtis.' * 

‘ These words,’ wrote Settembrini, ‘ were not read or 
not understood‘by most who entered, but they froze 
the hearts of the political prisoners, warning them that 
they were entering a place of everlasting woe, among a 
lost people, of whom they themselves were to become 
part. One must have great faith in God and in virtue 
not lo despaifs’ 

t 

Here no one was chained. There was in fact much 
licence. Drink went the round among the worst of 
the inmates, perhaps alleviating their misery and 
certainly shortening its term, but greatly adding to 
the discomfort of the respectable prisoners. Knives 
were common, and murder was,, an ordinary incident. 
Ten men were shut up together in each cell, the 
political prisoners being carefully scattered about so 
that they should in all cases be physically and morally 
at the mercy of their dreadful companions. ‘ Men 
become^ beasts, descended to the utmost depth of 
moral degradation,’ wrote Settembrini, although he 
succeeded in forming close human and spiritual rela- 

* While sacred Justice holds in chains so many monsters of crime, 
your wealth and liouse stand safe. 
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tions with one or two of these children of unutterable 

woe. v„. 

" ^ The diary of this man's agony, written in the gaol of 
criminals Condemned for life, has become an Italian 
classic. 

‘ The three years/ he wrote, after that time had 
elapsed, ' are for me as one sole day—both short and 
long. I turn to contemplate this lapse of time, un¬ 
marked by events, and it seems brief; one day does not 
differ from another ; one always sees and suffers the 
same things. Here time is like a»shoreless sea, without 
sun or moon or stars—immense and monotonous. Many 
of the prisoners who have been here for thirty years 
say, when they speak of what they •did or saw thirty 
years ago, “ Not long since 1 saw this, I did that.” I 
also say, “Not long since I was condemned to death.” 
But when I look upon myself and my soul and this poor, 
torn heart, when I reckon up my woes and uncover the 
wounds which reach even to the deptlig of my soul, oh, 
then •these three years seem to be infinite ! I cannot 
recall the few pleasures and the many gAefs I had before : 
the griefs of these three endless years seem all my life. 
Three years, and if I have to say ten, and twenty, and 
thirty ^ I shall never say it, for I shall not live so long. 

* My body and my clothes are soiled ; it is of no use 
lif). try and keep clean ; the smoke and dirt make me 
sickening to myself.* My spirit is tainted ; I feel all the 
hideousness, the horror, the terror of crime ; had I 
remorse, I should think 1 too were j. criminal. My spirit 
is i>eing undone. It seems to me as if my hands also 
were foul with blood and theft. I forget virtue and 
beauty. 

“ Oh, my God, Father of the unfortunate,* consoler of 
those jvho suffer, oh save my soul from this filth, and if 
Thou hast written that I must here end my sorrowful 
life,* oh let that end C4)me soon. Thou knowest grief 
does not frighten or subdue me ; I bear my cross ; eveK 
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on my kne^s I drag it after me ; but I fear to become rile, 
I fear my soul growing perverted ; even now, I reco|nise 
it no more.’ 

i 

53 In April 1854 he wrote to his wife ;— 

* I kissed your portrait, my beloved one, but I kissed 
it in secret. The men among whom I live, if they had 
seen me would have laughed at me, because they have 
no knowledge of yjrtue or of love. . . . Were anyone 
to read ^ne words I write to you he would laugh at me 
and at my love. But you will not laugh, my beloved. 
Those who have not buffered as we have suffered cannot 
understand how misfortune strengthens and purifies love." 

Settembrini prt'served his life and his reason in this 
hell by applying his mind to his famous translation 
of Lucian, and by enjoying the friendship of his fellow- 
prisoner Silvio Spaventa. 

In the winter of 1854-55 the political prisoners were 
at length separated from the criminals and confined 
together in two tooms overlooking the sea. Here they 
began seriously to devise means of escdpe, concerted 
by secret correspondence with their Italian friends 
through the medium of Temple, the British Minister 
at Naples. Anthony Panizzi, an exile from Modei^a 
ever since 1821, famous in the land of his adoption as 
the Librarian of the British ‘Museum, formed a plot 
for the release of Settembrini and Spaventa. Money 
was collected for this purpose from Lord and Lady 
Holland, Mr. Gladstone and others^ Sir James 
Hudson, the British Minister at Turin, who had 
already earned the confidence of all parties of Italiaij 
patriots, from Cavour downwards, introduced the 
English conspirators to the Democrats of Genoa, well 
toowing that they were better suited than Moderates 
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and Cavourians for an enterprise of this character.* 
The Italian end of the plot was therefore placed in the 
hands of three men: Medici, who had so gallantly 
defended the Vascello, the key to the Janiculum, in 
the siege of 1849; Bertani, the head doctor of the 
Roman hospitals on that occasion, now the chief agent 
and friend of Mazzini in Italy; and Garibaldi him¬ 
self—^three old friends who were destined ere long to 
organise and execute a more imp(»rtant but no less 
hairbrained adventure than the release of Settembrini 
from San Stefano. Garibaldi, all agog for action on 
however small a scale, undertook to command the 
expedition, and a detailed plan of escape was arranged 
with the prisoners. But the ship, purchased by the 
English sympathisers, was lost off Yarmouth in 
October 1855, before ever Garibaldi had set foot on 
her deck. The plot never fairly recovered from this 
blow, though Garibaldi paid a fl5dng visit to Panizzi 
in tha British Museum in February 1856. But Temple 
had long thought it imprudent, and Panizzi was won 
over to that Opinion. By the end of the year even 
Bertani gave up hope. So Garibaldi remained on 
Caprera, and Settembrini on San Stefano for another 
three years. 

/while the emissaries of this abortive plot were 
passing between Caprefa, Genoa and England, the' 
stir of movement began again •in the Neapolitan 
dominions. After 1848 aU hope had been dead, and 
even indignation had been muffled by fear, until 
Cavour’s Crimean policy encouraged the Italian cause 
ip general, and England and France raised the Nea- 
politari question in particular. Finally, in October 

• Cavour, indeed, knew of ftie plot, and believed that Palmerston 
knew al|o. * 
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1856, the two Western powers withdrew their repre¬ 
sentatives from Naples for no reason in the world 
except that the king sturdily refused to listen to our 
advice as to his methods of governing his owii subjects. 
This action of Palmerston and Clarendon, though it 
was shrewdly criticised by men of the world as being 
at once interfering and impotent, had real effect in 
encouraging King Ferdinand’s rebellious subjects, 
who sa'sj^ in it a)» promise of help, and an official 
endorsement of Mr. Gladstone’s accusations. The 
victories of the Italjans in the Crimea, and the im- 
IK)rtance of the English and French action at Naples, 
were both greatly exaggerated as rumour passed 
secretly from mouth to mouth among the Sicilians 
and South Italians, whose ill-informed and easily 
excited minds were rendered doubly credulous by the 
artificial ignorance imposed by the censor. The era 
of hope and conspiracy began again. 

,? ” But in order to understand the three rival policies 
directed against the King of Naples—the Murattist, 
the Mazzinian and the Cavourian—and Garibaldi’s 
relation to each, it will be necessary to take a wider 
survey of Italian affairs. 



CHAPTER IV 

CAVOUR BRINGS THE DEMOCRATS ifND NAPOLEON III. 
INTO HIS CAMP—PISACANE’S EXPEDITION—PLOM- 
BIERES AND THE DECLARATJON OF WAR AGAINST 
AUSTRIA—1856-59 

* The adhesion of Garibaldi to our principles is an event of 
immense importance. We must make the utmost of this event, 
which secures for us the sympathies, and, when required, the active 
assistance of all the youth of Italy.’—Letter of Pallavicino to 
Manin, 1857. 

T he Democratic party, in which resided most of 

the faith, vigour and initiatives of the Italian 

Risorgimento, ^as well as most of its unwisdom and 

rashness, had in the summer of 1849 come into deadly 

conflict on the walls of Rome with France and 

Napoleon III.. Nothing short of the supreme genius 

of Cavour could in ten years’ time have brought these 

irreconcilable enemies ,side by side into the field 

against Austria. Indeed, Cavoiu was one of the very 

few men who so much as realised the necessity for 

this strange combination,, but he saw from the first 

that the Piedmontese statesmen and soldiers could 

not overcome Austria and the princes ^dependent on 

her in Italy, without the assistance both of France and 

of the Italian Democrats. In September 1856 he 

made his pact with thef Democratic leaders. In July 

1S58, ,at Plombieres, he made his pact with the* 
*> ♦ 
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French Emperor. In the spring of 1859 he forced uu 
the war and the revolution. 

On the side of the Italian Democrats, the (originators 
of the alliance with Cavour were Manin, the creator 
and defender of the Venetian Republic of 1848, and 
his intimate friend PaUavicino. The immense value 
which they attached to the adhesion of Garibaldi to 
their new policy is shown by the words which stand 
at the head of this chapter. That adhesion was 
readily given. On August 13, 1856, Garibaldi, intro¬ 
duced by PaUavicino, had his first interview with 
Cavour. The gueriUa chief was received with courteous 
familiarity, and went away rejoicing and speaking of 
the great minister as * his friend.' The interview was 
secret, but Garibaldi next year publicly proclaimed 
his acceptance of Victor Emmanuel’s kingship as the 
basis of Italian xmity. When the world knew that 
the defender of the Roman Republic had, at the 
instigation of t|ie defender of the Venetian Republic, 
accepted the principle of Monarchy, aU chance of 
further disruption in the Liberal ranks was removed, 
and the Italian patriots, with a few important ex¬ 
ceptions, were united under one Uag. Mazzini's 
policy of the ' r^utr^ banner *—^that is, the policy 
of temporary alliance with Pjedmont against Austria, 
leaving the question of Monarchy or Republic to be 
settled after the wal—^Was now repudiated. Garibaldi 
never ceased to think that a Republic was ideaUy the 
best form of government, but he remained for the 
rest of his life actively loyal to ^the Italian monarchy, 
and never, though often under severe temptation, 
consented to raise the * neutral banner.' 

To this great decision, the most important and the 
' best political action of his long career, he wa? urged 
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by many motives. Above all else he saw that the 
Monarchy would unite a country which the Republic 
would diwde. ' I was and still am a Republican/ he 
wrote, * but I have no belief in a system of popular 
government so uncompromising as to impose itself by 
force on the majority of a nation/ Another motive 
perhaps was irritation with Mazzini, the legacy of their 
quarrels during the defence of Rome, and the result 
of the natural incompatibility of 'their characters.* 
Another, closely connected with this feeling, was his 
soldierly dislike of the Mazzinian method of under¬ 
taking wars with undisciplined and insufficient forces, 
and his perception that the regular army of Piedmont 
was essential to the expulsion of th 5 Austrians. We 
must also take into account at this period his confi¬ 
dence in Cavour, and his belief that Italy was on the 
eve of war and revolution, stirred up this time ' from 
above.* He had, besides, at aU times^ a vague belief 
in the uses of a popular Dictator to, supplement or 
replace Parliamentary government, and this theory, 
which ran strangely athwart his democratic and 
republican principles in his illogical mind, predis¬ 
posed him to aqcept the headship of Victor Emmanuel. 
L^st, but not least, we must coimt his personal de¬ 
votion to the chivalroi^s warrior king. Garibaldi's 
belief in Victor Emmanuel survived by many years 
his belief in Cavour, and was ^dtfd only by death. 

Ih the summer of 1857 the leaders of the new 
* National pacty' formed the ‘ Italian National 

• When Garibaldi came to London in 1864, Mr. jfohn Morley, 
viio hadjSeen his triumphal entry, was describing it in the evening 
to Mazzini. Mazzini asked, ‘ Wdl, Mr. Morley, have you ever seen 
a lioi^? ’ * Yes, I have, at the Zoo.’ ‘ Have you noticed the face 
of a lion ? Do you not think'it is a very foolish face ? Well, that 
is Garib|ldi'5.’ I have this story at first hand. 
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Society/ iftodelliug its organisation on that of the 
English Aiiti-Corn-Law League. Italians of all the 
provinces, free or enslaved, were invited tcj^join, and 
did so in thousands. The officers of the society were 
converted Republicans; Pallavicino was president. 
Garibaldi vice-president, the Sicilian La Farina 
secretary, Manin, in his exile in Paris, signed the 
articles of the society on his death-bed in August 1857, 
and did ’not live tb see the ripening of his weU-laid 
scheme for the liberation of Italy. 

; Hitherto the policy of the House of Savoy, even 
when patriotic and Liberal, had been ‘ provincial ’— 
or * municipal' as the Mazzinians tauntingly called it 
—aiming at the extension of the boimdaries of Pied¬ 
mont, not at the creation of an Italian State in which 
Piedmont should merge its own existence. Hitherto 
the ' men of the revolution,' the Democratic party 
inspired by Ma?zini, had been the leaders of the move¬ 
ment for national unity, which had seemed a chi-mera 
to Piedmontese statesmen. Cavomr’s predecessqrs and 
many of his colleagues * wshed to annex Lombardy 
and the Duchies but not to make the nation/ But 
now things had changed. The Pnme Minister of 
Piedmont was in secret alliance with a society, headed 
by cx-Republican chiefs, whose avowed aim was to 
place the crown of all Italy and Sicily on the head of 
Victor Emmanuel. ’Eath side had accepted something 
of the programme and spirit of the other. 

* But the degree to which Cavour was conspiring with 
Pallavicino and Garibaldi against the Pope and the 
King of Naples had to be concealed, lest Napoleon 
should take alarm and so the other conspiracy against 
Austria in the North be utterly frustrated. ’ For 
’ Napoleon would not allow North Italy to annex either 
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Rome or the South. On the one hand hfe was pro¬ 
tector of the Pope, and on the other he had designs of 
placing or the throne of Naples his own kinsman 
Lucien Murat, who, through his father Joachim, had 
some rights of memory in that kingdom. All that 
Cavour dared do, to thwart these Murattist designs 
so dangerous to the prospects of Italian unity, was 
to put the English diplomats on tlicir guard. In 
September, 1857, he explained his position fmnkly to 
La Farina, the Sicilian secretary of the National 
Society :— • 

' I have faith,’ said Cavour, ‘ that Italy will become 
one State, and will have Rome for its capital. But I 
do not know whether it is ready for this great change, 
for I do not know the other provinces of Italy. I am 
minister of the King of Piedmont, and I cannot, I ought 
not, to say or do anything prematurely to compromise 
his dynasty. Make your National Socie^-y, and we shall 
not hs.ve long to wait for our opportunity. But remem¬ 
ber that among iny political friends no one believes the 
enterprise (viz., the union of Italy) possible, and that 
haste would compromise me and the cause. Come to 
see me whenever you like, but come at daybreak, and 
let no one else see or know. If,’ he added smiling, ' I 
an questioned in Parliament or by diplomats, I shall 
deny you, like Peter, and,say, “ I know him not.” ’ 

From that time forward La PaiiAa regularly visited 
Cayour, coming up to his bedroom every day before 
sunrise, by a secret stair. 

For the present, therefore, the Piedmontese propa¬ 
ganda in Naples and Sicily had little opeiv support 
from the Piedmontese Government. But it was vigor¬ 
ously pushed by Cavour’s Neapolitan friends living 
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in exile at Turin, like Antonio Scialoja, as also by La 
Farina and the National Society. It was also favour¬ 
ably regarded by the men who from the ^Teapolitan 
prisons exercised a profound influence over Neapolitan 
opinion. Poerio managed to smuggle out from the 
dungeon of Montefusco a pencilled note with the 
words : ‘ Let our pole-star be always and only Pied¬ 
mont.' Both he and Settembrini condemned the 
French Murattist Inovement as anti-national, and the 
action of the Mazzinians as factious, premature, and 
sometimes criminal. -'For the Mazzinian party, though 
it did uiseful work in combating the Murattists, 
attacked the Bourbon rule by some very questionable 
methods. The attempt to assassinate King Ferdinand, 
in December 1856, made by the soldier Agesilao 
Milano, who wounded him with the bayonet during a 
review, was the act of a solitary individual, a Mazzinian 
fanatic ready to sacrifice his own life, and endowed 
with moral qualities which explain, though they can 
hardly justify, the high esteem in which his memory 
was held by Italian and English sympathisers. But 
to Mazzini himself and a large section of his followers 
must be assigned the praise and blame for Pisacane’s 
expedition of the following summer. ^ 

The Mazzinians, alarmed at the progress of Murat- 
tism, determined on immediate action in the south. 
A plan was formed tfe invade the Neapolitan coast from 
Genoa, the sea-cradle of Italian democracy. Maziini 
himself left England, and came disguised to the base 
of operations. But the resources of his party, after 
the recent seciessions to the National Society, were 
so small, the reports from the Neapolitan capital so 
discouraging, that half even acf the faithful remhant 
"tried to persuade their chief to abandon thp rash 
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project. His old friend Saffi, who, having-shared his 
triumvirate in Rome, now shared his exile in England, 
and Bertani, his agent in Genoa, were alike opposed 
to the design. The best Neapolitan soldier among the 
exiles, Cosenz, afterwards Garibaldi's able lieutenant 
in Sicily and Naples, refused to lead men to destruction. 
Garibaldi himself, when Jessie White Mario upbraided 
him for declining to join the expedition, replied to her 
with kindness and good humour, but declare(^ that he 
disapproved of sending men to the slaughter ' to make 
the canaille laugh.' 

But Mazzini found men of the right temper for his 
purpose in the Neapolitan Carlo Pisacane, the Cala¬ 
brian Nicotera, and the Sicilian ROsolino Pilo. On 
June 25, 1857, Pisacane and Nicotera sailed from 
Genoa in a small steamer named the Cagliari, taking 
with them two dozen young men of a spirit no less 
determined than their own. They missed Pilo, who 
was on the look-out for them with a similar force in 
another small ship, and sailed on aloiie to meet their 
fate. 

The original design had been to land first on the is¬ 
land of San Stefano, and release Settembrini, Spaventa, 
and their fellow prisoners. But Spaventa, whom they 
found means to consult, would have nothing to do 
with the plan, for fear that the forcible capture of the 
island would involve the release;of the malefactors 
as weU as of the political prisoners.* Pisacane there¬ 
fore landed instead at the neighbouring convict island 
of Ponza, which the little force captured by a brilliant 
stroke. There followed the disgraceful scene averted 

* The Panizzi-Garibaldi plot for their release (see p. 70 above) 
had involved no risk of free.^ng the common convicts, as stealth, 
not force, was the principle of that plan. 
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from Saii'Stefano by Spaventa’s unselfish caution. 
Pisacane released and took away with him on the 
Cagliari some 200 common convicts, besi(^s a dozen 
‘ politicals ’ and a hundred old soldiers ol the War 
of Liberation. With this undesirable force they 
landed at Sapri. Some of the Liberals of the neigh¬ 
bourhood tried to raise the cry of Viva Murat, but 
the cries raised by the invaders were Viva V Italia and 
Viva la Ucpubhlica. As they marched up country into 
the mountains of the Basilicata, they found the 
peasantry in some villages neutral, while others turned 
out to defend their homes against a force which they 
justly believed to be principally composed of criminals, 
although Pisacafj.e was able to repress any tendency 
to misconduct during the short time the expedition 
lasted. Reactionary feeling, stirred up by the village 
priests, was not wanting, and the Liberators found 
themselves opposed not only by Neapolitan troops, 
but by armed peasants, and even by women and 
children. After two severe conflicts with the^ troops 
and peasantry at Padula and Sanza,' in which the 
convicts bore themselves well, the Republican force 
was overpowered. A pitiless massacre ensued, for the 
peasants were mad with rage. Pisacane died fight¬ 
ing : Nicotera and others were captured, desperately 
wounded. * 

: Meanwhile at G«not, Mazzini plotted to surprise 
and capture the royal arsenals, in order to fit -out 
further expeditions in aid of Pisacane. The Pied¬ 
montese government had warning, and forestalled the 
attempt. Thereupon, by Mazzini’s advice, it w%s 
decided to abandon the project, but one smafi party 
of the conspirators proceeded ^o carry out its original 
•orders, and a scuffle took place in which a Piedmontese 
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soldier Was killed. Throughout the peninsula the 
indignation of patriots was aroused against the men 
who had l|red on the national uniform and wantonly 
risked a civil war in the State which was now regarded 
as Italy in embryo. Public opinion enabled Cavour 
to indulge to the full his lifelong hatred of Mazzini, 
which contrasted so strongly with his admiration for 
Garibaldi. Mazzini escaped to England, but was con¬ 
demned to death in his absence, ^nd many of his 
followers were sentenced to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment. His prestige had received «an even more severe 
blow than that which it had suffered from the affairs 
of Mantua and Milan five years before. His party was 
in ruins. * 

Pisacane’s expedition against the Bourbons is re¬ 
lated to Garibaldi’s successful expedition three years 
later, exactly as John Brown’s raid on Harper’s 
Ferry is related to the American Civil \Var. Pisacane 
was at the time condemned by almost all the friends 
of freedom, as having brought discredit on the cause, 
but a few years later his name was the watchword of 
that cause in the hour of its triumph, when the ghosts 
of the forerunriers seemed to be marching in front 
of,the triumphant columns of liberation. Like John 
Brown, he had exacerbated the feud, made com¬ 
promise impossible, and so helped to bring on the 
final struggle. Like Brown, htj hftd committed some 
acts that were criminal, and some that were sublime, 
and above all else he had known how to die. The 
Genoese part of the plot, the attack on the J^iedmon- 
t^se arsenals, had scarcely the shadow *of an excuse, 
but its failure served at least to show that without 
the Secret connivance the Piedmontese authorities 
no effective expedition could sail from Genoa against' 
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the Bourbons. In i860 this lesson was not forgotten 
by Garibaldi—nor by Cavour. 

f 

Although Cavour's severe reprisals on the Mazzi- 
nians for the Genoese insurrection incurred some 
censure from contemporaries, and more from pos¬ 
terity, those measures were thought too lenient by 
the nervous usurper in the Tuileries, who denounced 
Genoa as the mci^st dangerous city in Europe, and, 
like a true Bonaparte, ceaselessly complained that 
political exiles were permitted to hve in Piedmont, and 
that the press there enjoyed a relative freedom. His 
querulous outcries about exiles and newspapers were 
treated with scorn when addressed to Great Britain, 
but caused grave anxiety to Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour, who on the one hand could not abandon the 
system of liberty in Piedmont without sacrificing the 
newly-won attachment of the Democrats throughout 
the Peninsula, nor, on the other, offend Napoleon 
without losing their last chance of driving the Aus¬ 
trians out of Milan. From this dilemma they escaped 
in strange fashion through an event which seemed 
certain by its very nature to precipitate them into 
the abyss. ' , 

On the night of January 14, 1858, as the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie were driving 
together to the opera, three bombs were hurled at 
them near the entrance of the theatre. The horses 
were killed, but the Emperor, like his uncle under the 
curiously similar circumstances of the royalist plot 
of 1800, stepped out unhurt from the ruins of the 
carriage. Around lay 156 wounded, of whom eight 
expired. When Cavour heard of this wanton slaughter, 
•equally provocative to the sovereign who had been 
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the intended victim and to his people who had been 
the actual sufferers, he exclaimed in an agony of appre¬ 
hension—I if only this is not the work of Italians ! ' 
Soon his worst fears were realised. The criminal 
turned out to be Felice Orsini, ex-official of the Roman 
Republic of 1849, in the service of which he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by suppressing terrorism and 
political crime at Ancona. Since then he had lived 
much in England, seeing Mazzini’% English, friends, 
and still sharing liis political views. Of these views, 
perhaps the most erroneous was a fixed belief that 
only Napoleon prevented France from going to war 
on behalf of Italy, whereas the exact opposite was the 
case. Under this delusion as to pcAitics, and a yet 
worse delusion of his own as to ethics, Orsini, who had 
at this time quarrelled with Mazzini over some private 
afiairs, devised his plot without the knowledge of his 
old associates, but with the help of some mean tools 
of his •own finding. 

„ Austfia herself could not have wished for an event 
more comproifiising to the hopes of Italy, except for 
the one circumstance that the bombs and bomb- 
throwers had come to France not from Piedmont but 
frqm England. The anger of France was expended 
against ‘ perfidious Albion/ with whom a long and 
complicated quarrel arole out of the affair. At first, 
indeed, Napoleon was scarceljp leas angry with Pied¬ 
mont, and demanded of her in set terms the expulsion 
of the emigrants and the silencing of the Democratic 
press. The moment was one of extreme p^ril. But 
npw, as on several later occasions, the fCing came to 
the rescue of his great minister. In a spirited but 
friendly letter Victor ftmnianuel stated the position 
with a wise frankness. 
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‘ If the Emperor wishes me to use violence in my 
kingdom, let him know that T should lose all my influ¬ 
ence, and he all the sympathies of a generous and noble 
nation. . . . that he has no right to trear a faithful 
ally in this fashion ; that I have never endured violence 
from anyone ; that I follow the path of honour without 
reproach, and am responsible for that honour only to 
God and my peojjle ; that our house has carried its 
head high for 850 years, and that no one will make me 
bow it: and that- with all this I desire to be nothing 
but his friend.' • 

In accordance with instructions received, General 
rJella Rocca ‘ committed the imprudence ’ of reading 
to the Emperor these words which would have goaded 
the first Napoleon to some outburst of vulgar fury. 
' That is what I call courage,’ was the generous reply; 
' your king is a fine fellow; I like his letter.’ The 
doubtful and weak-willed guide of Europe’s destiny 
was touched by the undiplomatic sound of Jtruth, 
purpose, and courage ; the adventurer was held in 
envious admiration of' that ancient royalty which was 
the one thing he could not purchase.’ 

And, indeed, the fiery little warrior, with the im¬ 
mense moustache, who strutted about, head in air, 
as ^though he were vainly trying to overtop his 
courtiers, was ‘ every inch a king.' Victor Emmanuel 
came of a royal stock^so ancient and so honourable 
that it could afford to have democratic sympathies 
without losing caste. Like the warrior of Navarre, 
who, two centuries earlier, had done for France a work 
somewhat similar to that which he himself was doing 
for Italy, he had been nursed to hardihood as a moun¬ 
taineer and hunter, and had early learnt, by the dis- 
*cipline of evil times, to estimate men and things as 
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they were, and not as they seemed when viewed from 
palace windows. Though of rougher speech and 
blunter maijners than the ' gentle Henry/ he too was 
loved by the common people whose welfare he had at 
heart and whose company he was always glad to share 
in war and in the chase. He, too, hunted women with 
as little rest or scruple as he himted game. But, in 
other respects, Victor Emmanuel had great virtues. 
His personal and family pride, perhd^s the strongest 
motive in all his actions, took a noble form, for it 
was his first rule of life to be the * njan of honour,' the 
galantmmo in all his dealings—with his subjects, to 
whom he had sworn constitutional oaths, with 
Napoleon, with expectant Italy. He^ too often de¬ 
ceived, or allowed Cavour to deceive, perfidious 
enemies, but those to whom he owed an obligation, 
or who put their trust in him, never had reason to 
repent it. His courage was boundless, his good sense 
remarkable, and his Italian patriotism stronger than 
his religious devotion, with which it so often came 
into conflict. 

It soon appeared, to Cavour's astonishment and 
joy, that not only was the master of France not 
alieijated from ftaly, but that he had now at last 
decided actively to befriend her. His conduct tft 
wards the man who had tried to murder him is one of 
the strangest chapters of the fascinating and mysteri¬ 
ous book of the psychology- of Napoleon III. He 
permitted the trial to be so conducted as to become 
rather the apotheosis of a martyred patriot -yian the 
coryiemnation of a criminal. Though Or^ni perished 
on the scaffold, it was in the odour of a sanctity cast 
about 4iim by his executjpners. The letter in which 
he appealed to Napoleon to win the gratitude of 

• • 4 
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twenty-£ve millions of Italians by freeing their 
coimtry from Austria, was not only allowed to be 
read in the most impressive manner at t^he trial, but 
was printed in the French papers, ahd even, at 
Napoleon*$ special request, in the Piedmontese 
Official Gazette. Cavour, who had no sympathy with 
murderers anywhere, nor with conspirators outside 
diplomacy, was almost shocked at Napoleon's pros¬ 
tration before kis would-be assassin; but since the 
publication of Orsini's letter was a direct challenge 
from France to Austria, he gladly printed it, and it 
remain^ perhaps the strangest document that ever 
enlivened an official newspaper.* 

“The reasons^'Why Napoleon relented to Orsini and 
to Italy will always be open to conjecture. His 
enemies attributed all to fear of assassination, re¬ 
marking that by a campaign in Lombardy he could 
make reparation for Rome, and so sleep at nights 
without dreaming of that single-minded-, Italian 
ferocity of purpose which otherwise would dog him 
to the grave. But those know little of Napoleon who 
think that fear or any other single passion or single 
object can explain his conduct in anything. If he had 
been summoned before the throne o'f Omnipotence to 
give an account of his intentions, he could hardly at 
any moment of his reign Have given a clear and con- 

y *• 

* * Que Voire MajesU se mppelle que les Italiem, au milieu desguels 
Hail mon pdrCy ver&hrcnt avec joic leur sang pour NapolSon le Grand^ 
partout oil il hti pint dc Ics conduire; qu*Elll se rappellc qu'ils lui 
furent fiddles jusqu'cl sa chute ; qu'Ellc se rappellc que tant que Vltalic 
ne sera pas iitiipendante, la tranquillitc de VEuropc et celle de Votre 
Majestc nc seront qtdune chim^re; que Voire Majeste ne Vepoussl pas 
Ic vcvu supfhne d'un patriote sur les marches de Vichafaud; qu^Elle 
dilivre ma pairie, et les htnidictiekns de 25 millions de ctloyens la 
suivront dams la posthtU.^ 
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sistent answer. He was at once a selfish and scheming 
adventurer who murdered liberty in his own country 
and protested against its natural manifestations in 
neighbourii^ lands, and a romantic idealist who 
wished to extend the principles of the French Revolu¬ 
tion over Europe. The liberticide heard the cry of 
Poland and of Italy, which rose in vain to the ears of 
many who disapproved his tyranny in France. He 
was touched by the spectacle of Orsimi’s self-sacrifice, 
and remembered the day when, twenty-seven years 
before, he had himself conspirec^ and revolted on 
behalf of Italian freedom. The Buonapartes^were of 
ancient Italian origin. The fomider of their modem 
fortunes had first leapt to European greatness by his 
Italian campaign of 1796, and perhaps the purest and 
best result of all his mighty activities had been the 
resurrection of Italian life after two centuries of death¬ 
like trance. Was that resurrection now to be com¬ 
pleted Of to be suppressed ? And if militS.ry glory was 
to be one of the bases of the restored Napoleonic 
dynasty *(* peace,' of course, was to be another), 
where could it be better won than in the plains 
of Lodi and Marengo, and in sight of the hills of 
Rivoli ? * • 

Such were Napoleon's personal aspirations, en¬ 
couraged by his intimated friend, the Italian Count 
Arese, and by his cousin Prinoe J/erome Napoleon, 
who, with all his faults, felt a strong and disinterested 
enthusiasm even for the extreme idea of complete 

* Material for the fascinating study of Napoleon IIJ. is most 
easiW available in La Gorce’s fine work, and in OlMvier’s Empire 
Lib^al. * 

The best works on the subject in English are Mr. H. A. L. Fislier’s 
Boixapaflism (1908) and Mr. F. P% Simpson’s Rise of Louis Napoleon 
(1910). 
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Italian unity.* But, for the most part, Napoleon III. 
was served, surrounded, and maintained by reaction¬ 
aries and Clericals. His wife, whom he had married 
for love, was a Clerical. His throne depelided on the 
French Catholics, and the fixed price of their support 
was the defence of the Pope’s temporal power by the 
armies of France. The story runs that Cardinal 
Antonelli was asked one day—' When will the French 
garrison be withdrawn from Rome ? ’ ' When I 

withdraw my garrison from Paris,’ was the reply. 
The flagrant contradiction between the terms on 
which Napoleon held his throne in France and his 
desire to liberate Italy involved him, during the 
remainder of his reign, in weak and crooked courses 
which led him to ‘ ultimate disaster. If he had 
been more farseeing or less generous he would cer¬ 
tainly have shrunk from stirring up the Italian 
question. 

It was chciracteristic of his mind and method that 
when he entered into negotiation with Cavour for an 
offensive alliance against Austria, he., did no'c dismiss 
the reactionary Walewski, but was content to deceive 
him, carrying on the most important diplomatic 
transaction of his reign as a profound secret behind 
the back of his foreign minister. Through the agCiicy, 
first of Prince Jerome and then of the Emperor’s 
physician. Dr. Qonneau, a meeting was arranged 
between Cavour and Napoleon at the quiet health- 
resort of Plombieres during the holiday season of 
1858. On July 21, a single conversation, protracted 

t 

t. 

* I call Prince Napoleon {Plon-Plon) ‘ Prince Jera-me,* a!, ho 
was usually called, though his real name was Joseph ; Jerome was 
also the name of his father (ob. iS^^o) and of his elder brother (ob. 
1847). 
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for nearly eight hours, partly indoors and‘partly in 
the Emperor's phaeton among the wooded valleys of 
the Vosges|Sufficed for the two men to adjust the fate 
of Italy. When the diplomatic world heard that 
Cavour had been at Plombieres incognito, there was 
some uneasiness, but the secret of what he had done 
there was well kept. 

The result of that long day’s conversation was at 
once epitomised by Cavour in Icttefs to General La 
Marmora and to the King. A suitable cause of quarrel 
was to be found with Austria, to* give colour before 
Europe to a premeditated attack. Then *200,000 
French and 100,000 Italian troops were to drive the 
Austrians from Milanese Lombardy* and from the 
Venetian Quadrilateral, and finally to dictate peace 
at Vienna. The Cisalpine domination of the Tedeschi 
was to come to an end. Liberated Italy was not, how¬ 
ever, to be miited in one state ; Napolqpn, as a good 
FVenchman, could no more tolerate imited Italy 
than a lyxited Germany—though by the irony of fate 
lie was destined to be instrumental in the creation of 
both. By the pact of Plombieres Italy was to consist 
of a federation of weak states, nominally luider the 
Presidency of the Pope, really imder the protection of 
France. Of these the strongest would be that*af 
North Italy, under Victor Emmanuel, which would 
include Piedmont, Lombardy, ’V%nice, and the Pope's 
Adriatic dominions. His Urtibrian dominions would 
be added to Tuscany to form a Central Italian State, 
while he himself would retain Rome and the province 
in jvhich^it stood. Naples must be refofmed, or, as 
Napoleon did not attempt to conceal, given to Lucien 
Murat*. In return for thece benefits Italy would cede 
to France Savoy and possibly also Nice, and Victor 
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Emmantiel would be asked to give his daughter 
Clotilde in marriage to Prince Jerome. 

There were two miscalculations in thifj great plan. 
One was that the French and Italian forces were not 
strong enough to reach Vienna or even Venice. The 
other was that the French Catholic world would never 
allow the Emperor to despoil the Pope of three- 
quarters of his Italian dominions. Not only Napoleon 
but Cavour wa^ still under some delusion as to the 
attitude of the Papacy. A month after Plombi^res, 
Cavour sounded Count Pasolini, the old friend of Pio 
Nono in his more Liberal days, and learnt that there 
was no chance at all that the Church would consent 
to surrender aftiy part of her temporal power. And 
if she would not consent, Napoleon dared not be a 
party to her coercion.* 

But if Cavour did not at first realise all the diffi¬ 
culties of executing the pact of Plombieres, at least 
he understoofi all the dangers that would arise if it 
were executed. It would substitute Frgjnch for 
Austrian supremacy in the peninsula.’ Cavour desired 
this no more than Garibaldi or Mazzini, but he had 
the nerve to risk the new danger as the only possible^ 
way of getting rid of the bid incubus. He hoped^ not 
whhout reason, that he would somehow be too clever 
for Napoleon in the end, and that Italian patriotism 
would rise to thedeVel of the occasion. In the inter¬ 
val between Plombieres and the outbreak of war he 
set himself to cultivate that patriotism in its most 
uncompromising form, partly in order to strengthen 

i 

t) * 

* The Pope, in January 1859, told Odo Russell, the British 
Resident, plainly that he would not even consent that part 
of the Papal States should be admifiistered by laymen : the ‘ States 
of the Church ’ must be governed by priests. 
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his position against his too formidable ally, and partly 
as a means of provoking Austria to war. For this dual 
purpose he|Summoned the patriots of all the other 
Italian States to flock to Piedmont and enlist in the 
National forces. A secret organisation for smuggling 
young men over the frontiers was established by the 
National Society in almost every town of Northern 
Italy. Many tliousands from Austrian Lombardy and 
Venetia, from the Papal States and tfie Duchies, were 
enrolled in the Piechnontese regular forces, and in 
March and April 1859, 3,000 morc^ were formed into 
a small volunteer corps called the Cacciatori ieiU Alpi, 
to be commanded by Garibaldi. ; ^ 4 

By this policy of the enlistment of volunteers from 
all Italy, including Austria’s own subjects escaped 
from her odious conscription, Cavour succeeded in 
provoking the war. In December 1858, he had told 
Odo Russell, who happened to be passing through 
Turin, that he would ‘ force Austria t^ declare war 
about the first week in May ’ ; he kept this extra¬ 
ordinary promise with a week to the good. He kept 
it in spite of the most adverse circumstances. The 
first four months of 1859 were perhaps the greatest, 
as they certainly were the most agonising, of Cavour’s 
life. On Jamiary i, Napoleon opened the ball 
saying to the Austrian airfbassador that he regretted 
to find his relations with Francis Joseph not as good 
as he*could wish. Nine days' later Victor Emmanuel 
introduced into l\is speech to the Parliament at Turin 
the famous words suggested by Napoleon hiij^self— il 
gri^o di dolore —* the cry of suffering that*rises to our 
ears fron? so ma!ny parts of Italy.’ The alarm thus 
fairly ^iven, all France ^nd aU diplomatic Europe 
rose up in protest to prevent the war. Napoleon 
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found himself deserted by the elements in French 
society on which his dynasty depended—the Catholics 
and the propertied classes—while the liberals and 
Republicans could not be expected at once to put 
confidence in their foe, or to hail the prospect of his 
triumphant return as the Caesar of a victorious army. 
In England the Conservative ministers of the day, 
who pleased themselves with the belief that Italian 
grievances could be remedied without the expulsion 
of Austria, placed themselves vigorously at the head 
of the peace movement, but with a strong Austrian 
bias. They took their stand, wrote Lord Malmesbury, 
on " the territorial arrangements of 1815, which have 
ensured the loi^gest peace on record.’ Most English¬ 
men, though more sympathetic with Italy and less 
well disposed to Austria, shared the ministers’ terror 
lest this war should be the prelude to another age of 
Napoleonic conquest. Hostility to France at this 
moment damped our enthusiasm for Italy, just as six 
months later it served greatly to enhance it.f 


• This terror of France, witli whom we had just been quaiTelling, 
explains the inconsistenry of the common Britisli attitude to Italy 
in the spring and autinun of 1859, so amusingly exposed by Matthew 
Arnold in Friendshtp's Garland, Ruskin, though he despistid the 
J^'^lian Risorgimento, despised still more the ICnglish attitude to¬ 
wards the war of 1859. He writes^'on June 15 : ‘ The Italian nation 
is unhappy and unprosppfpus ; its trade annihilated, its arts and 
sciences retrograde, its nerve and moral sense prostrated together ; 
it is capable only of calling to you for help, and you will not help it. 
The man you have been calling names, with his unruly colonels, 
undertakes to help it, and Christian England, with a secret hope 
that, in a"der to satisfy her spite against the unruly colonels, the 
French Army Aiay be beaten, and the Papacy fully established pver 
the whole of Italy—Christian England, I say, with this spiteful 
jealousy for one of her motives, and a dim, stupid, short-sighted, 
sluggish horror of interruption of business for the other, takes this 
highly Christian position,’ &c., &c. Arrows of the Chace, 13. 
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France and England together were too Yauch for 
Napoleon'vS infirm purpose. He shrank before the 
storm whic^ he had raised, threw over Prince Jerome 
and Cavour, and in the middle of April joined England 
in recommending that Piedmont should reduce her 
armies to a peace footing while France and Austria 
similarly and simultaneously disarmed. Cavour knew 
that in the state to which patriotic feeling had then 
been worked, an order to disarm ^issued in* Turin 
would mean mutiny, revolution, anarchy, and the 
disappearance of the House of Savwy. To fall fighting 
Austria single-handed would be a better way te perish. 
For some hours Cavour contemplated suicide. He was 
found by his friends burning his paper^, and he did not 
deny that he had had ill thoughts. 

But meanwhile heTiad left no stone unturned. 
There was still a desperate chance that Austria would 
refuse the simultaneous disarmament, and in this hope 
he had liimself accepted it—though he i^ould scarcely 
have intended really to fulfil the agreement. But 
meanwhile his provocations to Austria, consistently 
prolonged for so many months, had at last broken 
down the couii^ds of wisdom at Vienna. Austria 
refused the English proposals for simultaneous dis¬ 
armament, and on April ^23 her couriers arrived-£i4 
Turin bearing an ultimatum with three days of grace. 
Never were messengers of victor^ of of peace received 
with l^reater transports of delight. That night Cavour 
dined in triumph among the small circle of his intimate 
friends. On April 27 Austria ordered her tfoops to 
invade piedmont, and Napoleon, with* the sullen 
acquiescence of England and amid the rising en¬ 
thusiasm of France, cametto the rescue of the peaceful 
little St^te against the wanton aggressor. Bismarck, 
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in 1870, may have equalled but did not surpass this 
masterpiece of Cavour. England, angry with Austria, 
angry with Napoleon, retired for a seasoni‘ soon to re¬ 
appear under a new government and in a very different 
temper.* 

^ But Italy, rejoicing in her opportunity thus snatched 
from the claws of fate, confident in such a group of 
leaders as few n^ations have ever had at the crisis of 
their History, remembering her past failures only as 
lessons, and thinking of her dead as arising from their 
graves to watch, (^htered upon the two years of war 
and revblution which secured for her the right to be. 

* * Though it is triginally the wicked folly of Russia and France 
that have brought on this fearful crisis, it is the madness and blind¬ 
ness of Austria which have brought on the warnozc'.*—Queen Victoria 
to the King of the Belgians, April 26, 1859. 
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garibaldi’s alpine campaign, 1859 

‘ Si scopron le tombc, si levano i morti, 

I inai tiri iiostri soji tutti risorli! 

spade nel piigiio, gli allori allc chiome, 

La fiarnma od il nome d’ Italia tliil cor ! 

Veniaiiio ! Veniamo, su, o giovanj schierc, 

Sii a] venlo per tatto le nostro bandiere ! 

Su tutti col fcrro, su tutti col foco. 

Su tutti col foco d’ Italia nel cor, * 

Va fuora d’ Italia, va fuora ch’ e 1 ’ ora, 

Va fuora d’ Italia, va fuora, o strauier.’ 

GaribaldVs Hymn. 

* The tombs are uncovered, the dead come from far, 

The ghosts of our martyrs arc rising to waif 
Wfth swords in their hands, and with lauroKs of fame, 

And dead hearts still glowing with Italy’s name. 

Come join th«m ! Come follow, O youth of our land ! 

Come fling out our banner, and marshal our band ! 

Come all with cold steel, and come all with hot fire. 

Come all with the flame of Italia’s desire ! 

Begone fAm Italia, begone from our home ! 

Begone from Italia, O stranger, begone ! ’ 

T owards the middle of December 1858, Cavour 
summoned Garibaldi, wh^, •leaving Caprera, 
lande’d at Genoa on the 19th, and spent the evening 
there with his friends of the Democratic party. 
Neither he nor they knew of the pact of Plojnbieres, 
hu1i they, already scented powder in the &ir. ‘ Write 
me a hymn for my volunteers,’ he said to Mercantini. 

For a map illustrating GaribiSdi’s Alpine Campaign, see the end 
of the boo^. 
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The result of this commission appeared in ten days' 
time, in the shape of ‘ Garibaldi's hymn,’ destined in 
the coming years to resound on the ba()tlefields of 
Italy from the Alps to the Sicilian mountains. 

7 On December 20, Garibaldi proceeded to Turin, and 
was taken by La Farina, the secretary of the National 
Society, on one of his secret visits to Cavour. It was 
probably at this interview that Garibaldi was told of 
the important f)art assigned to him in a plot of 
Cavour's, soon afterwards abandoned, for beginning 
a revolution in the Carrara district in order to provoke 
Austria to war. It was certainly at this interview tliat 
Cavour told him that he was to be put in command 
of a volunteer f(*>rce to be raised among his own friends. 
Returning to Genoa, he at once commissioned Bixio to 
begin privately enrolling names. He sailed back to 
spend Christmas at Caprera, telling La Farina that 
a steamer im^st be sent to fetch him when he was 
wanted. A few days later, at the New Veal, came 
Napoleon's public warning to the Austrian ambassador. 

At the end of February Cavour sent once more for 
the hermit of Caprera. The design of the Carrara 
revolution was being gradually abandoned in favour 
of an easier method of provoking Austria, the enlist- 
iT'mt of her runaway subjects under the banner of 
Piedmont. Thousands were being drafted into the 
regular army, but'CaVour's favourite scheme was the 
formation of Garibaldi's corps of volunteers. On 
March 2, 1859, the decisive interview on this subject 
took place. Garibaldi had reached Turin the night 
before, and* in the morning Cavour's confidential 
valet came into his study to announce that there was 
a man demanding to see Montneur le Comte. ' What is 
his name ?' ‘He will not give it; he has a ]?ig stick 
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and a big hat, but he says that he has an appointment 
with Monsieur le Comte/ ' Ah ! ’ said Cavour rising, 
‘ bring him^n ! ’ The man entered, whose appearance 
had so much astonished the valet. His skin was tanned 
by wind an.d weather, his hands were hardened with 
daily toil. His eyes 

‘ were surrounded by a network of fine lines. This had 
no trace of cunning, as is so often the ftase with '\yrinkles 
round the setting of the eyes, but was obviously the 
result of liabitual contraction of the muscles in gazing 
at very distant objects. In short, Garibaldi’s eyes, both 
in this respect and in respect of a certain steadfast, far¬ 
away look in them, were the eyes of a sailor.’ 

All was soon arranged between Cavour and his visitor 
with regard to the volunteers, and on the same day 
Garibaldi was taken to see Victor Emmanuel. The 
occasions, of which this was the first, wjien these two 
met fadb to face were nearly always pregnant with fate 
for Ital^K And^whenever they met, Garibaldi left the 
king’s presence with an increased sense of loyalty and 
a more docile spirit. 

On this occasion indeed he required no royal per- 
suanion. He returned that night, in the highest spirits, 
to Genoa, and there sumgioned about him the chkS& 
of the old Democratic armies, the Republican and 
Garibaldian veterans of ’48^an(? It was in vain 
that *Mazzini denounced the war, on the ground that 

‘ if successful, it will give Louis Napoleon a greater hold 
than he has ever had on the French i|iincf through 
military glory and territorial increase. The Lombardo- 
Sardipian kingdom will be, morally, a French depend¬ 
ency. Through other, mRrc .southern schemed acquisi¬ 
tions, 11 ^ Mediterranean will be a French lake.’ 
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This attitude, though it had much influence in London 
among the Italian exijes, had little in Italy, where the 
war fever was at its height. The Garibaidini did not 
deny the danger pointed out by Mazzini, but strove to 
provide against it by giving to the ultra-patriotic 
forces an independent military organisation so formi¬ 
dable that Cavour would not feel the need to depend 
on France, nor the power to betray Italy even if he 
wished. Hardlj^ one of the old fighting men but came 
to Garibaldi's call. Even Dr. Bertani, who had so long 
been Mazzini’s agent in Genoa, undertook to organise 
the medical service for the Cacciatori dellc Alpi, as he 
had organised it for the defenders of Rome ten years 
before. Medici, who had fought in the red shirt on 
the Pampas and had held the ruins of the Vascello for 
three weeks against the French army, and Nino Bixio, 
who had been carried back from his wild charge up 
the steps of the Corsini and laid in the hospital beside 
his dying friend Mameli, were both again i*eady to 
Garibaldi's hand. Cosenz, Neapolitan by birth but 
Northerner by temperament, a quiet, modest and 
benign gentleman in spectacles, as cool in battle as 
Bixio was hot, already famous as one of the defenders 
of Venice, now entered Garibaldi's service, and» was 
J^'^nceforth his good angel ip politics and in war. The 
Cacciatori were organised in three regiments, each 
consisting of a full'thousand men and each divided into 
two battalions. The first regiment was entrusted to 
Cosenz, the second to Medici, the third to a less able 
officer, Ardoino. But one of Ardoino's battalions was 
led to battle, and would, if necessary, have been driven 
into the mouth of hell, by Nino Bixio—strangely 
’popular with his men, although he was always falling 
upon them with the flat of his sword in gusts of blind 
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anger which would soon have earned for asny other 
officer a bullet in the back.* The list of captains and 
lieutenants the Cacciatori delle Alpi is filled with 
such names as Bronzetti, Sacchi, Carrano, Piva, 
Cadolini, familiar in the history of the sieges of Rome 
and Venice and of the last stages of Garibaldi's retreat. 
/ In allowing Garibaldi to choose his own officers, 
Cavour showed that he was not afraid of ex-Republi- 
cans, or even of Republicans who wefe ready fight 
for the king. It had been his own device, suggested 
to him by no one and opposed by nmny, thus to create 
a force which should represent the idea of the jiational 
uprising as distinct from Piedmontese officialdom and 
the French alliance. If Garibaldi, th«f known enemy 
of Napoleon and the champion of Italian nationality, 
could achieve some romantic feats of war in the Alps, 
both the English public and the Italian Democrats 
would feel greater S3nnpathy with the ■vjar and confi¬ 
dence in its author, Cavour. f The plaij succeeded to 
perfection, owing to the valour of the Cacciatori and 
the genius of their leader, which made up for the lack of 
numbers, artillery, cavalry, commissariat, and good 
firearms. For of these advantages the volunteers 
wer<j deprived by the jealousy of the War Office, of 
which General La Marmora was now the h^<J^ 
Cavour in those days was too busy to see to every- 

* Nino Bixio’s constant apologies tor his conduct in these matters, 
found in his letters to his wife during the campaigns of 1859-60, 
show that that lady was always doing her duty by taking him to 
task on the subject. Nino was adored by his family, among whom 
he was always as gentle as he sometimes was with his soldiers. 

t#It is remarkable'how the TimeSy hostile to Itali&n hopes in the 
early part of the year, on account of its fear of Napoleon, at once 
took UQ Garibaldi and his volunteers at the very beginning of the 
war, e.g., leading article on M8y 28. It saw in Garibaldi a way 
to combing friendship for Italy with hostility to France. 
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thing, and 2,000 good carbines which he had ordered 
for the Cacciatovi were sent after them too late, and 
distributed by a foolish official among thq; civic guard 
of Lago Maggiore. No horses or waggons were pro¬ 
vided for the ambulance, so that Bertani and his staff 
of able doctors had to rely on the liberality of the 
inhabitants in the seat of war. There was no com¬ 
missariat. There was no artillery, except a mountain 
battery that arrtved too late to share in the principal 
achievements of the campaign. There was no cavalry ^ 
except fifty guide,*^QV scouts, who came on their own 
horses. Another similar, though probably inferior, 
corps, raised from the exiles of Central Italy and called 
the Cacciatori *'degli Apennini, was deliberately sent 
off under another command, contrary to the express 
orders of the king that all the volunteer regiments 
should be placed under Garibaldi. One good thing, 
indeed, the ^War Office provided—the services of 
General Cialcjini, most enthusiastically rendered, to 
organise the three regiments in the depots ; ,/or Gari¬ 
baldi himself was a bad organiser. 

' Fortunately these raw volunteers and their veteran 
officers had three weeks of active service with the 

0 

regular army before they were called upon for, any 
^e^-t effort on their own behalf. When war was 
declared on April 27, Turin was in the greatest danger. 
General Gyulai, with' over 100,000 Austrians ready to 
his hand, was on the banks of the Ticino, while the 
French were far away across the Alps. But Gyulai's 
not very acute mind was distracted by the precedent 
of former w'ars, when Austria’s safety had l^in in ^he 
defeusive and in a judicious retreat to the Quadri¬ 
lateral. He crossed the Tichfio on April 29, and wasted 
three weeks, each worth an army corps to Austria, 
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in futile and hesitating movements, white regiment 
after regiment of French infantry. Zouaves, and 
cuirassiert marched down the winding valley from 
the frozen summit of Mont Cenis pass, or came 
steaming up by sea to Genoa and thence by train into 
the valley of the Po. During this anxious period of 
waiting for the French, the entire forces of Piedmont, 
60,000 all told, were concentrated near the great river 
to defend the heart of the State. The Cacciaiori delle 
Alpi served side by side with the regular troops, 
occasionally skirmishing with marked success on their 
own account, and enduring the frightful discomfort 
of the rain and floods, which were perhaps one of the 
minor reasons of Gyulai’s inactivity.* Garibaldi, as a 
subordinate, proved on this occasion the most ready 
and obedient of men, and won the hearty goodwill of 
liis superior officers. 

When at last the French had arrive^, and the allies 
were in a position to take the olfensivg, the Cacciatori 
were s(;nt up north to invade Alpine Lombardy as a 
detached and advanced left wing of the army. Gari¬ 
baldi was far too well pleased with this independent 
command and the chance of being the first liberator 
on^Lombard soil, and he was moreover far too good 
a soldier, to utter in his men’s hearing any discouraging 
complaint of the unprovided condition in which they 
were being sent on an errar^d sb hazardous. 

The force which he led into the enemy’s territory 
consisted of just over 3,000 young men, each with an 
abominably bad old pattern musket of sho|*ter range 
than tli|i weapon of the regular army. But at the end 
of each musket was fastened a serviceable bayonet, 
the Weapon destined totwin the little campaign. The 
fifty rjfles were the private property of as many 
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crack shots from Genoa, ‘ gentlemen-merchants, 
artists and professional men/ who under the title of 
the ‘Genoese carabineers' formed a fin^ body of 
skirmishers, always in the forefront of battle. There 
was, besides, an excellent rifle in the skilled hands of 
the gigantic Peard—once the terror of the Oxford 
‘ town '—destmedinow to obtain, without seeking it, 
a European celebrity as ‘ Garibaldi's Englishman.’ 
But the other unit's of the division, not only miserably 
armed but untrained to shoot, and unaccustomed, as 
townsmen, to the ijnountains or, indeed, to great 
physical exertion of any kind, were required to take 
Alpine passes from the splendid Tyrolese sharp¬ 
shooters and well-drilled Croats and Hungarians with 
rifles and artillery. The task would have been im¬ 
possible if the Cacciatori had been of the ordinary stuff 
that armies are made of, stirred only by the usual 
passions of war. But their ranks contained the very 
pick of the first families of Milan,* and were for the 
most part filled by Lombard students, artisanal, land¬ 
lords, professional men, and runaway school boys. 
They had been selected from among their fellows by 
the devotion with which they had i;isked, and the 
energy by which they had saved, their lives among the 
AwiSiarian watchers on the frontier, for each one had 

* Mrs. Gurney Buxtofi? tells me that in 1881 the following patois 
verse was still being sung by the peasants along the shores of i-ago 
Maggiore, celebrating the liberation effected by the Cacciatori of 

1859 

‘ Evviva Garibaldi! 

,, Tutti i sciuri (signori) di Milano 
Li ong fa* scappa i Tedeschi 
Coll’ la handier’ in maiig ’ (mano). 

t*' ' 

* All the gentlemen of Milan have driven out the Austrians with 

the banner in hand.' , 
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stolen into Piedmont ' crossing the moiintains and 
wading the rivers on St. Francis’ horse ’ (viz. on foot). 
They wefe mostly men of education and of ideals. 
Their solid English comrade was astonished and 
touched to hear them round the camp fires entertain 
each other with long recitations of Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Alfieri. No youths ever went to battle with a stronger 
motive to conquer. They were fighting their way 
back as liberators to the homes from which they had 
lately fled like hunted criminals. They did not find 
the words of Garibaldi’s hymn tfto high-flown for the 
occasion. They were to make their counisry and to 
avenge at last the long catalogue of her martyrs. 
Privately, too, each one was consuftied with the re¬ 
membrance of some story of injury and shame wrought 
on his family or his dearest friends by the rough and 
stupid soldiery of Eastern Europe. They had con¬ 
fidence in their veteran officers, and«far more than 
confidence in their general, who was 4he god of their 
idolatry. The fear of his reprimand, of which he 
was never sparing either to individuals or to com¬ 
panies, was an ever present terror, while the hope of 
his measured and lovingly spoken words of praise, the 
certainty of seeing his calm face and hearing his low 
penetrating voice in the^ midst of the decisive cfeasge 
of the day, were moral forces which would alone have 
made them superior to any orflin^ry regiment. 

The red shirt did not appear in this campaign; it 
would have been a gratuitous insult both to Napoleon 
and to the Piedmontese official party. GariJbaldi him- 
s«lf wa*> properly dressed as a Piedmohtese general, 
though on the march he was seen to change his ‘ tire- 
somS hat ’ for a broaA-brimmed felt, and to wrap ^ 
himsell up during the raindn the folds of his American 
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puncio. in the king’s battles he always displayed 
the king’s uniform. His men, dressed after the ugly, 
conventional pattern of the line regiments! had none 
of the theatrical picturesqueness of Rome ten years 
before, or of Sicily in the following summer. But on 
the eve of entering Lombardy, Garibaldi made them 
leave their knapsacks behind and be content with as 
much linen and provisions as could be forced into their 
bread b%s and into the large pockets which he caused 
to be sewn on to their coats. He thus gained that 
mobility which was the first principle of his method of 
war, but ihcreased the difficulties of the commissariat 
and of food supply. Fortimately, in the country 
which they Were about to invade, every household was 
passionately on their side. 

The Ticino, which divided Austrian Lombardy from 
Piedmont, issues from the Lago Maggiore in a broad, 
swirling flood that no regiment could hope to ford. 
It thus offered, in continuation of the lake commanded 
by Austrian steamers, an easy line of defence against 
Garibaldi’s unsupported infantry advancing from 
Biella. But he had at least an imitation of one other 
arm of the service in the fifty mounted scouts, find 
bjrgreat good fortune, their able leader, Simonetta, 
was a popular landowner in this very district. On 
May 21 and 22 Simonetta made a rapid tour in dis¬ 
guise along both the free and unfree shores of the lake, 
and although the Austrians laid an embargo on every 
stick that could float, and had their steamers on the 
look-out, he skilfully and secretly collected amumber 
of barges at an appointed place. This rendezvous was 
Castelletto, on the Piedmonfese shore of the Ticino, 
three miles below its debouchment from the latkc, and 
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one mile below Sesto Calende on the oppo'feite shore, 
where lay a slender detachment of Austrians. At 
Gallarate lay a single battalion, enough if properly 
used to have delayed the passage imtil immense 
numbers had been brought up from Milan. But the 
Austrians did not suspect Garibaldi of intending to 
pass the river. Their delusion was maintained by one 
of his most customary devices, for he ostentatiously 
ordered provisions for his troops at^rona and Meina, 
as if he intended to march northward along the Pied¬ 
montese shore of Maggiorc. As visual, his own men 
were equally deceived, and it was with surprise that 
they heard the order given on the night of the 22nd, 
just outside Arona, not to enter the town but to turn 
sharply t() the right. They proceeded south by a forced 
march mrder cover of unusually thick darkness. The 
clock of Castelletto was striking midnight when the 
column, still ignorant of its destinatioji, reached the 
top of *1110 high bank above Simonetta’s barges, and 
saw thejEaint gleam of water through the trees below. 
Only then did They realise that they were to invade 
Lombardy before dawn. While the rear companies 
were still struggling through the brushwood of the 
stcfip incline down to the river’s edge, a flood of moon¬ 
light suddenly burst over the long reaches and swislin^ 
eddies of the Ticino and lit up the busy and memorable 
scene. By that time the first conlpanies, already on 
the Opposite bank, were marching up in perfect silence 
and order to Sesto Calende, where they captured the 
fifty Austrians in their beds. In the gr^ of the 
mcmingi the remainder of the division d'ossed, all in 
the higliest spirits at being the first liberators on the 
soil of their own Lombardy. The inhabitants, * who 
had goije to rest slaves and awoke free,’ were prodigal 
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of thanks and of such hospitality as they could provide, 
and would on no account accept payment. 

Next morning, by five o'clock, the truops were 
already on the road for Varese. The weather was the 
loveliest of the early Italian summer; the atmosphere 
had been washed bright by the recent rains ; the 
landscape and the people, both among the finest in 
Italy, were in gala to greet their deliverers. All day 
Garibaldi guided iiis men by intricate country roads 
winding in and out of hills green with chestnut, oak 
and fir, across rivwlets rushing between banks of 
flowers, along the soft and richly cultivated southern 
shores of Comabbio and Varese lakes, to the north of 
which rose the great mountain ridges. And every¬ 
where as they passed from hay-fields and wayside 
factories and entrances of village streets, there poured 
out, with shouts of Viva Garibaldi, Viva V Italia, 
handsome and-> prosperous-looking peasants, a cross 
between the Italians of the plain and the men*'of the 
higher Alpine valleys. As they neared the foot of the 
great hill on which Varese stands, the summer night 
descended, and the fire-flies danced among the moving 
columns, making the young soldiers lajugh as one tiny 
spark after another settled in the bushy beard of their 
ittiKsnse English comrade. , Then, as they mounted 
the wearisome ascent to the ever-receding city, an 
Alpine thunderstorm troke in splendour upon them. 
Just before midnight they entered Varese under a 
deluge of rain, but it fell unheeded on the frantic joy 
of the people, who embraced the Garibaldini in the 
open before they suffered them to take refugie under 
the fine mediaeval colonnades that flank the street. 
The city had revolted some ht»urs before their arlival. 
Many a banner of '48, with the three colours long faded, 
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like the dead who had borne them, had been pulled out 
that afternoon from holes among the roof tiles. In 
the auturftn of that year of disaster, when Garibaldi 
had for a few weeks continued the lost war against the 
Austrians in this very district, he had passed through 
Varese on his way to the skirmish of Morazzone. 
That now, after eleven years, it was Garibaldi who 
had come back to deliver them made deliverance itself 
more enchanting. This welcome in the midnight storm 
at Varese was the first of a thousand such scenes to be en¬ 
acted in the next two years round Piedmontese or Gari- 
baldian liberators in more than half the citieS of Italy. 

The revolution was spreading on all sides, and far in 
front of the line of march. As fast as^he news arrived 
tliat Garibaldi was across the Ticino, townsmen and 
peasants alike along the shores of Como, and up the 
Valtclline to the very foot of the snows of Stelvio, 
drove out the Austrian police, formed*revolutionary 
committees, and put themselves in 1X)Uch with the 
King’s (sommisjioner, Emilio Visconti Venosta, whom 
Cavour sent after Garibaldi to take over the adminis¬ 
tration of the liberated districts. These patriotic and 
manly populati©us were the same as those which, in 
the«spring of 1848, had left their mountain homes and 
marched to Milan in tirr^ to take their share iir^th^ 
' live days.’ * Now again, by ^leir premature upris¬ 
ing, they risked and in some casSs experienced the 
severe reprisals of the Austrians, of whom they were 
not fairly quit till after the battle of Magenta. These 
popular movements, though in Cavour’s eyes of high 
political* importance, were of little mililary service, 

• R®adcrs of Meredith’s V^iioria will remember the patriotic 
mountaineers of the Valtclline; his description of their action is 
quite in gfjcordance with fact. 
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o\nng to the lack of weapons. The search for arms 
had been the main part of Austrian policy for ten 
years past in these districts, where many a brave 
fellow had been shot for possessing a long knife or an 
old gun. Neither had the Caccialori, themselves so 
badly equipped, brought with them the means of 
arming the revolution. 

! Garibkldi had yet to make good his challenge to 
fortune in thrusting himself far across the Ticino so 
many days in front of the allied army. He saw that 
Varese offered an admirable defensive position, and 
spent May 24 and 25 in fortifying its approaches and 
resting his men. ' General Urban, who was coming to 
dispose of him, enjoyed not only a deserved reputation 
among the Italians for brutality, but a name among his 
own countrymen as a dashing commander specially 
fitted to cope^ with the famous guerilla at his own 
game. He was'called ‘ the Austrian Garibaldi,' but the 
events of the next few days showed that he wrj^s a very 
Austrian Garibaldi indeed As soon as Gyulai heard 
that the Caccialori had crossed the Ticino, he had sent 
this officer against them at the head of the brigade 
Rupprecht, consisting of rather more than ihooo 
^faiitry, and a full complement of artillery and 
cavalry. Urban advanced from Como by the Caraer- 
lata road, and attacked Varese from that side only, 
after detaching a column over the hills to his right 
in the vague hope that they would reappear at the 
critical ip.oment on the north of the town. But they 
were not seeh again, so that Garibaldi's forca present 
in Varese was actually larger than the 2,000 and odd 
infantry who attacked it, alttlough the latter had the 
advantage of bringing artillery into the field. | 
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The scene of Urban's attack in the early hioming of 
May 26 was Lower Biumo, a suburb lying at the north¬ 
eastern fdbt of the group of wooded hills on which 
Varese is so pleasantly situated amid its gardens and 
villas. In this suburb on the plain Garibaldi had 
stationed Medici, while he himself occupied the wooded 
hill of Upper Biumo not far to the north, the direction 
from which both he and Urban expected the approach 
of the lost Austrian column. Medici's men down 
below held a large villa and its little walled garden 
along the south of the Gamer lata road, just outside 
Lower Biumo (the house is easily to be distinguished 
to-day by a bust of Garibaldi on its outer wall) ; on 
tlie other side of the road were som€ smaller houses, 
and a few trenches which had been constructed the 
(lay betee. The Austrians drove in the Italian out¬ 
posts from Belforte farm, and thence advanced 
tlir(jugh a plain a mile long, covered ^ith mulberry 
trees standing out in rows above the high corn. Their 
artiller}^ unlimbcred and sheUed the volunteers in 
Lower Biumo at close quarters but without impairing 
their morale. Indeed, when the white-coats advanced 
to the charge, the young Italians, inferior in firearms, 
but, superior in spirit to the enemy, leaped from the 
trench and from over the garden wall, and fell- on. 
them with the bayonet. The guns limbered up and 
were not seen again that day. *As*the sun sucked up 
the last of the early morning mist. Garibaldi, having 
satisfied himself by careful scouting that no column 
was approaching Varese from any other direction, 
gcUlopc^ down from Upper Biumo and headed the 
advance ; Cosenz led down other bodies of Cacciatori 
from*the hills on the somth, and turned the left flank 
of the Austrians. They retired slowly, halting to fire 
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behind evfery line of mulberry trees, and making a 
last attempt to rally at the fine old group of farm 
buildings on the knoll of Belforte. But so<(n the last 
of the white-coats had been cleared off the groimd. 
/^The battle of Varese had cost the mother of the 
Cairoli the first of those four sons whose lives she gave 
for Italy. It was Ernesto, a young doctor of law, fight¬ 
ing as a common soldier ; he was deeply mourned by 
Garibaldi, who already knew and loved the Cairoli 
family, the leaders of patriotic Pavia. The eldest of 
the five brothers, Benedetto, who alone survived the 
heroic era, though not for lack of exposing himself 
in the forefront of Garibaldi's wars, became prime 
minister of the •-country ransomed by his brothers’ 
blood. 

The Austrian rout was complete, but there was no 
cavalry to follow it up. Part of the Cacciaiori, un¬ 
breakfasted bpt eager to go on when Garibaldi asked 
them to * see pur friends a little further along the 
road,’ pressed on with him over two more miles, down 
through wooded ravines and water-cotirses, up again 
through Malnate village, and across the cultivated 
table land beyond it. They were brought to a stop 
by the Austrian rearguard, rallied on S. Salvatore 
J^eigihts to cover the further retreat of the main body 
through Binago. A deep gorge, with sides so steep 
that it was not possible to climb them except by 
clinging to the bushes, divided the Austrians from 
their pursuers. A first attack was repulsed, but the 
position X'^as finally turned from the north, where the 
gorge was shallower. While the enemy's reargu^^rd 
was evacuating S. Salvatore, Garibaldi gradually 
withdrew his men to Malnate and thence to Varese, 
as rumours that the lost Austrian column had been 
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seen in the hills to the north gave him momentary 
fears for the safety of Varese. At midday he led his 
men bacl# to the city, all in the highest spirits. 
Seeing Peard, who had used his rifle well in the thick 
of the battle, and had now walked the skin off his feet, 
dragging his heavy weight along the road, he spoke 
kindly to the Englishman and made one of his staff 
lend him his horse. 

The well-planned defence and •spirited counter¬ 
attack had given the new generation of Garibaldi the 
needful self-confidence. But tlie battle of Varese, 
though a faultless piece of minor tactics, ws«i no very 
wonderful feat of war. Next day, however. Garibaldi 
was to display his peculiar strategical genius at its 
best, in effecting the capture of Como from a force 
more than double his own. 

On the evening of his defeat at Var^e, Urban tele- 
grapht^ to headquarters that his victorious enemy 
had employed 7,000 troops that morning—more than 
twice the real number. Gyulai was thoroughly 
alarmed as to the effect which these northern opera¬ 
tions might haye on his own position at Milan. The 
allies might at any moment attack him in front on the 
Ticino with their main force, and meanwhile the Alpinii. 
districts on his flank and fear were rising, the steamers 
on Lake Como had been seizdU 1 ^ the local rebels, 
and •Garibaldi would soon -join them at the head of 
his victorious troops. Might he not then march on 
Milan at the critical moment of the struggle of the 
nijLin agnies on the Ticino ? And would not Milan 
then rise as in '48 ? It was necessary to dispose of 
Garibaldi. That very night (May 26) Urban was put 
in compand of three brigades—that of Rupprecht 
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which had just been defeated at Varese, and those of 
Augustin and Schaffgotsche, amounting in all to over 
11,000 men. In the course of the morning’ and early 
afternoon of the 27th, all four battalions of the brigade 
Augustin had come up by train from Milan and joined 
the brigade Rupprecht for the defence of Como city. 
Thus, although the third brigade Schaffgotsche was 
still on its way. Urban had eight battalions of infantry, 
that is ‘about 6,400 men, besides artillery and cavalry, 
with which to hold Como against the 3,000 Garibaldini, 
still unprovided with cannon. 

Como,'Tymg low by the lakeside, is guarded from 
approach on the west by aline of forest-clad mountains, 
so steep that n(!> troops can cross them except at two 
points, the pass of San Fermo on the north, and the 
town of Camerlata where the mountains end on the 
south. All that Urban had to do was to liold these 
two points wHh a force more than double that of 
Garibaldi. But he preferred to leave part of the brigade 
Augustin down in Como city on a level with ^hc lake, 
where it was absolutely useless. He very properly 
massed another strong force to defend the approach to 
Camerlata, but he occupied the pass of San Fermo 
with only one or two companies of Hungarians, 
--apparently not knowing that a city in a hollow must 
be defended on the hill tops. 

Garibaldi, advaflcirig on the morning of May 27 over 
the battlefield of the previous day, marched aF first 
along the main road towards Camerlata, as if he were 
about to attack the defenders of Como on that side. 
And there they continued to expect him, deceh^ed 
by masking operations of Cosenz at Olgiate, long after 
the main body of Cacciatofi had turned off fiorth- 
wards„ to the left. Guided by small country roads 
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through a maze of wooded and vine-cladL hills, the 
Italians arrived about four in the afternoon opposite 
the ill-guj3^ded San Fermo pass flanked on each side 
by high mountains. As the Cacciafori passed through 
the village of Cavallasca they obtained a full view of 
the position which they were about to attack : a little 
valley and stream lay below them, and beyond rose 
the smooth slope of a hill, on the top of which towered 
the apse and campanile of the oki churchy of San 
Fermo. This building on one side of the road and a 
little wayside inn upon the other^were both crowded 
with Hungarians, whose rifles, projecting from long 
rows of loopholes, commanded the ascent Irom the 
stream. Flanking parties went out Jo right and left 
to capture the two hills commanding the church and 
village, and another company had Garibaldi's orders 
to charge up the road in front as soon as the firing 
began on the; flanks. The leader of this company was 
the gallant l)e Cristoforis, a student And patriot of 
the very best type of that golden age of Italian 
publicisfs. Although he had already distinguished 
himself in the little campaign, unfortunately he now 
neglected to deploy his men. As they rushed in 
column up the foad, they were checked by a terrible 
volley from the church and inn. De Cristoforis fell 
mortally wounded, and two of his officers were laid* 
low at the same moment. But ^hc^flank attacks were 
meanwhile being developed, the frontal attack was 
renewed, and the two weak companies of Hungarians 
were soon bayoneted, made prisoners, or sent flying 
through the rear of the village. * * 

The Garibaldini had thus effected a lodgment on the 
broaej neck of the pass.^ When, now too late, large 
bodies of Austrians came hurrying up from Como and 
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from othei' directions, a series of confused and petty 
actions raged among the vineyards and brushwood 
on the pass-top, and on the slopes of tRe wooded 
mountains at either side. The Italians fought chiefly 
with the bayonet, and Garibaldi was everywhere in 
the thick of the fight. The officers, according to the 
Garibaldian formula for successful leadership of raw 
volunteers, exposed themselves in the front of every 
danger. I Cosenz led on his men, and Medici drove 
another division of the enemy southwards towards 
Camerlata. Bixio uTote to his wife next day, ‘ Gari¬ 
baldi gave his orders only by gestures, and our men 
cast themselves down like a torrent. I am living in a 
world of poetry ^[sono nella poesia).’ 

' At last the Austrians gave way and fled dovm the 
ravine by the steep zig-zag road that falls for many 
hundred feet from San Fermo to Como. Halting on 
the edge of the pass the victorious Garibaldini could 
see the reserve of Augustin’s brigade, like littk. white 
specks far below, crawling about in the Piazza^d’ Armi 
outside the city, and their unused artillery standing in 
limber. Now came the moment for one of Garibaldi’s 
great decisions. Was he to bid his men descend the 
mountain side and enter Como, into the midst of a 
jnoie numerous but demoralised enemy ? 

* For some timej^ rites Peard, ' a steady fire was 
poured down on the ravine from the height above,, and 
just as the sun had gone down, and it was beginning 
to get dusk, the whole of the troops on our left were 
collected ^.nd formed in the high road. 

‘ After a sHort time Garibaldi rode to the front with 
his staff, With the peak of his cap pulled down close to 
his eyes, the only indication he ever gave of his thoughts 
being more intensely occupied than usual. It was as 
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usual a barometer of his feelings, as the worthing of the 
stump of Nelson's arm. Slowly our whole body began 
I0 move. I As we descended the wide road, darkness 
begjin to close in. Every one expected some hot work 
before we should be in Como, for they had seen the 
formidable column that occupied the Piazza d* Armi. 
As we got nearer what was naturally supposed would 
be the scene of a hand to hand struggle, the halts, 
though of only a few minutes’ duration, became frequent. 
The men were careful in arranging tAe position of their 
canteens and anything that might make a noise. They 
seemed to step lighter than usual. Jor not a footfall was 
to be heard. The silence became almost painful. In 
this way the first of the houses of the suburb was reached. 
The inhabitants instantly, as the column advanced, 
showed lights at their windows. Tlfby began to cry 
“ Viva Garibaldi but some one would run over imme¬ 
diately and beg them to remain silent. We were rapidly 
passing the suburb. Where were the Austrians whom we 
had seen in such strength an hour or two before in 
(KGupation of the place ? The suburb is^assed. At the 
entrance of the city (Como) is a dense mass of figures 
with torches, ^.ights rapidly appear in all the windows, 
and instead of a storm of Austrian bullets the troops 
were met with a deafening shout, “ Viva Italia!** 

Viva Garibaldi I " 

‘ Jhc people were wild with delight. Men with 
torches marched on either side of his horse, and demand 
young rushed forward kisfl^ing his feet and clothes. Old 
men with tears streaming down»th^r faces, and young 
girls threw their arms round our necks and saluted us 
as their deliverers. The uproar was immense. The 
sound of the bells which were ringing in all the campanili, 
and music of the bands were drowned by th® cheering 
of^thc crowds that were assembled in the*large Piazza. 
Marshal Urban, with eight battalions,* a battery of guns, 

* He had not really eight lAittalions in Como itself, but he had 
eight at ^mo and Camerlata together. 
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and some squadrons of Uhlans, had evacuated the city 
about an hour previous to our arrival.' 

It was indeed a happy night. Even' the men whom 
Bixio had too often cursed and beaten with the flat 
of his sabre, came to tell him they loved him after 
having followed him in battle that day. 

/ : Urban was in full flight, Como and Cameriata were 
both abandoned in such haste that large stores of 
arms, provisions, and money fell a prey to the victors. 

‘ Not only,’ writes General Uohcnlohe, the famous 
author Letters on Strategy, ' was Garibaldi allowed to 
occupy Como, but the Austrian flank and rear were so 
threatened thatj^the entire first Corps was ordered to 
Milan, where it was to arrive a few days later. . . . 
Thus Garibaldi with 3,000 partisans contained nearly 
three brigades of Urban’s and the whole of the first 
Army Corps.' 

. .^Garibaldi was well aware that Urban would'shortly 
be able to rally his two defeated brigades at Monza 
and Milan, join them to the brigade Schaffgotsche 
and return against him in overwhelming numbers. 
Meanwhile he had secured two or three days’ respite 
by his victory of May 27, and he resolved to turn the 
- breathing space to account. After conceding a needful 
day of rest at Como, he led his men back on the 29th 
through Varese, leaving the defence of Como city and 
lake to the local patriots and a detachment of CCtccia- 
tori. His objective was a secret from his (mn men ; 
he gave.jout that they were going to meet the small 
mountain battery which Cavour had sent after th^m. 
But when these guns had been found safely arrived 
at Varese, it appeared tha:, the real object of the 
march was the capture of the port of Laveno on Lago 
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Maggiore, Laveno was the base system oj Austrian 
navigation which still secured the waters of the 
western laj^e for the black and yellow flag, while on 
more eastern Como the red, white and green already 
held the waters and both the shores. On the night of 
May 30 the Garibaldini attempted to surprise the little 
fort defended by 590 men, and the steamers in the 
port below. One of the columns lost its way in the 
darkness and the surprise failed. TJie morning after 
this repulse from Laveno, the unwelcome newshrrived 
that Urban, with his three brigades complete—over 
11,000 men—was in front of Vares 5 , whither Garibaldi 
was retreating. All that he could now do ^^as to go 
up into the skirts of the mountain called Campo dei 
Fiori—an Alpine ‘ Field of Flowers' ^flooo feet high— 
which overhangs the city. Descending as far as S. 
Ambrogio, he remained there to protect the inhabitants 
of Varese, who had fled for refuge to the high perched 
village and pilgrimage shrine of S. Maria del Monte. 
From tliat point of vantage the unHappy citizens 
watched • Urba^i bombard their empty houses in 
Varese, as a punishment for the way in which they 
had received their liberators. 

Garibaldi had before him the prospect of being once 
mor^r, as in 1849, Imnted like a partridge in the 
mountains, though on this occasion the sup^ior’ 
morale of his small force would epable him indefinitely 
to protract the campaign in the fastnesses of the Alps. 
It would be a sort of war which he was eminently 
fitted to conduct, but 3,000 men could hardly be 
expected to defeat 11,000 unless Urban constantly 
repj^ated*the error of dividing his force, *now nearly 
fourfold that of his adversary. For the moment, 
posted as Garibaldi was ’Snthin a few miles of Varese, 

5 
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he was m imminent danger of being overwhehned. 
So, by a rapid and secret march over mountain tracks 
on the first night of June, he carried back,his force to 
Como city, which had remained in the hands of the 
patriots. But at the same time Urban received orders 
partially to retire. For on May 30 Victor Emmanuel 
and General Cialdini had triumphed at Palestro. 
Urban, though recalled from the close pursuit of 
Garibaldi, was not brought down to the main scene 
of operations, and his 11,000 men, were useless on the 
decisive day (June 4) when Napoleon crossed the 
Ticino and won a' soldiers’ battle ’ at Magenta. After 
the hard-won victory of the French, Gyulai evacuated 
Lombardy and fell back on the Venetian Quadri¬ 
lateral, for which liis unadventurous soul had been 
yearning during the days when he should have had 
no thought but to advance on Turin. 

Some time'on June 5 the news of Magenta reached 
Garibaldi at (^omo. Grasping at once the new situa¬ 
tion created by the great battle, he started "on again 
that very night, his men acting as the detached left 
wing of the allied advance across Lombardy. During 
June 6 steamers crowded with the Cacciatori passed 
along the shores of the most beautiful lake in Europe, 
“while the peasantry sliouted and waved greetings of 
wild delight from the< water’s edge and from chestnut 
woods high overhead. Rounding the point of Bell agio, 
the boats discharged their freight at Lecco before 
nightfall, and Garibaldi was thus already across the 
Adda, wfiiile^the main army was only just across the 
Ticino. From Lecco he pushed on to Bergamo ^hd 
Brescia by a most dangeroug route, parallel wi^h the 
Austrian main army as it retreated towards the 
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Quadrilateral. But he used his fifty mouiAed scouts 
with the same ability and vigour with which he had 
used his cSvalry in the retreat of 1849. He cleverly 
out-mancEUvred the Austrians at Ponte S. Pietro, and 
fought a spirited little action at Seriate, where a single 
company imder Narciso Bronzetti drove in rout a 
whole battalion of Plungarians.* In this way he 
arrived safely, first at Bergamo and then at Brescia, 
the twin sub-alpine cities which shar?d the reputation, 
earned by terrible sacrifices in the evil years gone by, 
of being the most patriotic of thei^ombard towns. 

. On June ii, in Garibaldi’s headquarteri^ at Ber¬ 
gamo, Giovanni Visconti Venosta, brother of Emilio 
the Royal Commissioner, witnessed# a curious and 
characteristic scene. Half a dozen Austrian officers, 
captured in fight, were brought before the General. 
They came into the presence of the ‘ red devil ’ with 
the constrained resolution of men prepared for death. 
The trdops whom they commanded/i the ignorant 
peasantry of Croatia, used to tell their Italian captors 
how they had seen ‘ Garibaldia ’ in the thick of the 
fight at Varese and Como, with the bullets leaping off 
his coat like hajlstones, and how they knew he ate 
the ^sh of his prisoners, t Their officers did not share 
these superstitions, but they fully expected that*the , 

• Bronzetti’s extraordinary feat at Serisite, in defeating about 
Soo lijingarians with loo CacciUtori, may be partly accounted for 
by the political apathy of the Hungjirians for the Austrian cause. 
Signor Marchetti tells me that they found the Croats in this cam* 
paign always held out longer than the Hungarians. In the Italian 
war, 1915-18, the opposite was usually the case, fbr obvious 
political rensous. * 

t The Austrians called him the rotkteufel in 1859, although he 
wore 09 red shirt in this camp^gn. The name, I suppose, referred 
partly to his hair, and partly to their recollections of the red shirt 
in 1848-41. 
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fierce guerilla, whom they had hunted to the death 
with his wife and friends in '49, would ordej to instant 
execution every Austrian whom he caught. When, 
instead, he rose to shake each of the six prisoners 
by the hand, with a word of commendation for their 
courage and of pity for their misfortune, Venosta saw 
their faces change to profound surprise and gratitude. 
(See henceforward Map VI., end of book.) 

' On the night of June 12-13 3 . dangerous forced 
march was made, in order to reach Brescia. While 
Garibaldi, skilfully avoiding Urban’s columns, was 
winding liis way in the darkness by a small track along 
the slopes of Monte Orfano, he suddenly drew rein 
and began to listen intently—for the distant sound of 
horse hoofs or of cannon, as his staff supposed. But, 
in fact, a nightingale had just broken into song over 
his head, and in a moment he had been rapt, in that 
moonlit hour,iinto another sphere where the inner life 
of his soul was spent, 

‘ Some world far from ours, 

Where moonlight and music and feeling 
Are one.’ 

I 

He sat long motionless, in a trance from which his 
'followers were at last fain tp wake him. In the morn¬ 
ing they safely entered Brescia, after one of the most 
hazardous marches of the campaign. 

At Brescia Garibaldi’s independent command came 
to an end. During the approach of the allied armies 
to the southern end of the Lago di Garda, he continued 
to act as thliir advanced left wing, but under Victor 
Emmanuel’s orders, no longer on his own responsi¬ 
bility. On the night of June* 14-15, he was instructed 
from headquarters to advance on Lonato, ^and in- 
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formed that he would be followed on the road by four 
regiments of cavalry and two horse batteries. Pro¬ 
ceeding n<ixt day to carry out these orders, he found 
the Austrians threatening his right flank, but no sign 
of the promised cavalry. Pressing on himself with a 
portion of his force to Lonato, he was obliged to leave 
another part under Cosenz, Medici, and the rebel 
Hungarian Tiirr to defend the line of communications 
at Tre Ponti. This rearguard was shortly afterwards 
attacked, but after a successful defence it advanced 
and drove the enemy southward jor two miles along 
both banks of La Lupa canal, until, arrived^at Ponte 
S. Giacomo, it found itself in the neighbourhood of 
larger bodies of Austrians. Cosenj very properly 
ordered a halt, but Tiirr pressed on and became un¬ 
necessarily involved with a whole Austrian brigade. 
The gallant Narciso Bronzetti, the hero of Seriate, 
one of the finest of Garibaldi’s officers, fell mortally 
wounded. A hasty retreat began, ^nd Garibaldi, 
galloping up to the firing from the direction of Lonato, 
met sonie of the men in full flight along the canal. 
His terrible anger soon recalled them to their duty, 
but though the battle was renewed with success as a 
defensive operation on the Trc Ponti ground originally 
occupied in the morning, the counter-attack success¬ 
fully begim from that position had ended in failure 
owing to Tiirr's rashness. The^bekited arrival of the 
regular cavalry removed all danger from the situation. 
At this battle, as at Varese and Como, the Austrians 
admitted a loss of between one and two himdred men, 
but at Tre Ponti the Italian loss, countiijjg prisoners, 
was certainly not less than theirs. 

.. ' Garibaldi was next sei^ to Said, standing on a deep 
bay of the Lago di Garda. Here, in full sight of the 
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Veronese Alps and the heights of Rivoli across the 
lake, he made naval preparations for the passage, 
expecting to march through Venetia, qs he had 
marched through Lombardy, the advanced left wing 
of the allied armies. His forces now first began to 
increase rapidly, and in a short month they rose to 
12,000 volunteers. But before they had reached that 
number his high hopes had been dashed to earth, by 
an ord^r from headquarters received at Salo, on 
June 20, to carry his force out of the seat of war into 
the remote ValteUiqe. Whatever the motives of those 
who gave the order, the Cacciatori were furious at 
being thus sent to the rear, at the first moment when 
they were beco^ming formidable in numbers. The 
Austrian invasion of the Valtelline was a chimera, as 
Garibaldi rightly supposed, and as the men who sent 
the order perhaps themselves suspected.* The hostile 
force occupying the Italian foot of the Stelvio Pass 
did not require 12,000 Cacciatori to check its advance 
down the valley. In the first days of July, Medici with 

* I do not know whether the order was },dven in Rood faith for 
genuine military reasons, or to get rid of the Garibaldlni from 
motives of political or professional jealousy. In February iqio I 
asked Marchese Emilio Visconti Venosla, who had been the King’s 
Commissioner in Alpine Lombardy in 1859 (.<^00 p. 107 abovc)*'W'hat 
he th9Ught was the motive of sending the Garibaldini to the Valtel¬ 
line in June. He replied that whe*. the order was given the larger 
number (12,000) of Garibajdini were only just being enlisted, and 
were still undisciplined, and the force was therefore in a state of 
flux, not the compact 3,000 with which the ('ampaign had begun. 
The idea of sending them to the Valtelline was that they would 
be disciplined there, and then used for some greater purpose else¬ 
where. Bi^t, he added, there also was a military theory that the 
Austrians coul 4 come over tlie Stelvio, which they had made as a 
military road, though in fact local and physical conditions made a 
debouchment thence in great force impossible, and a much smaller 
force than the Garibaldini would bite sufficed to guard the upper 
Valtelline. 
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the vanguard easily drove them out of Bormio, and 
Bixio, following them up the pass, formed a chain of 
posts on iho eternal snow, where during the brief 
remainder of the war the Italian and Tyrolese patriots 
stood watching each other on, the vast white boundary, 
at the point where, until 1918, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland marched with one another. 

Giovanni Visconti Venosta, himself a native of the 
Valtelline, who had been named as Local Comntissioner 
for the valley under his brother Emilio, had oppor¬ 
tunity to observe there certain phenomena which soon 
became common throughout Italy. 

‘ When Garibaldi passed through a Tfillage,* he wrote, 
‘ although he was not now wearing the red shirt, you 
would not have said he was a General, but the head of 
a new religion followed by a crowd of fanatics. The 
women, no less enthusiastic than the men, brought 
their bc^bies to Garibaldi that he sh(iuld*bless and even 
baptize them. To these crowds that* thronged him, 
Garibald# would speak with that beautiful voice of his 
which was a part of the secret of his charm—“ Come ! 
he who stays at home is a coward. I promise you 
weariness, hardship, and battles. But we will conquer 
or die.” These were not joyful words, but when they 
were^eard the enthusiasm rose to its highest. It was a 
delirium. The crowd brokt up deeply moved, comment¬ 
ing on what the General had sai^l: ^many had tears in 
their ^eyes." 

‘ The mountaineers of the Valtelline, who were no 
mere shouters like some of the more southern popu¬ 
lations over whom he threw the same spell, enlisted 
in crowds,—400 from the small town of Morbegno 
alone.* But Garibaldi hifhself was no great organiser. 
Venost^ records how when certain contractors came 
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to the General for his signature to their contracts lie 
broke out:— 

' What! These rascals who have the honour to clothe 
our brave ^’•oung men who are giving their lives for their 
country, while they themselves are playing the coward 
at home, dare to ask for contracts, agreements, signa¬ 
tures ? Is not my order enough ? Send them to the 
devil ! If they at^J not enemies, they certainly are not 
patriots*.’ 

They got their coiitracts, but the scene depicts the 
nature ot the man. 

V ; The Garibaldini, on their way to the Valtelline, 
had heard new^ of the great bat lie of Solferino, in 
which they thought they might well have been allowed 
to take part. The Austrians, who had retired beyond 
the Mincio, suddenly rocrossed it, and on June 24 
fought a last«fierce battle for the recovery of their 
Milanese possessions. After a terrible carnage, they 
retreated r)nce more and for ever ouf of L<^mbardy. 
But the French and Italians had suffered scarcely 
less than they, and the advance against the fortresses 
of the Venetian Quadrilateral was delayed. A fort¬ 
night later came the news which crushed the hopes 
' and' roused the fury of I,talian patriots from the 
Garibaldini in the Valtelline to the farthest Sicilian 
conspirators: the Emperors of France and Austria 
had met at Villafranca and arranged terms of peace. 

V/^Garibaldi and his volunteers had played no decisive 
part in the War of 1859, which had been wdn by <.he 
regular armies on the battlefields of the Lombard 
plain. But the spirited littl^‘ campaign in the wooded 
mountains round Varese and Como is a stor^^ dear to 
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all true Italians, for it moves in that unftiistakable 
atmosphere of the pure poetry of the Risorgimento. 
Nor is it ■w%nting in technical interest, for it shows how 
far Garibaldi and his men were a match for the best 
Austrian troops under one of the most distinguished 
Austrian generals, and how far his detractors are 
right when they say that he could only defeat Nea¬ 
politans. The impartial student may well agree with 
the Prussian military historian in His admiration for 
the leadership which enabled 3,000 young volunteers, 
with old muskets and no cannon^to defeat twice the 
number of liighly trained Austrians, excellerUly armed 
and fully equipped with artillery, and thereby to 
draw away from the main seat of jvar three whole 
brigades amounting to over 11,000 men.* 

/Yet the Alpine campaign is perhaps of most im¬ 
portance as being the field where the guerilla chief 
trained that small and peculiar force ^ith which he 
accomplished the work of the following year. It was 
in the Alps of 1859 that the Garibaldini acquired those 
fighting qualities and that unbounded confidence in 
themselves and in their leader which enabled them 
in i860 to conquer Sicily and Naples, 

* Hohenlohe, ‘ Letters on Strategy,’ i. 206. He speaks igdeed 
of Garibaldi’s ‘ 3,000 mountainetirs and riflemen,’ but the 3,000 were 
in fact neither riflemen nor mountaineers. 
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VILLAFRANCA AND AFTER 
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* Peace, peace, peace, do you say ? 

What! With the enemy’s guns in our ears ? 

With the couiitry’s wrong not rendered back ? 

Wb»- I While Austria stands at bay 
In Mantua, and our Venice wears 
The cursed flag of the yellow and black ? * 

MrL Browning. First News from Villafranca. 

TV T APOLEON III. cannot justly be blamed for 
i >1 making peace after the battle of Solferino. If, 
indeed, the whole strength of France and Piedmont 
could have bean devoted to the expulsion' of the 
Austrian armies from tlic Venetian Quadrilateral, 
there would have been a good prospect of success 
after a bloody and protracted campaign. But what¬ 
ever odds might be taken as to the, result of a fair 
fight there was grave reason to fear that the*ring'' 
^would not be kept. Prussia was considering whether 
she should seize her opportunity and invade the Rhine 
frontier of Francfc. Russia, whose friendship to 
France had hitherto held Prussia in check, had 'been 
alienated by the popular risings in Tuscany and the 
Romagng„ which gave .the war a revolutionary char¬ 
acter, and bj the conspiracy of Napoleon, Favour a,>id 
Kossuth to raise the Hungarian nation in arms. For 
the fortunes of Hungary, vfhich the troops of the 

Czar had helped Austria to suppress in 1849/1 always 
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affected the political barometer in Poland, The 
clerical p|rty in France were growing openly restive 
at the course of events in Italy, particularly at the 
encouragement given to the rebellion of the Pope’s 
subjects in the Romagna. The French soldiers were 
discontented with the small amount of assistance 
obtainable from the newly liberated provinces of 
Italy. Napoleon knew that he might lose his throne 
as the result of a single defeat, and even if he had 
been ready to risk that personal loss, he surely had 
no right to expose France to Pfussian conquest, in 
pursuance of schemes which, however gcnefbus, inter¬ 
ested himself and Italy rather than France herself. 
Unnerved bv the heat of the Italian summer, con- 
scious that his own bad generalship had hitherto 
escaped punishment only by the worse generalship 
of Gyulai, horrified at the carnage he had witnessed 
on two hard-won fields, he had nofte of the self- 
assureJ and callous fortitude of the Victor of Eylau 
arid Bgfpdin^^ Napoleon III. determined to avoid 
his Leipzig and Waterloo while there was yet time. 

But if the wisdom of making peace can hardly be 
challenged, the terms hastily and secretly agreed 
upon at Villafranca by the two Emperors were mon¬ 
strous. By those terms,.not only was Austria l^t in 
possession of the Venetian teriitory still occupied by 
her ^rmies, but the old Ducal and Papal despotisms 
were to be restored in Tuscany, Modena and the 
Romagna. These provinces had, during the last three 
months, one by one revolted and established orderly 
prt)visidhal governments under the protection of 
Piedmont. The foolish^ kind, old Grand-Duke Leo¬ 
pold *of Tuscany had never been forgiven for allowing 
the Austrian occupation in 1849, though he had man- 
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aged to bring it to an end seven years later. When, 
in 1859, he refused to join in the national war, his 
subjects sent him off in a carriage to the frontier with 
good-humoured cries of * a rivederci in pamdiso’ 
* good-bye till we meet in heaven.* That was at the 
end of April; in June, after Magenta, the fiercer 
despots of Modena and Parma fled from their terri¬ 
tories with the Austrian garrisons, and the simul¬ 
taneous withdrawal of the white-coats from Bologna 
was the signal for the rising of the Pope’s Romagnuol 
subjects. The proposal of the signatories of Villa- 
franca in'the following montli to restore the old rulers 
involved the return of the armies of Austria, for a 
liberticide conq’uest of Florence and Bologna by 
French troops under the liberator of Milan was hardly 
to be contemplated. The treaty further mocked the 
aspirations of Italy by a proposed Federation of 
Italian States'under the presidency of the I^opc, in 
which Austria^'would clearly exercise a dominating 
influence. * Perhaps,* wrote Napoleon’s shi^wd and 
cynical friend Prosper Merimt^e, ' perhaps j)cace was 
necessary, but we ought not to have begun so well 
merely to leave Italy in a worse mess (gdehis) than 
before.* If Piedmont had accepted these terifl^ as 
finaFand satisfactory she v^ould have gained Lom¬ 
bardy and perhaps P?rma, but would have forfeited 
her headship of the patriotic movement, and, the 
reversion of the rest of the Peninsula. 

When Cavour heard that the French and Austrian 

«* 

Emperors' had made,' without consulting or even 
warning hun, so cruel a settlement of Italy’S claiihs, 
a life-time's habit of self-restraint fell from him like 
a disguise. The astonished world had a vision of the 
nether fires in the man, the furnace that drWe the 
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smooth and perfect engine, and learnt tha^ the heart 
with which he loved Italy had been fashioned on the 
same scalt as the brain with which he served her. 
For a few hours Cavour was more obstinate and 
frantic in the face of accomplished facts than Gari¬ 
baldi in his most headstrong mood. He advised the 
king to reject the treaty and to carry on the war 
single-handed. When Victor Emmanuel refused thus 
to commit national suicide he flew*into a r^e, and 
after a violent scene between the two men, who 
always admired but never loved^each other, he left 
the royal presence gesticulating wildly, his^face ‘ red 
as a furnace,' his lips trembling, ' a singular and 
terrible spectacle ' to his friends. Victor Emmanuel, 
though bitterly mortified by Villafranca, kept his 
head during the perilous days of Cavour’s madness. 
With a juster perception of what Napoleon had 
sacrificed and risked for Italy, he continued till the 
end of his life to feel a personal obligation to the man 
who had crossed the Alps to fight for him against 
Austria.'* Knowing that it was impossible to con¬ 
tinue the war alone, he put his signature to the 
treaty, but added the significant words of reservation 
—‘ so far as confccms myself ' {pour ce qui fne concerne). 
He thus made it clear that while he consented to 
peace and took Lombariy as the price of peace, he 
did not guarantee the clai^ses Whish provided for the 
retiufn of the despots to the revolted provinces. 

; Meanwhile Cavour, still in the heat of fury, had 
mastered himself enough to be turning that fury to 

M ^ • 

• In 1870 he wished, out of sheer gratitude for 1859, to go to 
war for Napoleon against Prussia. Here we have the chivalrous 
and even quixotic knight-errsllit, whose family had * held its head 
high for ^o years.* • 
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account. ' He had gone back to Turin, where on 
July 14 he met Kossuth. The two patriots had an 
equal right to complain of the peace, Napoleon 
had spning it on them both after fostering far other 
hopes. But the Hungarian was overwhelmed by the 
Italian’s passion and carried away an undying re¬ 
collection of the terrible emphasis with which Cavour 
had exclaimed:— 

f 

* This treaty shall not be executed. If need be I will 
take Solaro Della Mar^herita * by one hand, and Mazzini 
by the other. I will become a conspirator " (striking his 
breast), ‘ J will become a revolutionary. But the treaty 
shall not be executed. No I A thousand times no ! 
Never, never !' 

When Cavour said * Never/ the negative prophecy 
that falls so easily from the mouth of smaller men 
was likely to be fulfilled. He had already sent in his 
resignation, bwt while the king was seeking a man to 
take his place,' he continued to organise by advice 
and encouragement the resistance set up by Tuscany, 
Modena, and the Romagna against the return of 
their old rulers. The newly-liberated States had, 
according to French accounts, been lukewarm or at 
least ineffective in sending troops to the front dtiring 
the '.yar. Modena and the Romagna, which had got 
rid of the Austrian gg.rrisons only in June, had not 
had time to levy troops, but the charge was in some 
measure true in the case of Tuscany, where the popula¬ 
tion was not warlike and the conscription was un¬ 
popular vdth the peasants, as it had been in 1848. 
But the inhaoitants of all three States were i^repaied 
to fight rather than take back the old regime. The 

* Leader of the Clericals in the Piedmontese Parliairent. 
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Romagnuols, under the Piedmontese Commissioner 
D'Azeglio* began to organise at Bologna a force to 
repel the Tope*s Swiss mercenaries, who threatened 
to reconquer the province for their master. Cavour's 
friend Farini put Modena in a similar posture of 
defence, and declared that if the Duke tried to return 
he would be treated as a public enemy; on July 17 
he received the folhming telegram from Turin,— 
‘ The Minister is dead, but the friend graets you 
and applauds your decision.' At Cavour’s personal 
instigation he remained at his post in spite of the 
orders of recall which as Piedmontese minister Cavour 
had been forced to send in accordance with the 
terms of Villafranca. Cipriani soon succeeded D'Aze- 
glio as Governor of the Romagna, Neither he nor 
Farini were now Piedmontese Commissioners in name, 
but as Dictators they upheld the national flag imtil 
the time should come roimd when !^edmont could 
ventur<* on annexation. • 

, ‘ Tuscany adopted the same policy in close alliance 
with Modena and the Romagna. Soft Tuscany needed 
a man to hold her firm, and she found for the purpose 
her own ‘ iron ,Baron,' Bettino Ricasoli, one of the 
half-dozen titanic men produced by the Italy of that 
period. Not unlike a RejDublican of our own Puritan 
Commonwealth in his personal^ religious and political 
temper, he was as a rock planted,•and Tuscany clung 
to him for ten months till the long-wished-for day of 
annexation and union came at last.* 

• Thus Cavour, before quitti^jg office, had^een to it 
that CePitral Italy would continue, undtr strong but 
moderate leaders, to maintain liberty and order, and 

* A fine personal account of Ricasoli can be found in Gauntess 
Martine^^ Cesaresco’s Italian Characters. 
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to demand unswervingly from diplomatic Europe 
nothing short of union with Piedmont. With the 
help of Ricasoli and the people of the Central Prov¬ 
inces, he had in a week laid down the lines of passive 
resistance to Villafranca, along which it was easy for 
his successor to continue during the next half-year. 

This done, Cavour retired for five months into 
private life. He spent the greater part of August 
1859 in* the quiet home of his friends the De La Rives, 
above the southern shore of Lake Geneva, where he 
soon recovered all his old sagacity and calm. ‘ His 
normal slate came quickly back, and with it came 
oblivion of the past now useless to contemplate, new 
hopes, new designs, a new policy, another plan of 
campaign.* So wrote his friend, William De La Rive, 
who, watching and listening day by day, heard Cavour 
foretell two coming developments of policy, by which 
Villafranca could be turned from a curse into a 

f 

blessing. * England,* he said, ‘ has done nothing yet 
for Italy; it is her turn now.’ And—* I shall take 
Naples in hand.’ 

' It was indeed England’s turn now. Jealousy of 
France, which had damped our pro-Italian afdour 
during the war, after Villafranca urged us to outbid 
Napoleon for Italy’s^ gratitude now that he hung 
back, and to help build up an Italian State strong 
enough to be independent of his protection. It so 
happened that just a month before Villafranca there 
had occurred a change .of ministry in England which 
enabled her to adopt the new policy fitted to^the new 
situation. A general election had been held in May 
1859, but the result of an ajppeal to the country in 
those days was not always apparent till Pai^jiament 
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met, because many members in that easy-going 
period were independent of party ties, and could 
make and unmake ministries by the exercise of their 
private judgment. The war was still raging, and the 
precise nature of England's neutrality was open to 
question, owing to the Austrian proclivities of the 
Derby cabinet, which still held office pending the 
vote on the Address.* Hence not^only England but 
France, Italy and Austria waited anxiousl/ to hear 
the result of young Lord Hartington's amendment 
to the Address, and when in th« small hours of the 
morning of-June 11, a majority of thirtd&n for the 
amendment was declared to a crowded house of over 
630 members, the Piedmontese minister, waiting 
' with some other foreigners ' in the lobby, 

' threw his hat into the air and himself into the arms of 
Jaucoiirt, the French attachi, which probably no am- 
bassadcMT, or even Italian, ever did be^re in so public 
a place.* 

When old Lord Palmerston appeared, grimly radiant, 
the Italians ‘redoubled their vociferations/ Their 
conduct wounded the feelings of the defeated minis¬ 
ters,^ and it certainly was neither proper nor con¬ 
siderate. They had forgotten where they tvere. 
They were not thinking of th^ ‘ jns' and ‘ outs' of 
Westminster, but of a tragic land of which onl^ a few 
of that great crowd of free and comfortable English¬ 
men had any notion ; where but to think was to be 
suspect, to speak was ruin, und to act vms death, 
where the talk at every table was hushed*by the terror 

• Ome of the last acts of tlft Conservative ministry was to send 
Henry E^iot to Naples vvith orders to dissuade the King of Naples 
from jouxng Piedmont in the war against Austria. 
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of priests and spies and foreign soldiers, where states¬ 
men were chained to convicts, where W9men were 
flogged and men were shot. They were thinking of 
Italy, poor fellows, and so when they saw ‘ Pam ’ 
they gave him a cheer. For there was the man who 
in his own rough, brutal way had so often told the 
kind of truth which statesmen and diplomats generally 
conceal, and now he was coming into power once 
more. Tn the doubtful twilight of that summer 
morning in the heated lobbj^ they spied a dawn of 
hope for their country. And indeed she had won 
by that division more than they knew, more than 
* Jaucourt the French attache ' guessed or wished. 
That had been*fl:he parting embrace of Italy and 

IMIII iMitiiiiJlOliliiP'lirwrin-rr-^--- 

France. 

' A month later came the news of Villafranca. By 
that time the new Liberal ministry was well in the 
saddle. The ‘ Triumvirate,' as it was called, of ruling 
spirits in the Cabinet consisted of three remarkable 
men, seldom united except about Italy, which was 
now their chief thought. Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone were each personally 
predisposed by generous Italian sympathies to the 
new course which interest and circumstance mapped 
out for our country after Villafranca. In the game 
of stealing the gratit^ude of Italy from the French 
who had shed their blood for her, England started 
with three great advantages over her rival—she liated 
the Pope, she desired no territory, and she wished to 
see a really independent State in the Mediterranean. 
The Queen and Court and most of the fallen ministers 
were ranged in active hostility against the pro- 
ItaUan policy of the * Trium't^irate,' and the majority 
of the new Cabinet was indifferent to its 'Jeaders' 
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enthusiasms. But the bulk of middle-cl^s opinion 
was strongly pro-Italian, and so was the more in¬ 
fluential f)art of the press. The Times came right 
round in the middle of 1859 to strong and lasting 
Italian sympathies. 

When Pio Nono heard of the new ministerial ar¬ 
rangements in England, he said to Odo Russell in 
his mild, half-humorous, plaintive way— 

‘ Well, of course, you belong to his party, but, Poveri 
noi I what is to become of us, with your uncle and Lord 
Palmerston at the head of affaifs in England ? . . , 
Then again, Mr. Gladstone, who allowed hiAself to be 
deceived about the Neapolitan prisoners.’ 

Lord John Russell, the new Foreign Minister, was 
destined during the next eighteen months to be one 
of the principal instruments in the making of Italy. 
His part in that work, next to his p^ in the great 
Refomf Bill, stands as the principal lachievement of 
his life. ^ Sir James Hudson, our minister at Turin, 
felt with joy 3 L new hand on the rudder, and knew 
that the home government would now at last co¬ 
operate with him and listen to his sage advice for 
the .good of Italy and for the honour of England. 
After Villafranca Lord John at once took up the 
cause of Tuscany, Mod^a, and the Romagna, and 
opposed the restoration df their f)ld rulers. During 
the half-year of Cavour's retirement the diplomatic 
struggle went on. * The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government,’ 'Lord John la^d down, ‘ wgs not to 
interfere at all, but to let the Italian f)eople settle 
their own affairs.’ In consequence of our protest 
against French or Auttrian interference with the 
doings «f the populations of Central Italy, the terms 
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of Villafrdnca could not be enforced. The gratitude 
of Italy was up for auction, and England ran up the 
bidding. Throughout the autumn of 185^'Napoleon 
became ever less subservient to the Pope, and more 
angry at his Holiness* refusal to make the slightest 
concession in the Romagna or elsewhere. The res¬ 
toration of the old rulers in Central Italy receded 
into the region of the impossible, and the struggle 
shifted .to this question, whether the revolted prov¬ 
inces should remain independent or be united to 
Piedmont. On this point Napoleon, fearful of any 
large step, towards the union of Italy, still held out, 
declaring that he would never allow annexation. 
But Ricasoli, Fati;ini, and the people whom they ruled 
would accept nothing else. Even in Tuscany, with its 
strong provincial tradition, the passion for national 
unity became almost as deep as the passion for free¬ 
dom, thanks iij no small degree to the insulting terms 
originally suggested at Villafranca. The deadlock 
continued all the autumn and winter of 1859, the 
Italian populations showing a firmneSs and patience 
which do not always go with exalted patriotism, and 
which, without the presence of Ricasoli and the sup¬ 
port of England, would have degenerated into^ome 
fomi of weakness or violence. 

, ' In the middle of this lorig period of ferment and 
inaction an important' incident occurred in the life of 
Garibaldi. In August 1859 a close military union was 
formed between Tuscany, Modena, and the Romagna, 
and the (orces of the }-eague were placed under the 
command oi,Fanti, a Modenese exile who kad ri§en 
to the rank of General in the service of Piedmont. 
Fanti named Garibaldi as tiis second-in-command. 
The primary object of the army of the Lea^e was 
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defensive. In June, before the peace of Villafranca, 
the Papa]| troops had reconquered revolted Perugia 
and so kept down Umbria and the Marches, and they 
now threatened, in close alliance with the armies of 
the King of Naples, to invade and reconquer the 
Romagna. The need for Central Italy to defend 
herself was therefore obvious, but the question which 
ever3rwhere divided the counsels ^of patriots tjiat 
autumn was whether the army of the League was 
merely to guard the frontiers ; or whether it was to 
invade the Marches where the sAouldering insurrec¬ 
tion might at any moment break out, and*thence to 
sweep over the Papal and Neapolitan dominions with 
the irresistible impulse of a national revolution. 
Passionate hopes were aroused when it was known 
that Garibaldi was Fanti's second-in-command and 
had been stationed by him in the region of Ravenna 
and Rimini, on the banks of that ‘ Rtibicon " which 
now again, it was said, divided the two Italics.* 

Garibaidi brpught with him from the Valtelline 
Cosenz, Medici, Bixio, and large numbers of his 
volunteers, eager to continue in the Apennines the 
war which had been cut short in the Alps. The Gari- 
baldian programme, wrote Benedetto Cairoli on 
September 25, was * not#local defence, but natfonal 
war.' And the patriotic firdow: ^f the Northerners 
was further stimulated by contact with the Ro- 
magnuols. That fierce population welcomed with 
transports of joy the man who had owed his life to 
their courage and fidelity. He had said in 1849 that 

* The ancient Rubicon was either the Uso or the Fiumicino ; in 
either tase it was really some ffifteen miles north of Cattolica, the 
border town which actually divided the Marches from the Romagna. 
See Map H. 
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he would return in ten years, and now he kept his 
word, for in September 1859 he drove throuj'h the pine 
forest and the marsh lands of Ravenna to visit in their 
cottages the peasants who had saved him and who 
had attempted to save his wife. He entered the farm 
where he had watched Anita die, and the neighbouring 
chapel where she now lay buried. Surely the time had 
come to avenge tl^at day worthily by carrying the flag 
of freedom into the heart of the Papal provinces. 
The Romagnuols and the volunteers gathering round 
him from all parts cfi Italy called on him to lead them 
across thd"border. Mazzini, who had come to Plorence 
in disguise, sent friends to urge him forward, and 
collected English money to buy arms for the impending 
invasion. The great conspirator was prepared to keep 
himself in the background, and even forego the pro¬ 
clamation of the Republic, if only Garibaldi would 
advance and make Italy. 

At first Farifii * and General Fanti lent themselves 
to the forward policy. On October 19 Ftnti sent 
written instructions to Garibaldi that in case any 
province or city of the Papal dominions rose and asked 
for help, he was to cross the border at once. But 
Ricasoli from Florence, and Cavour’s successor 
Rattazzi from Turin, repre,rented that an attack on 
the Papal territory at this moment would mean war 
with France, or Ai^tria, or both, and the ruin of Raly. 
Farini and Fanti withdrew their support from the 
forward policy, and urged the same prudent course 
on GaribrJdi. The struggle in his mind was terrible, 
and with thcf weakness which he usually shoWfed before 

* Farini this autumn became Gotiernor of Parma, Modena, and 
the Romagna, united under the title of Emilia, because the Via 
Emilia ran through all three. * 
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coming to one of his iron resolutions, he cfianged his 
mind from hour to hour under the influence of those 
who had^been with him last. On the night of 
November 12, Farini and Fanti, in earnest conclave, 
extracted from him a promise not to invade. A few 
hours later they received a telegram from him, ' The 
revolution has broken out in the Marches ; I must 
go to help it.* He was actually on the march, though 
the news of the ‘ revolution ’ was ^ unverified; Snd 
in fact a false, report. Farini and Fanti, with a 
fine promptitude, successfully ^countermanded the 
invasion. • 

, Victor Emmanuel, indispensable on these occasions, 
sent for Garibaldi, and persuaded hiiji of the necessity 
for patience. He laid down his command and retired 
to Genoa, issuing a manifesto in praise of the king as 
‘ the soldier of national independence,* and in dis¬ 
praise of the * vulpine policy ’ of his miiysters. Medici, 
Bixio, ^d about a thousand voluntetrs retired with 
their chipf, but his strenuous appeal prevented a 
general disban*dment. The long, at their parting, 
offered him his shot-gun and a generalship in the 
Piedmontese army. Garibaldi gladly accepted the 
symbol of the hunter-king’s friendship, but he refused 
the generalship, though it would have relieved the 
poverty of his life as the gardener and shepherd of 
Caprera. By refusing any longer*to wear the king's 
unifdtm, he left himself free for the great enterprise 
of his life in the following year, which could not have 
been undertaken by a royal o§icer. ^ 

iThc man,’ wrote Mazzini when he heiird the news 
of his surrender,' is Wak beyond expression ; and by 
subscribing himself jwur friend ” or patting his 
shouldef, the king will do anything with him.’ It was 
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fortunate'that it was so. (If Garibaldi was as weak in 
the presence of Victor Emmanuel as Chatham in the 
presence of George III., there was this haj^py differ¬ 
ence, that Victor was generally right while George was 
generally wrong.) Italy had narrowly escaped disaster. 
It was impossible to attack the South before Tuscany 
and the Romagna had been annexed with the acquies¬ 
cence of France. With the French armies not yet 
withdrawn from <Lombardy, it was madness to defy 
their master and the Austrians at the same moment. 
But since Piedmont was not in a position to support 
an invasiqn of the Marches, her statesmen obviously 
should not have allowed Garibaldi to take command of 
a revolutionary |orce on the banks of the ‘ Rubicon,’ a 
river which he could seldom resist the temptation to 
cross. The error of sending him there can be com¬ 
pared to the error of choosing Gordon to effect the 
evacuation of the Soudan. The English and the 
Italian hero, is one who knew them both once said 
to the writer, closely resembled each other in many of 
those characteristics which set them apart from com¬ 
mon men. Inextricably mixed with those high 
qualities was a tendency to obey the call of the spirit 
rather than the cautious orders oi any mupdane 
autbprity. Such men should be sent to the front only 
when the orders are to advafice, and when those orders 
are not going to be recalled.* 

Indeed, it appears that at one moment Victor Em¬ 
manuel himself had contemplated permitting the 
guerilla to invade the^ Marches on his own responsi- 

^ V *li |l| 

♦ Anyone knowing the history and cTaracter of Garibaldi, and 
his relation to the Italian people and Government respectively, who 
reads chapter xxii. of Lord Cromeif^ Modevn Egypt win struck 
by the parallel. 
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bility. Although, on second thoughts, this plan was 
judged teg) dangerous, it may perhaps account for 
the original mission of Garibaldi to the Romagna. 
No doubt, too, his exemplary conduct during the last 
ten years had given the Piedmontese government a 
false sense of security in their dealings with him, for 
ever since the autumn of 1849 he had been so uni¬ 
formly wise, moderate and obedieijt, that theyjjad 
forgotten his earlier history. But Villafranca had 
destroyed his confidence in statesmen, and he now 
believed that he himself must Sometimes take the 
initiative. From the moment of this quarrel in the 
autumn of 1859, the long honeymoon of Garibaldi 
and the cabinet of Turin was at art^end. There re¬ 
appeared the more dangerous and intractable Gari¬ 
baldi, whom only Cavour had the ability at once to use 
and to control. 

But i^ must not be supposed that the^olicy common 
to Mazzini and Garibaldi of pushing the revolution 
southwaitis wag mere folly. It is true that the year 
for liberating the Marches, Umbria, and Naples by 
force of arms proved to be i860, and not 1859, and 
that the best • starting-place was Sicily, not the 
‘ Rubicon.’ But Mazzini had reason on his side when 
he wrote from Florence in August—‘ the revolution 
that stops in one place is lost.' He^nd Garibaldi were 
right, in saying that Naples and the Papal territory 
should be attacked before the revolutionary ardour 
now raging throughout the Peninsula had been allowed 
to cool down. Garibaldi’s grdat name heldf together 
a ftumber of differ^t parties, classes, lind persons 
all bent on this forward policy, and without that 
policy and the union ol men vowed to accomplish 
it, Ital3? would never have been made by the diplo- 
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macy oi the Turin cabinet alone. No one was more 
convinced of this than Cavour. Already iiL.August he 
had said to his friend De La Rive, ‘ I shall be accused 
of being a revolutionary, but before aU else we must 
go forward, and we will go forward/ 



CHAPTER VII 


NAPLES, iSSO-MARCH i860 

* It appears that in. the Kingdom of the Tw8 Sicilies tht^autkfifity 

of the law is entirely set aside, and nothing prevails but that vague 
and uncertain arbitrary power which is justly said to be the sign of 
a miserable servitude.’— Lord John RussiiLL to the British Minister 
at Naples, November 28, 1859. • 

* Que voulez-vous faire avec un Gouvernement commc celiii de 
Naples, qui s’obstinc a ne pas 6couter aucun conseil ? ’— Napoleon 
III., May i860. 

A LTHOUGH the slight wound inflicted on Ferdi- 
Xx Hand II. ojf Naples by the fanatic Milano in 
December 1856 did not, as has been sonietimes alleged, 
cause the painful disease of which he died, yet the 
shock to^his nerves and mind aggravated during the 
last two years bf his reign the morbid fancies of fear 
and superstition. He appeared less thaii ever in 
public, the police system became more and more 
repressive, and lie showered on the Church privileges 
which aroused resentment among even the most ioyal 
of his lay subjects. 

Meanwhile he steadily refused tef alleviate the lot of 
the political prisoners at the request of the English 
Conservative ministry, who desired, if only he would 
meet them half-way, to compose Lord Palpierston’s 
qugrrel ^inth him and resume diplomai^c relations. 
At length, in the wimer of 1858-59, the rumour of the 
coming Franco-Austriantwar in Lombardy frightened 
him int® a grudging concession. A chosen batch of 
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sixty-six' Neapolitan prisoners, including Poerio, 
Settembrini, Spaventa, and Castromediano, were put 
on board an old sailing vessel to be takefi across to 
Anaerica and there set free as exiles for life. The 
chances were not great that they would all finish that 
long journey alive, in a craft no less ruinous and 
unsavoury than their old dungeon at Montefusco. 
Fortunately Settembrini's son, Raffaelc, came on 
beerd in disguise as scullion to the negro cook, raised 
a mutiny, and turned the vessel’s head to the British 
Islands, where the whole party landed early in March 
1859. reception of the men whose names Mr. 

Gladstone’s letters had made household words 
amazed and melted them after ten years of brutal 
usage. In the shouting crowd that thronged them 
in the streets of Bristol a poor girl thrust her last 
shilling into the hand of a very old man whose grey 
hairs had moved her pity ; it was the Baron Vito 
Porcaro, and ne forced back upon her his cwn last 
piece of gold. Their arrival in London occurring just 
before the outbreak of the war, when British feeling 
wavered between fear of Napoleon’s success and hopes 
for Italy’s freedom, was of real weight in the balance. 
‘ Make the most of it,* was the expressive English 
phrase used by Cavour in his letter to the Piedmontese 
minister in London. That spring the Italian cause 
became fashionable in' society. Ladies of high position 
learnt the language and studied the history and litera¬ 
ture of Italy, while their husbands from Westminster 
met the exiles at the great Whig houses, and found 
them to he a^s fine fellows as Mr. Gladstone had painted 
them. The most important of L’c many links which 
the Neapolitans formed durmg their brief residence 
in England was the close friendship that grew up 
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between Poerio and Braico on the one hand and Lord 
and Lady John Russell on the other—a friendship 
destined fo have its influence on the crisis of the 
following year, when the fate of Naples was decided 
in large measure by Lord John. 

King Ferdinand’s policy had been more purely 
Neapolitan and less subservient to Vienna than that 
of his predecessors, but he knew the valuer of^he 
friendship of Austria, and was especially anxious to 
bequeath it as a support to his» foolish and feeble 
successor, his eldest son, Francis. He therefore deter¬ 
mined to marry him to the Emperor’s sister-in-law, 
Maria Sophia, daughter of Duke Ma^ of Bavaria. It 
was her sister, Elizabeth, the most beautiful of a 
beautiful family, who had by her recent marriage 
become Empress of Austria. 

And so Maria Sophia of Bavaria and J^rancis, Duke 
of Calabria, heir to the throne of Naples, were married 
at Munic^L on January 8, 1859, the bridegroom being 
represented b/ proxy. The bride was wisely pre¬ 
vented from seeing her husband, her new home, or her 
new relations, until it was too late to repent, for the 
two \ijere as ill-assorted a couple as reasons of State 
ever brought together in matrimony. She had been 
bred with her four sisters^n a simple, free and happy 
home life, partly in the Bavanaif Alps, where they 
rode *and climbed the hills, and partly in Munich, 
where it was their custom to walk unattended on their 
own errands. A girl so brougljt up might h|Lve been 
hajjpy in#England, tat never in Naples.* A dashing 
horsewoman, gallan/ and free in aU her ways and 
speech, of heroic temper in war, as she was soon to 
prove before admiring Europe, she was no mate for 
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the half idiotic youth whom Garibaldi was to dethrone, 
whom twenty-three years of hot-hous^ education by 
Neapolitan priests and a jealous stepmother had 
deprived of any rudiments of sense and manliness that 
he may have inherited from his Savoyard mothex. 
Judged even by his father’s standard of strenuous 
tyranny, Francis was but a foolishJ[,^hb9sheth^ 

;' The young wife was brought down the Adriatic in 
the* Neapolitan w^r-vcssel Fulminante from Trieste to 
Bari in Apulia, where she was to see her husband and 
father-in-law for t}^c first time. They, meanwhile, 
journeyed from Naples to Bari to do her honour, cross¬ 
ing the mountains in mid-winter, over the bad roads 
covered by unusually deep snow, with the result that 
the king fell dangerously ill. It was a sorry welcome 
for the gay Bavarian bride to land on that shore of a 
dead civilisation, amid the fawning, suspicious crowd 
of priests and doctors, courtiers and police, whispering 
round the royal sick-bed their base conjectures of 
poison, and their sycophantic hopes and fears of 
coming change. The dying king sought and won the 
affection of his new daughter, but she had little satis¬ 
faction from a husband whose chief outward character¬ 
istic was ‘ the peculiar expression of lifelessness that 
made him rather give the idea of an image than of a 
man. It was a wooden, nof a marble statue, that his 
features called to mind.* He could hardly utter a word 
to her, still less make any lover’s advances, and seemed 
tied to the apron-strings of his stepmother, Maria 
Theresa. That formidable dame was not long in con¬ 
ceiving an aversion for Maria Sophia, with he” freedom 
and her laughter. She ordereo^the girl to observe 
etiquette more strictly, to attend the religious services 
more often, and forbade her ever again to ride a horse 
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—an accomplishment of which her husband^as inno¬ 
cent. In growing misery they waited some weeks at 
Bari, till i# was decided to return by sea to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, where the king could more 
easily be cured or more conveniently die. 

It was a tragic shipload that sailed on board the 
FtdminafUe, The unrepentant tyrant, dying in the 
agonies of a loathsome internal disease, lay in a cabin 
heaped with relics, images, and superstitious quackg^ 
of all kinds, gathered at his earnest desire from*alI^er 
his kingdom, in the belief that they might help him 
where nature and the doctors hafi failed. Above on 
deck, in the air and the sunlight, the lovely girl of 
seventeen sat all day long on a gun-carriage, paying 
little heed to the feeble attentions of lier husband, but 
gazing at the sea, at Etna and Aspromonte and all the 
passing pageant of the coast, steeling her heart to the 
knowledge that she was caught and caged for life. 

At leijgth these unhappy people reached their royal 
palace at Caserta, fifteen miles north'of Naples, and 
there, on May 2^, 1859, Ferdinand II. was gathered to 
his fathers. His last instructions to his son, which had 
an undue influence on that conscientious and depend¬ 
ent nature, were to enter into no belligerent alliance 
eithei*with Austria or Piedmont in the war then be¬ 
ginning in North Italy, tc^continue the existing pblicy 
of repression at home, and if a time of desperate crisis 
should arise to trust to General Filangieri, the con¬ 
queror of Sicily, as the ablest man in the kingdom. 

On the occasion when the new king received the 
homage of the grandees, a significant incident-occurred. 

‘ As the lieges passed before him they kissed his hand, 
which* he did not take the trouble to raise, allowing it. 
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when they had kissed it, to fall back by his side as if 
it had been the hand of a doll. . . . One very infirm 
old man caught his foot in the carpet and fcU flat on his 
face to the feet of the king, who neither stirred to help 
him nor allowed a muscle of his face to move while the 
poor old fellow, awkwardly and with difficulty, scrambled 
up and passed him without a word from the king of 
condolence for his mishap or inquiry if he was hurt.^ 

scene left a painful impression on the Neapolitan 
loyalists in the room, and the British Minister, Henry 
Elliot, turned and said to his neighbour,' That young 
man will finish badly/ 

' On the &eath of Bomba, England and France at once 
resumed diplomatic relations with Naples, and their 
representatives, Elliot and Brenier, vied with each 
other for the ear of the new monarch. Mutually 
suspicious and hostile as were the two diplomats, they 
at least combined to urge amnesty and reform as the 
only means of saving the Bourbon throne. Piedmont 
also was at hand with a proposal which—were it 
possible to imagine it loyally accepted—might have 
led to a free Italy of two States instead of one. On 
May 27, 1859, lifter Ferdinand had breathed 

his last, Cavour dispatched Count Salmour to the 
court of Naples, with written instructions to negotiate 
an offensive alliance agains,^ Austria for the purposes 
of the war then raging in Lombardy. He was to point 
out that this adoption of the national cause in foreign 
policy would imply a change of system at home, an 
amnesty, and adherence to the constitution of 1848, 
which had been long ignored but never ^ repealed. 
Cavour recommended that the ir^ernal changes should 
not go too fast, and that only men devoted to the 
dynasty should be employed. 
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The news of the battle of Magenta on JuAe 4 soon 
followed, to lend weight to these diplomatic offers. 
The hopes^aroused in the South by the victories in 
Lombardy took shape in demonstrations to which the 
streets of Naples and Palermo had long been im- 
accustomed. The time of crisis had already come, 
and Francis II., mindful of his father's dying words, 
at once sent for Filangieri and made him President 
of the Council and Minister for W^r. But^ujjiir-" 
tunatcly the views of the new Prime Minister were 
entirely inconsistent with the othgr parts of the late 
king’s ' political testament,' for he recomm^ded the 
introduction of a Liberal constitution which would 
enable the dynasty to lean on France instead of on 
Austria. The young monarch, thus called on to decide 
for himself which part of his father’s self-contradictory 
advice he should prefer, stood in helpless distraction, 
pulled this way and that by his various advisers, male 
and female, while the system of goveAment in the 
two Sicilies remained as he had found it, and forces 
both within and without the frontiers gathered head 
for the final explosion. 

The chief personalities whose opposing efforts kept 
Francis for so long in this fatal state of equilibrium 
were filangieri, Brenier, and Elliot * on the side of 
reform and the alliance of Naples with the Western 
Powers, while on the side of-Aus?ria*and reaction were 
the Queen Dowager, Maria Theresa (herself an Austrian 
by birth), and the whole court camarilla headed by 
Troja. That party were encouraged by a visit of 

* Llliot had originally b^n sent out by the Conservative govern¬ 
ment, in May 1859, to prevent Francis from allying himself with 
PiodmoRt, but next month the* advent of Russell to the Foreign 
Ohice reve^ped our policy on this matter. 

• 


6 
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Count Biiol, the late Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Buol told Elliot that he found ,the people 
perfectly contented, that there were no grievances, 
and that he had been delighted to find that, after all, 
the miracle of the blood of St. Januarius was genuine. 
The credulity of this man, supposed to be one of the 
most experienced diplomats in Europe, is a testimony 
to the school that bred him. But the English diplo- 
nt^iNj-ists, as the 'dispatches of men like Elliot and 
Hudson show, were of a very different type, and were 
not accustomed to. believe what they were told by 
foreign gavernments until they had tested it for them¬ 
selves by some knowledge of classes and parties out¬ 
side the walls of the palace. These admirable public 
servants poured into Downing Street from all the 
courts of Italy a constant stream of valuable informa¬ 
tion and just comment. 

/TThe young queen, Maria Sophia, was a Liberal 
influence, and* urged her husband to grani- a con¬ 
stitution. But she was not a politician, and on com¬ 
ing to the throne was glad chiefly bebause she could 
now ride as much as she liked, laugh when she was 
amused at public ceremonies, and defy Maria Theresa’s 
stepmotherly advice. With better treatment and 
grea,l;er freedom she was able to feel some dawn of 
affection for her husband. * 

. In political affairs the Queen Dowager retained over 
her stepson a great part of her old influence, although 
she had been strongly suspected of an intrigue to 
place one of her o>vn sons on the throne in his stead. 
Her sinistei; figure presides (wer the ruin of .the 
dynasty and of the ancient kin^’om ; Maria Theresa 
finished what Mary Carolineiand Lady Hamilton had 
begun. With the help of Austria and the court 
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camarilla she persuaded Francis to refuse “both the 
constitution and the alliance with Piedmont. 

. Like otlier weak rulers, Francis still hoped to 
please both parties. He still clung to Filangieri's 
person, while rejecting his policy. General Filangieri, 
Prince of Satriano, was by far the greatest subject 
in the kingdom. He had fought with honour in 
Napoleon I.'s great campaigns, he had served Murat 
well, and tlie restored Bourbons n«) less faithfylAr/ 
He had reconquered Sicily ten years before, anoliad 
subsequently, as Governor of th^ island, attempted 
to introduce a milder regime, until the late^king had 
quashed the attempt. The dynasty could still have 
been saved, and Filangieri was the man who could 
have saved it. But the new king infused to adopt 
his programme of reform. He thereupon offered to 
resign, first in July, and again in September 1859, 
but as Francis would not accept his resignation, he 
had the#weakness not to press it. I;j.b actually re¬ 
tained office without performing even its ordinary 
administrative • functions, which were deputed to 
others, while he shut himself up in liis villa near 
Sorrento and refused to be seen. Only in March 
i860 did he at Idngth receive his formal demission. 

Dunng this long ministerial interregnum of the 
autumn and winter of 1859-60, while the man who 
was nominally chief minister htJd retired from public 
life, and the king was in his usual state of helpless 
distraction between opposing counsellors, the police 
governed the country on the established lines. The 
remonstrances of Brenier and Elliot against'the con¬ 
tinued misrule availdJ nothing, but the stories which 
they sent home incense^ Napoleon and Lord John 
Russell Respectively against King Francis, and thus 
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prepared the diplomatic pathway for Garibaldi's 
invasion. 

A royal decree for the relief of the teiis of thou¬ 
sands of attendihili under police supervision was 
promulgated on June i6, 1859, but Elliot discovered 
that it had been followed a few days later by a secret 
letter to the prefects which made it practically in¬ 
operative. The police terrorism had never been 
v:i^rse than at the end of 1859 and the opening of 
the new year which was to see the downfall of the 
system. Members of respectable families unconnected 
with politics disappeared mysteriously—having been 
snatched away to secret prisons merely in order to 
create abject fear. And indeed no one dared to 
complain. * In’ the centre of the typhoon of terror ' 
there was a * dead silence.' 

' ‘ It might be thought that a government so un¬ 
scrupulous in its use of arbitrary power would at least 
deal effectiveiy with real crime. But the.cawomi 
was no less feared than the police, who themselves 
cringed before the dreadful society. • 


* If a petition,’ wrote Elliot, ‘ was to be presented to 
the Sovereign or to a Minister, it had 1;o be paid for; at 
every gate of the town Camorristi were stationed to exact 
a toll on each cart or donkey-load brought to market by 
the peasants ; and, on getting into a hackney carrosel in 
the street, I have s^en bne of the band run up and get his 
fee from the driver. No one thought of refusing tp pay, 
for the consequences of a refusal were too well known, 
anyone rash enough to demur being apt to be found soon 


after mysteriously stabbed by some unknown individual, 
whom the police were careful new^r to discoveS.'.* 

; The Neapolitans crouched before their two masters. 


the camorra and the police, who, as yet, ^cted in 
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harmony. Tlie distant Calabrian and Sicilian prov¬ 
inces, wheje alone the spirit of rebellion was serious, 
were controlled by the army, now fully large enough 
to secure the Bourbons against the impotent hatred 
of their subjects. 

It will be well here briefly to describe the com¬ 
position and character of the Neapolitan army, since^ 
the tale of its destruction is to play so large a«pai*t^m 
this and the two companion volumes. In 1848 it had 
numbered 40,000 in reality, and 6#,ooo in name. But 
in the early spring of i860, some 90,000 men were 
under arms, and the total force, if the reserves were 
called out, would reach 130,000. TJiis increase was 
due to the policy of Ferdinand II., who had found 
in the creation of a large army a safeguard against 
his subjects, and an occupation for his leisure hours. 
Although the chances of battle and thg hardships of 
war had'no charms for him, as he showed at Velletri, 
the pomp and circumstance of the parade ground 
continued to delight Bomba from the cradle to the 
grave. As a boy he had been found one day by his 
grandfather, Ferdinand I., studying a new uniform 
for tha troops : * Dress tliem how you like,* said the 
cheerful old man, ‘ they will run away all the same.* 

", This kingly utterance may sl^nd as a criticism of 
the younger Ferdinand*s lifelong Efforts at military 
organisation. His troops made a creditable appearance 
at reviews. The uniforms were good, the horses fine, 
the weapons excellent. In the.army that oljpyed his 
soruin the spring of ii6o, rifles vastly superior to the 
Garibaldian musket j^ere the ordinary weapon of the 
infantry. The cavalry Were not only well mounted, 
but well* rehearsed in the art of galloping up within 
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forty yards of the enemy and wheeling smartly round 
again. 

j Indeed, the only part of military discipline really 
enforced was the drill. But a form of discipline not 
usual in camps held good in this establishment—the 
discipline of confession and of religious practice. 
Bomba was as careful of his men's souls as Cromwell, 
with this difference among others, that as morality 
wtSwcnc^t a nece^ity to salvation in the Neapolitan 
scheme of things, the soldiers were too often accom¬ 
plished rascals as v^ell as hypocrites. Although the 
military *^oggings were of an unusually cruel and 
humiliating character, the men were kept little within 
the bounds of discipline in time of peace, and in civil 
war they were encouraged to fight by the promise of 
free looting. In Sicily it was not an unknown thing 
for a soldier to take advantage of his excellent rifle 
to hold up a quiet English tourist and relieve him of 
his money, ^he inhabitants could not, 'like the 
Englishman, get redress for such outrages. But, 
when all is said, the Neapolitan rank-a*nd-file were not 
without natural courage, and on occasions when they 
were led with any spirit, as by Filangieri and %^sco, 
they showed themselves worthy of those Neapolitan 
troops whom Napoleon the Great had praised for 
their valour in the battle of'Lutzen. * 

: But spirited leadership was rare. It was commonly 
said that the inefficiency of the Bourbon army was 
greater in each rank than in the one below, till it 
culminated in the total incompetence of the generals. 
Non-commij»sioned officers we|e found with gi;eat 
difficulty, owing to political c\iditions and to the 
system of enlistment. Thetconscription for a term 
of four years with the colours and four more in 
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reserve was so unpopular that it was not enforced at 
all in Sicily, and even on the mainland the middle 
as well as the upper classes were allowed to buy 
themselves out. The peasantry who were unable to 
escape service were among the most grossly ignorant 
in Europe, and it was difficult to select from them 
sergeants who could read and write. The non¬ 
commissioned officers, therefore, either were very 
ignorant, or else came of the middll class, 
liable, as such, to Liberal sympathies. It was ob¬ 
served in June, i860, that ‘ threc^fourths at least ’ of 
those who came over to Garibaldi after the^taking of 
Palermo were ' corporals and sergeants/ 

/The same difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
commissioned officers. The nobility was partly too 
effeminate and lazy, partly too Liberal, to take pleas¬ 
ure in military service like the nobles of Piedmont. 
The better men could feel no pride in belonging to 
such an ^rmy. It was not a national iut a dynastic 
force. Its^object was less to protect the country against 
foreigners than* to police it against rebels. So com¬ 
plete a breach had been made with the fine military 
traditions of the Napoleonic period, that the men and 
the ftTjpilies who represeiited them were now almost 
all outside the service and frowned upon as xnal- 
contents. The spirit cultivated by Bomba in the 
army which he brought up witTi his own hand, was 
that of monks and police spies, not of soldiers. In 
other services besides that of Naples professional 
efficiency has not always been the road to promotion, 
but scarcely anywher^else has t\ie commonly accepted 
standard of military^onour and spirit been positively 
discouraged. In 1848 a«young officer who wished to 
go to the front a second time was introduced to the 
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king : ‘ Vou have been to Sicily and come back with 
a whole skin, and now/ said his Majesty jvith tmdis- 
guised astonishment, ‘ you want to go and risk it 
again ! Madonna help you ! ’ The difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing enough good officers under such conditions was 
insuperable, and the difficulty of obtaining enough 
officers of any kind was great. Consequently many 
had to be raised from the ranks, and they were not 
's^lirted on an^^wise principle. There were officers 
who could not read and write, and some wlio had been 
common thieves. , The average age of the service 
was far tco high. A captain not grey-headed was quite 
an exception. The generals, if we exclude Nunziante, 
Pianell, and a few more, were in their dotage, and 
seemed to have been selected on account of their 
notorious incompetence. 

In this force, conscious of its unpopularity with the 

inhabitants of the land, there was not even that 
€ 

internal harmony and sense of comradeship often 
bred by such isolation. Court favomitisn;i and per¬ 
sonal intrigue, carried on in the Neapolitan fashion, 
destroyed mutual confidence. While merit and zeal 
were neglected, ‘ the greater or less favour of superiors 
or of the sovereign * was all in all. ‘ Egoisnv envy, 
jealpusy, intrigue,’ writes Cava, a faithful adherent 
of the Bourbons who saw if all from inside the general 
staff, ‘ bore rule kistead of the spirit of mutual sup¬ 
port. Criticism degenerated into backbiting; and 
thence into calumny.’ And not only were there 

division and mistrust between man and man, but in 
« < . 
a marked ^degree between tl^ various Janks and 

branches of the service. Jealou\v and ignorance kept 

apart artillery, cavalry, infantry, engineers, and staff 

in mutually exclusive worlds. Privates, sergeants, 
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and officers were ‘ three castes, separate and inhar¬ 
monious/ I Besides the divisions of army rank, there 
were the divisions of social status. The middle class, 
which might have held the whole together, was in¬ 
sufficiently represented. The nobles wrapped them¬ 
selves in aristocratic pride, and yet the peasants had 
—^naturally enough under the circumstances—^none 
of the British soldier’s contentment at being led b^ 
‘ gentlemen/ Against such an aAny, a tkqi^i^tiia 
picked men, moving with a common impulse under a 
chief for whom cacli would gladly die, might achieve 
astonishing results. 

tn the year that intervened betwjien the death of 
the old king, in May 1859, and Garibaldi’s expedition, 
the Neapolitan army was brought up to its full 
complement by fresh levies, but on the other hand 
it was weakened in two important re.^cts. In the 
first plate contempt for the new king^^ncouraged the 
revolutiojiaries to push their propaganda in the army, 
so that at the beginning of i860 lists of officers sup¬ 
posed to be well inclined to Italy were circulated 
among the patriotic committees: the artillery and 
engin<«ers were the most* disaffected branches of the 
service. Secondly, the Swiss regiments, the bost in 
the army, were disbanded ^ ^ 

These foreign troops were an integral part of the 
Neai 5 ohtan as of the Papal system of government. 
Monarchs who could trust few of their o^v^ subjects 
thought they could depend bgth on the loyalty and 
on* the Courage of Catholic herdsmen^ and moun¬ 
taineers of the sarr/ breed as those immortal mer-, 
cenaries commemorated by the Lion of Lucerne. \ 
The Swiss had, in 1848, taken a l^"Smg pari in tffl' 
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successful operations in the streets of Naples and 
Messina. They were treated as a separate^ force with 
special privileges, and their pay exceeded by two- 
thirds that of the native soldier. Three of their 
regiments kept guard over the capital, while a fourth 
held Palermo in awe. But at the time of the accession 
of Francis the Swiss Federal Government, grown 
^ ashamed of the connexion between their free State 
le worst tyrannies in Europe, requested that 
the cantonal crests should be taken off the banners 
of Swiss troops in'foreign employ. When this un¬ 
welcome ’Change was announced to the Swiss in 
Naples a thousand of them, more proud of their 
native land thap of their paymaster’s service, and 
fearful of the abrogation of their other privileges, rose 
in mutiny on the night of July 7-8, 1859. They were 
quelled with promptitude by General Nunziante, with 
a loss of near^v a hundred killed and womided. All 
four regiments were thereon broken up, and their 
actual departure from Naples and Palermo in August 
raised the hopes of the revolutionists both in Sicily 
and on the mainland. 

‘The Swiss had been disbanded, at Filangieri’s 
advice, but during the autumn and winter, when he 
had’Ceased to attend to affairs, the court devised a 
means of replacing tjhem which he would heartily 
have disapproved.'* A conspiracy was formed by 
Naples, the Pope, Austria, and the expelled rulers 
of Modena and Parma, to attack and destroy Pied¬ 
mont and League f>f Central Italian States. The 
Government of Vienna ordered tih Tjrolese ahthorities 
to give every assistance to the work of recruiting in 
their valleys for the Neapolitan army ; and Austrian 
soldiers who had served out their time were'^sent by 
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sea from Trieste to Ancona and the Neapolitan ports, 
and drafted into the armies of Pio Nono and Francis 
II. They were not, in Naples, accorded the old 
privileges of the Swiss, but became part of the 
regular army. They were known as the ‘ Bavarian ’ 
regiments, a diplomatic euphemism for * Austrian,’ 
which would have be^n the more correct description 
of a large number of the men. 

This combination against the netvly-won 
of Upper Italy made it the urgent duty of the rulers 
of Piedmont, in self-defence if fpr no other reason, 
to destroy the Papal and Neapolitan kingdoms now 
leagued with Austria for their destruction. Neither 
party, given its principles, can be blamed for being 
the first to provoke a conflict iiow^truly inevitable. 
Italy could not remain cleft in two by the Rubicon, 
' half slave and half free.’ It was the same problem 
of ‘a house divided against itself ’ then becoming 
visible dn the United States of America, where 
Abrahan\ Lincoln had recently prophesied that one 
or other of two* irreconcilable systems must extinguish 
its rival. " The revolution that stops in one place is 
lost,’ wrote Mazzini, and the advisers of Pio Nono 
and fjrancis II. applied the same rule to reaction. 

„ While the influence of Filangieri diminished daily, 
and the Neapolitan government drifted ever further 
into violent measures at home* and abroad, the 
statelfemen of Piedmont were closely on the watch. 
Their agents kept them weU informed as to the real 
possibilities and difficulties of the situation in the 
Sqnth. ®n August 2t, 1859, the Piedmoid:ese Minister 
at Naples wrote hc/ie at great length, exposing the 
decadence of the Bourbon government since Ferdi¬ 
nand’s *death, and the relative ease with which it 
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could now be overthrown by an attack from without. 
But he denied the probability of an unaicjed revolu¬ 
tion from within. The people, he wrote again on 
November 26, were ' cowed and disunited,’ though 
hostile to the government; the recall of Garibaldi 
from the ‘ Rubicon ’ had delighted the court, ‘ but 
not the country, which puts its hopes in him, lacking 
confidence in its own power to revolt.' 

. J^muary 1*860, the Rattazzi ministry, seeing 
that Naples was becoming the storm centre of 
Italian politics, sent thither one of the ablest of 
Piedmonti?se statesmen, the Marquis Villamarina. 
The instructions which he took with him were to 
draw King Francis into a nationalist alliance with 
Piedmont againk Austria, on a basis of moderate 
Liberal reforms at home. It was the same offer which 
Count Salmour had made at Cavour’s bidding seven 
months before^ and it was equally unsuccessful. The 
Bourbons refuced to repent while there Was still 
grac e. The time was fast approaching wjien they 
should sue to Piedmont for this same alliance, and 
sue in vain. 

j I The mission of Villamarina was oru) of the last acts 
of Rattazzi’s ministry. In January i860, Cavour 
returned to power, to the intense joy of Ital}", of 
England, and of Liberal Eufopc. The hour had come 
and the man. The? curtain was rising on the second 
tfitt. All was now ripe for the forward policy Which 
would have been madness a few months before. 
Cavour, in his retiremtmt, had watched the ripening 
of events—^he pasvsive resistance of Italy «to Vilia- 
franca, so impres.sively and patn^tly prolonged, the 
help rendered by England,«• and the alienation of 
Napoleon from the Pope. The non possumus attitude 
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of Pio Nono towards revolted Romagna/ and his 
ostentatioi|s alliance with the most rabid Legitimists 
in Europe, and particularly with those of France, 
were rash acts of hostility to the French protector of 
Rome, who was primarily a usurper and a child of 
the revolution, even if he required the Clerical vote 
to consolidate his power. At Christmas 1859, Napo¬ 
leon punished the Pope and the Clerical party by 
the publication of the ‘ inspired * pafnphlet, 
et le Congres, which proposed in veiled terms to confine 
the Papal territory to Rome aijd the surrounding 
province known as the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

And so Cavour, even before his return to office, 
had c^ften exclaimed, ' Blessed be the peace of Villa- 
franca,’ for he saw rising tlie hope of an Italy larger 
and more independent than that which the Emperor 
had promised him at Plombieres. 

; At llie beginning of 1860 Napoleon had moved so 
far as to*be ready to sell his consent to^ftie annexation 
of Tuscany and Emilia (Parma, Modena, and the 
Romagna). Tfie price would be Savoy, and perhaps 
also Nice, the territory of which the cession to France 
was to have ptyrehased Venice according to the un- 
fulfillod terms of Plombieres. Cavour was, therefore, 
fully determined that the first great step of his,new 
ministry should be to anhex Tuscany and Emilia at 
once, at the price of Savoy. In delation to Naples, 
his policy was less definite. He would wait on oppor¬ 
tunity. But unless Francis accepted Villamarina's 
offer of alliance, he would ceijainly have 1^0 scruple 
in overthft-owing the |lourbon dynasty if ^le could find 
the means. In a f^ weeks it appeared that Villa- 
marina's offer was refused, and Cavour also became 
aware that Naples was forming an offensive alliance 
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with the Pope and Austria. At the same time he 
secured the long delayed annexation of Ti(.scany and 
Emilia, confirmed by a plebiscite of their inhabitants, 
and he thereafter felt free, as he had never while that 
matter was still unsettled, to hope for adventures 
farther south. And so in March i860, the attitude of 
Piedmont towards the Bourbons underwent a final 
^ change for the worse, clearly revealed to posterity in 

secret cbrrespondence with Villamarina. 
ij/lOn March 30 he writes to Villamarina at Naples : 

‘ Evidently events of great importance arc preparing 
in the south of Italy. . . . You know that J do not 
desire to push the Neapolitan question to a premature 
crisis. On the con trary, I think it would be to our interest 
if the present state of things continued for some years 
longer. But ... I believe that we shall soon be forced 
to form a plan which I would like to have had more time 
to mature." 

He therefore asks a number of questions as to the 
relative strength of parties in the Bourbon kingdom. 
The just analysis of the situation in Villamarina's 
reply of April 14, i860, contains the significant words, 
‘ The king has the army on his side. I have written 
to you and I repeat, the government is strong, very 
strong for the purpose, of keeping down the people.' 

; f Such was indeed' the case. Force from outside was 
needed to defeat the Neapolitan army. But since the 
Powers of Europe, particularly France and Austria, 
would prevent Cavour ,from sending the Piedmontese 
regulars, thq external force to bdrapplied mu^ be that 
of revolutionary bands, and ther^vas only one man in 
Italy who could with any prospect of success lead a 
revolutionary raid against 90,000 regulars arrrljed with 
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good rifles and cannon. Fortunately that m&n, unlike 
some of tl^e advanced Democrats who followed him, 
was stubbornly faithful to the programme of imion 
under the Monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, and while 
the fame of his romantic deeds and character would 
serve to disarm much European indignation against 
acts of international piracy, the unbounded enthusiasm 
which he aroused in England would ensure the benev¬ 
olent neutrality of the Power who ctuld open or^lrcu ‘ 
at her will the pathway of the Sicilian waters.*^ 



CHAPTER vnr 


THE REVOLT OF APRIL 4, i860 —ROSOLINO PILO 
, AND THE *'HOPE OF GARIBALDl’S COMING 

‘ Fratelli niici, la cau^ia propiignata da me e dai mici coinpagni 
d’armi, non 6 quella di &n campanile, nia quella dell’ Italia no<^lra, 
da Trapani t^«ll Isonxo, dal Taranto a Nizza. Dunque la redenzione 
della Sicilia e la nostra, e noi pugneremo per essa con lo stesso ardore, 
con cui pugnamnio sui carnpi Lombardi ! ’ 

* My brothers, the cause fought for by me and my comrades in 
arms is not the cause of a parish, but the cause of our Italy, from 
Trapani to the Isoiizo, from Taranto to Nice. Therefore the work 
of the redemption of Sicily is the work of our own redemption, and 
we wiU fight for it with the same zeal with which we fought on the 
Lombard battlefitfA^ds.’ <, 

Garibaldi’s letter to the Sicilians, September 29, 1859. 

#> 

T he island destined at this supreme crisis to be 
the starting-point for the making of united Italy, 
has a racial and social character of its own. Besides 
the early ‘ Sicani and Siculi,’ of whose origin fettle is 
certain, the elements that compose the Sicilian people 
have come in histori(;‘al times from the opposite ex¬ 
tremities of Europe, from Africa, and from Asia. The 
inhabitants of the eastern end of the island are iii part 
descended from the ancient Greek colonists, whose 
pastoral lives and lov^s inspired the muse of Theoc¬ 
ritus. The; western end — e^ecially th6' district 
between Palermo, Trapani, andt/Marsala, the scene 
of the exploits of Garibaldi 'and the Thousand—^has 
been largely peopled from North Africa al^d from 

164 
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Oriental lands. For tliat north-western 'angle of 
Sicily, whye Phoenician colonists were settled at the 
dawn of Mediterranean history, remained as the last 
stronghold of Carthage in its struggle for the island 
against the Greeks and Romans. Possibly the 
Phoenicians left little behind them. But the Arab 
occupation of the Dark Ages, which succeeded to the 
rule of the decadent Byzantines, has left in that dis¬ 
trict its lasting impress not only on ^rchitectyig^aila 
irrigation, but on the music, the customs, the faces, 
and tlie character of the common j;)eople. 

In the ninth century Sicily was divided b^ween the 
Mohammedan and the Byzantinc-Greck religions. 
But, as a result of the Norman conquest which took 
place not many years after the similar event in our 
own island, the Roman Catholic Church gradually 
won ground. In modern times Sicily has remained 
ardently Roman Catholic, and if the revolution of 
i860 had come thither with the ai^fi-clerical pro¬ 
gramme which it avowed in North Italy, it would 
have received *but little support. The movement 
against the Bourbons was shared by many of the 
monks, priests, and bishops, for it was the rebellion of 
one of J,he most insular of peoples against the foreign 
domination of the Neapolitans. ^ 

The origin of this feellhg against foreign mastery 
of the island goes back far into history, to the days 
of the? Sicilian Vespers, that fierce event of which the 
memory was invoked with pride in the commonplaces 
of patriotic oratory. Brought up to believe that they 
ha^ in alleges been viprongfully subjected to strangers 
—Byzantine, Sarac^i, Norman, Angevin, Spanish, 
Neapolitan—the Sicilian* had something of the Irish¬ 
man's inherited quarrel with fate and government. 
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They wfere frondeurs born and bred. The aptitude 
of the leaders for weaving nets of close and subtle 
conspiracy, and the secret understanding of the whole 
population for the purpose of baffling the authorities, 
were even more marked than in the Italian States of 
the mainland. At times of crisis, as in 1820,1848, and 
i860, they took to the more open methods of street 
fighting in the cities of the coast, and prolonged 
•guerilla war on the hills of the interif)r. But they had 
a hatied for regular military service in barracks or in 
the field, whether under the flag of the oppressor or of 
the liberator. ' Better a pig than a soldier,' was a 
Sicilian proverb of the time. The Neapolitan kings 
dared not enforce the conscription (Jii their island 
subjects, so that in i860 hardly more than a tenth of 
their army was composed (jf Sicilians. Consequently 
the garrison in the island was Neapolitan, hated as a 
foreign force in much the same way as the white-coats 
in Lombardy/, 

This universal hatred of the alien government 
prevented social discord among the natives themselves. 
Though feudalism had been nominally abolished in 
1812,* a system of laiifundia, with all the disadvan¬ 
tages and none of the advantages of the similar^ystem 
in England, kept the peasants in abject misery. But 
many of the great propiietors joined with their 
tenants in the natioif^ movement, and were highly 
respected when they led against a common foe the 
popular feeling which has in later times been largely 
directed against themselves. Until after i860 there 
were no purely agrarian troubl^, and the secial q^ies- 
tion was sckrcely posed. For \lthough the poverty 

• I.arge farms in Sicily are oftet called ex-feudi. Befa*e 1812 
they were feuM. u 
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of the island was noticed then as now by every 
traveller, i%was regarded by the inhabitants either as 
inevitable and natural, or else as the result of Nea¬ 
politan rule. 

, The revolutionary programme in 1848 had, in spite 
of some Mazzinian influence, been essentially insular. 
The expulsion of the Neapolitan troops after the street 
fighting in Palermo in January of that year had been 
followed by a declaration of the in&ependent^iOve- 
reignty of Sicily, and the empty throne had been offered 
to a younger son of Charles Albert of Piedmont, His 
refusal, necessitated by the Austrian recofiquest of 
Lombardy, left the Sicilian patriots to carry on a 
provisional government as best they might, amid 
increasing difficulties, such as the rooted antipathy of 
the population to military service, the cry of ‘ the 
Church in danger,* the unsuppressed crime and dis¬ 
order throughout the island, and the administrative 
inability of the high-minded men at theffiead of affairs. 
When at length Filangieri entered Palermo at the head 
of his victorious Neapolitan troops on May 15, 1849, 
though he was hated by all as a foreign conqueror, he 
was accepted by many as a restorer of social tran- 
quillitjn 

That able soldier and statesman, the surest prgp of 
the Bourbon dynasty, if ft had^only been content to 
lean on him, was made governor df the island which 
he ha3 subdued, and he might, if left with a free hand, 
have done something to reconcile the Sicilians to their 
fate. But he was subjected j:o the control of the 
Minister /or Sicilian fiVffairs at Naples, ]?ecause the 
House of Bourbon, f^er since 1816, pursued the fatu¬ 
ous policy of treating as% subject province the island 
kingdonf which had been so loyal to their shnmken 
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fortunes during the Napoleonic period. Filangicri 
found himself thwarted at every turn. meditated 
a scheme for giving to Sicily—not railways indeed— 
but roads. There were, in 1852, just 750 miles of 
carriage-road in the whole island. Even the two chief 
cities, Palermo and Messina, were not linked by any 
continuous highway, for the middle part of the con¬ 
nexion was a mule track 42 miles long. Travellers, 
‘"tfie^gfore, went from the east to the west of the island 
by sea, except a few of the richer and more adven- 
tmous English tourists, who rode over the rough 
tracks, ta,king their own tents and provisions, for the 
food and lodging that could be obtained from the 
natives appear to have been more intolerable than 
they are to-day. Filangieri wished to amend this 
state of things, but his intentions were frustrated from 
Naples, and road-making was postponed till the Pied¬ 
montese era. , ■ 

I ' 

At length, in‘1854, completely undermined by Cf)iirt 
intrigues, he threw up his governorship and. retired in 
disgust. 

But he had temporarily succeeded in one part of 
his policy of conciliation. Althougl^ his troops had 
shown great barbarity during the war, particularly at 
Messina, no unnecessary reign of terror accompanied 
the restoration of absolute iHile. Mr. Gladstone could 
not, in 1851, have'written of the Sicilian trials and 
prisoners as he did of the Neapolitan, for the principal 
leaders of '48 in Sicily escaped with the lighter penalty 
of exile. These men, ^worthy as a whole of the high 
moral and ^intellectual standaM set by A'hiari and 
Ruggero Settimo, had been V)o simple and in¬ 
experienced to govern with success, but they had 
scorned to enrich themselves when at the'head of 
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ali'airs, and ii(->w endured the miseries of banishment 
in London,•Paris, Turin, and Malta with an unselfish 
fortitude and faith that won the respect of all who 
knew them. 

With Filangieri’s departure went the last hope of 
reconciliation. His successor in the governorship was 
Caslclcicala, a man without a policy. From 1854, till 
the crasli, the authorities gave no thoijght to anything 
except tlie routine of repression, and the real iwisr of 
tlie island was Maniscalco, Director of Police. This 
public-spirited officer, whose abihty Filangicri had 
discovered and rewarded 'with promotion, ntade him¬ 
self the terror of the Liberals and of the criminal 
population, who were too often assoejated in the un¬ 
quiet memntain districts of the intcri(’>r, o-wing to their 
common persecution by government. Maniscalco 
ff)rmed a useful force of Sicilian mounted police, mostly 
ex-brigands, kno-wn as the Coinpagni i'arini, better 
fitted to catch their old friends than were the Nea¬ 
politan regulars^ 

The country was effectively gagged. No newspaper 
was allowed to circulate except the official Giornale di 
Sicilia. The real news harj to be obtained by borrow¬ 
ing thfcP foreign papers from the Consuls of other 
countries, who alone cojjld receive them,* or* by 
assembling cautiously in parties of two or three at 
the chemist^s, the usual meeting place of the Liberals. 
The scorn of even the Austrian authorities was 
aroused against the Southern police, who hindered or 
prohibited journeys of Italiansdn Sicily, wh© shaved 
off fnen's beards and^ seized their black* Lombard}" 

* Colqncl Todaldi tells me th.'g; his father had him taught English 
in order that he should be able to read the Morning Post of the 
British Consul. 
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hats as seditious, and interfered with music parties 
of five or six persons. Of the upper class some were 
passively on the side of Government, but another and 
more active section put themselves at the head of the 
artisan and peasant classes, who were universally 
hostile to the Neapolitan rule. There was no reaction¬ 
ary party among the peasants as there was on the 
mainland. ‘ When shall we be rid of this infamous 
‘‘yoke ?♦ ’ was constantly ejaculated. 

It may seem strange that the Unitarian party 
among the Sicilians should have been able to use the 
outragediNinsular pride of their fellow-C(3imtryraen as 
the means of creating popular enthusiasm for absorp¬ 
tion in the larger Italy and annexation to the crown 
of Victor Emmanuel. But the experience of 1848 had 
taught the .Sicilians that, since they would not them¬ 
selves become s(fidiers, they could not hope to effect 
their own permanent emancipation from Naples. 
They therefore began to look to Garibaldi ‘to deliver 
them, and to the Piedmontese armaments to protect 
them from reconquest. Neither were’men like Amari, 
La Farina, Crispi, and the educated classes in general, 
exclusively insular in their ideas. , They held that 
annexation to the new Italy would satisfy thosr desire 
to participate in the wider Italian culture, which was 
after all the most vajuable "element in modern Sicilian 
civilisation, and ttie real influence that had since the 
Middle Ages fused into one the different races in¬ 
habiting the island. They rightly supposed that union 
with It^ly would giyc that culture room to expand 
when free(Jom of press and J^erson had^once been 
established ; that it would yielchthem, at least in some 
degree, the sense of being musters in their own island; 
that it would bring roads and railways, attract capital 
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and commerce, and put them in touch with the outside 
world shut iff from them by the Bourbon police system. 
And not a few wrongly supposed that these benefits 
would be obtained without higher taxation and mili¬ 
tary burdens, and would at once relieve the moral and 
economic poverty of the land. But the desire to be 
united to Italy did not become general until 1859. 

From 1850 to 1858 the threadj^ of coiispiracy 
throughout the island were in the hands of the^^arti- 
sans of Mazzini. In proportion as his influence was 
superseded in Northern Italy, he directed the efforts 
of his remaining friends to the Sicilian field, Neglected 
by other parties. His Unitarian and Republican 
ideas inspired Bentivegiia, who gladly gave away his 
life in the winter of 1856 by raising a hopeless re¬ 
bellion near Cefalu. Mazzini's principal agents for the 
affairs of the South were the Sicilian exiles, Crispi and 
Pilo, and the noble-minded Modenese, Nicola Fabrizi. 
Ever since 1837 Fabrizi had made Malta his head¬ 
quarters, and tjiere devoted his life to guiding the 
movement against the Bourbons in the direction of 
Italian unity. Early in the fifties he laid in a secret 
store of ammunition and hundreds of bad, old muskets 
—somc'^avcd from the wreck of the late revolution 
in Sicily, others purchased for £^00 by Mazzini in 
England. Though such an' annoury was illegal in 
Malta^ the British authorities, benevolently neutral 
to Bomba*s enemies, made no effort to find it. The 
rumour of its existence gave Fabrizi importance 
among all Sicilian parties. .The govemyient at 
Palermo Sept spies found him, who periodically 
reported his doings. iThere was a constant passage of 
conspirators from Sicily, Trenoa, and England center¬ 
ing at M|lta, and thence threatening the Bourbon rule. 
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’Owing to this ceaseless activity of the Mazzinians 
during the years when other parties were content to 
wait for better times, the idea of United Italy came 
to be closely associated in the Sicilian mind with the 
idea of revolt agains t Naples. When, towards the close 
of the fifties, the islanders began to hear tell of Cavour’s 
policy, supported by the National Society under its 
^secreta'y, La Farina—himself a Sicilian exile—their 
min^5 - were already prepared by Mazzini for the idea 
of amalgamation with Italy. Nor can it be vsaid that 
either Mazzini orchis agents activol}^ opposed the 
abandonKient by their Sicilian friends of the Republi¬ 
can part of the old programme. Fabrizi himself, 
following Garibaldi, gave in his adhesion to the main 
principle of the National Society, union under Victor 
Emmanuers crown. 

/;/At length, in the summer of 1859, the news of the 
victories ovc^ Austria in the Lombard plain brought 
about a united movement of all classes and parties in 
Sicily. The aristocracy of Palermo had nol„ as a whole, 
taken part in Mazzinian agitation and conspiracy, but 
Magenta and Solferino kindled their patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm. On the night of June 26,1859, a few young 
men improvised an illumination in the ' Nobltiw’ Club,’ 
opposite the fine statue of Charles V. in the Piazza 
Bologni. At first tfie lights in the windows puzzled 
the ignorant poptilace, who, on being told that the 
nobles were celebrating ‘ Solferino,’ stood whispering 
' CM e stu stifrareddu ?'—* What is this Solferino ? ’ 
The Neapolitan sentr}/ at the foot of the statue looked 
at the bright lights and laugifed gaily, not knowing, 
poor fellow, that they were the beginning of many 
sorrows for him and his comrades. But the authorities 
soon e3q)lained matters. Maniscalco himself;; hot with 
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]xission, stalked into the Club at the head of his police, 
put out tht lights, shut up the house, and in the next 
few days arrested a number of young men of the first 
families in Palermo. These undignified and violent 
proceedings aroused against him the whole aristocracy 
of the capital, and drew together all classes from high¬ 
est to lowest, in a tacit conspiracy against the govern¬ 
ment, which never abated during the mo]\[ientous 
year that followed. The enthusiasm was infe<^-ous ; 
young men of family, who had hitherto had no idea 
of using life except to partake* of its less active 
pleasures, were ready to do anything in oKler to be 
marched off to the great Vicaria prison, which was 
‘ considered the place where one received the baptism 
of patriotic regeneration.* 

, . 'Tlie movement at once turned men*s thoughts to 
Garibaldi. Tlic conspirators invited him to come to 
Sicily and lead the revolution, and on §eptember 29, 
1S59, he replied from Bologna with grdht good sense : 

• 

' Unite yoursefves to our prof:yramme —Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel —indissolubly ! If you can do it with any 
cliance of success, then rise. But if not, work at uniting 
and strengthening yourselves. As to my coming to 
Sicily, l^will come with pleasure, with joy. But ere that 
we require a more intimate^ommunication between*you 
and me ; we need stronger connections and we must find 
means for this and make them e^lec^i^'^e, because nowa¬ 
days we must not risk what is secure.^ 

His correspondents replied, .again asking^ him to 
come ovei* and lead tfiem, or if he coulcj not come 
himself, to send a#man enjojnng his confidence, 
because all parties and ckisses in the island, however 
much they quarrelled among themselves, would rally 
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round the name of Garibaldi. There the matter was 
left, but Garibaldi's advice and his conditiqnal promise 
to come had done much to unite and encoiurage the 
Sicilians. 

’" Meanwhile, in August, a gentleman in spectacles, 
going by the name of Manuel Pareda, from the 
^Argentfne, was travelling through the island as a 
touri«t,s He duly climbed Etna and looked down the 
crater in company with some English officers, who 
found the American singularly well-informed about 
Sicily. Fareda was in reality the disguised Sicilian, 
Francesco Crispi, afterwards the celebrated Prime 
Minister of Italy. At this time he was forty years 
of age, and already appeared to some who knew 
him in London to surpass his fellow-exiles both in 
ability and in the spirit of personal ambition. But 
he had sacrificed to the Mazzinian cause all ordinary 
prospects in life, had been expelled even frbm Malta 
and from Piedmont, and now ventured thi^,dangerous 
journey in disguise through his native island in order 
to bring the conspirators of Messina and Palermo, 
always suspicious of each other, into communication 
for a projected rising. Tfie departure of the Swiss 
regiment from Palermo served as an encouragement, 
and it was agreed thjat the* revolt should begin at the 
capital on Octobet 4, 1859. But when, after a return 
to England, Crispi came back to the island in a 
fresh disguise on October ii, he found the plan had 
missed j^re. Mazzini and his friends believed that 
Piedmont tiad sent counter ori>ers througlf^La Farina 
to prevent a rising in Sicily befpre the Central Prov¬ 
inces had been safely anneKed. But more certainly 
the Sicilians were themselves afraid to strike, because 
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the police had got wind of the plot, and arrested 
several of #he leaders. A local rising at Bagheria, 
ten miles outside the capital, led by the impetuous 
patriot Campo, was easily put down. The whole 
conspiracy had failed. 

On November 27, Maniscalco was stabbed at the 
door of th^ Cathedral of Palermo, whither he had 
gone with his wife and child to hear Mas^. The 
disguised assassin escaped, and it is not J^pown 
whether he had accomplices. The Director of Police 
soon recovered, but the revolutionists were en¬ 
couraged by the temporary disablement of^the man 
whom they most feared. 

During b'chruary of the year i860, a Piedmontese 
visitor, named Benza, was the observeS of all observers 
in the best societ}^ of Palermo. He bore secret mes¬ 
sages from La Farina, tlie representative of Cavour, 
to the effect that the Sicilians shoulc^ rise if they 
were surd of success, that owing to t?ie attitude of 
Europe, Pipdmont could give no help until after the 
revolution was'accomplished, but that she would 
protect against rcconquest a Sicily already set free. 

Mazzini gave tjie .same advice. On March 2, i860, 
he wrot» his famous letter to the Sicilians : 

' Brothers, I confess I loiiger recognise in the 
Sicilians of to-day the men who flungMown the challenge 
in '48.*. . . First of all I repeat to you our declaration 
of two years ago : It 4 s no longer a question of Republic 
or Monarchy ; it is a question of Nationed Unity, of 
existence or^non-exisienc^, ... If Italy wishes^to be a 
monh,rchy under the House of Savoy, let it* be so. If, 
at the end, they chooifc to hail the King and Cavour as 
liberators or what not, let ft be so. What we all require 
is that I^ly should be made. . , , Wait ? For what ? 
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Do you really think Napoleon or Cavour is corning to 
set you free ? . . . Dare, and you will be fojlowed. But 
dare in the na,me of National Unity ] it is the condition 
sine qud non. . . . Garibaldi is bound to come to your 
help. I believe I can say that your initiative would be 
followed by the advance of the forces of Central Italy/ 

V /This letter, read in conclave by the revolutionary 
Committee of Palermo, made no small impression on 
menraiready asliamed of their o\vn inactivity. 

,j^ Urged thus by Cavourians and Mazzinians alike to 
act first for thems/ilves and then look for support to 
Piedmon^j, the Sicilians at length began their revolt. 
But it is doubtful whether they would have screwed 
their courage to the sticking place but for one man, 
Francesco Riso' a master plumber and mason. To 
Riso, in spite of his faults, Italy owes a great debt, 
for, at the cost of his life, he set on foot the local 
rebellion which drew Garibaldi into the field, and so 
led in eight lifionths to the liberation of Sicily and 
Naples, Umbria and the Marches, and the creation 
of the Italian kingdom. 

' The conspirators had only a few hundred firearms 
in the whole of Palermo' with which to attack a 
garrison of nearly 20,000 men. Under such con¬ 
ditions it is easier to mediate than to begin revolt. 
Baron Riso * gave * constant balls * to the aristocracy 
of Palermo ' on the first floor of his beautiful palace 
in the Toledo," where * dancing served as a cloak to 
meetings of patriots on the floor above, men in 
evening* dress slippin’g upstain^ between a gay yalsc 
or contredanse ’ to help in the ^making of cartridges 
and bombs for the coming, revolution. In another 

* Not to be confused with Riso, the plumbef. 
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house seditious fly-leaves were struck off on a small 
printiiig-prjjss made to pack into a metal box that 
fitted into a flower pot, and was covered with earth 
between whiles. The gentlemen who laboured at the 
])ress and manufactured the bombs were acting with 
courage, but a more reckless daring was needed to 
go out into the street and be shot down by the 
soldiers, and this was found only in Riso the dlumber 
and the few score workmen whom he •inspired.* 

In March the two sections of conspirators, plumber 
Riso and tlie workmen, and Ba/-on Riso and the 
aristocrats, drew together. Baron Riso*and his 
committee supplied the workmen with the bombs 
and with means to acquire some firearms. The 
plumber brought into the towm a littlefwooden cannon 
and a meagre store of blunderbusses and muskets, 
hidden under cartloads of material for his own trade, 
and stored them in the Terrasanta, a building annexed 
to the old Gancia convent. He had hifed the Terra¬ 
santa for his purposes, under cover of repairing his 
own house, which stood^pposite the Gancia. That 
line building, and the natwork of old, narrow and 
romantic streets surrounding it, remain to-day, like 
so mucl^else in Palermo, bxactly as they were when 
tlie Italian Revolution of i860 began in their mid§t. 

' Under strong pressure ffom R^so, who was fiercely 
determined on action, tlie Commktee consented to 
April 4 as the day for the rising. On April 2, Riso 
told his friends of the Campo family that he did not 
expect that the nobles would actually 'join in the 
figliting or»that the ctpital wo*uld rise, tha? he ex¬ 
pected to perish, buj that if he survived he would 
take a.bloody vengeance* on the Moderates and the 
aristocraay for having failed him at the crisis. 
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On the eve ot the appointed day this desperate man 
and seventeen followers sat up all nigh^^ over their 
pile of arms in the Tcrrasanta waiting for dawn. 
As the moniing of the 4th of April grew grey upon the 
windows they heard the trampling of patrols in the 
street, which told them that their plot was discovered. 
They had not been betrayed by anyone, least of all 
by an^ monk of the Gancia convent, though both 
patrioUc and Bburbon legend has often said so. The 
plot,'Known to large numbers of people, was almost 
common talk in Palermo, and came to the ears of 

IrJ 

some persons of governmental sympathies, who were 
justified in telling Maniscalco. ' We have gone too 
far now,' said Riso when he heard the patrols, ' we 
have no choice "but to face the enemy with courage.' 
At five o'clock they issued from the Tcrrasanta, arms 
in hand, crying Viva V Italia, Viva Vittorio Emanuele, 
and exchanged shots with the compagni d'armi and 
soldiers in th'a alley between the Convent and Riso's 
house. Men fell on both sides. Riso’s party, joined 
by a few other rebels from a neighbouring centre of 
the conspiracy, retreated into the Gancia itself, where 
the soldiers besieged them. In vain they rang the 
tocsin in the beU-tower to call the" frightei^ed town 
to rise ; in vain they hurled the bombs, which failed 
to explode. The Neapolitan troops blew open the 
doors with cannen and rushed into the Convent, 
killing some and seizing the rest as prisoners, including 
Riso himself, who had fallen mcrtally woimded near 
the door. Wrongly supposing that the monks, who 
were known to have popular sympathies, had parti¬ 
cipated in the revolt hatched in the annexe of the 
monastery, the soldiers bound them in couples, and 
gutted and sacked their church. 
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It had been part of the plot that two other parties 
of rebels—^f^ty-two and thirteen men strong—should 
start from two neighbouring arsenals of the revolt, 
and find their way through the streets to join Riso, 
but they had been intercepted by the troops and very 
few had reached the Gancia. The authorities, fore¬ 
warned, were in such complete military occupation 
of all points of the town, that, as Riso had proj!|iesied, 
neither the populace nor the aristodfacy toc^ part 
in the fight, although Baron Riso and other nobles 
went about the streets urging people to rise, and 
promising the aid of an armament from Biedmont. 
By eight o’clock all was over. 

In the suburbs shots were fired at intervals until 
nightfall, and the Neapolitan troops stfized the excuse 
to bum and pillage wherever they chose, and to 
murder unoffending women and children. The 
squadre (as the bands of rebel peasantry from the 
mountains of the interior were called)* !iad failed to 
carry out the difficult part assigned them by the 
committee of Hie con^irators, namely, to force 
their way into the heart «f the town and join Riso. 
But some of them came down armed into the Conca 
d’oro, th^ marvellous plain wherein Palermo lies, and 
fought there iji the streets of the suburbs, antj in 
the surrounding groves of*lemon and orange. From 
April 4 until the entry (jf Garibakii, parties, vary¬ 
ing frftm two or three up to a dozen vagabonds, hid¬ 
ing by day in .the •immense fruit forest, prowled 
about every night and let off their guns around the 
sleeping city. • 

But the real strength of the squadre fay, not in 
the seaward plain, but o» and behind the steep waU 
of beautifully shaped mountains which holds the 
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Conca d'oro in its arms. Behind that barrier stretches 
southwards a high undulating plateau of open corn- 
land, broken here and there by precipitous hills and 
rock-ridges, on the summits and beneath the shadows 
of which nestle the upland towns—Cx)rleone, Calata- 
fimi, and others of less note. In such colossal villages 
of 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants the Sicilian peasants 
have f'om time immemorial congregated for safety 
at nigat, walking and riding out by day to distant 
labours in the vast opei\ cornfield that once fed 
Imperial Rome. This strange country, the heart of 
Sicily, liUle known to foreigners then or now, had 
never been occupied in an effective manner by the 
Neapolitans or by the Spaniards before them. The 
Arabs of old had built castles in the interior, but the 
races who succeeded them in the possession of the 
island kept no garrisons except in the coast towns. 
Under the Bourbons, while Palermo and Messina, 
Trapani andOirgenti, were always full of troops, and 
were constantly being searched for arms, the popula¬ 
tion dwelling inland had seldom seen a brigade of 
soldiers even in the largest .towns, and still possessed 
their sporting guns and blunderbusses.* So now, 
at the signal of the Gancia revolt, the more adven¬ 
turous or patriotic—and in some cases the more 
criminal—of the young ptasants in the north-west 
of the island followed their landlords into the field, 
inspired by a last after-glow of the old feudal attach¬ 
ment. Until the coming of Garibaldi these bands, 
wandering about in the mountains, sometimes coming 

• Sec Maps I., III., and V., at end of book. I think that the only 
Neapolitan garrison up country in i86<. was that of Callanisctta, 
Certainly there were no troops perrtianently stationed in Piaua dei 
' Greci, AJeamo, Calatafimi, or Corleone. 
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into the villages to sleep, skirmished with the flying 
columns se^t out after them from Palermo. 

During the fortnight following April 4 continual 
encounters witli squadre of a few hundred men each 
took place on the mountains overlooking Palermo, 
at Monreale, Gibilrossa, and elsewhere. The royal 
troops were* usually victorious, and the result of the 
final conflict at Carini on April 18 bade fair to (jjisperse 
the last of the bands. 

Piana dei Greci, an Alpine village in a small fertile 
plain enclosed by a circle of magnificent rqpuntains, 
was the hearth of freedom in Western Sicily. Though 
only ten miles from Palermo as the crow flies, the 
intervening mountain barriers rendcrtid it remote and 
relatively free from interference. It had been peopled 
at the end of the fifteenth century by Greek-AllDanians 
flying from trouble in their own country, many of 
whose descendants preserved in this fa*stness of the 
hills not only their Greek religion but the sturdy and 
independent character ^quired by their ancestors 
in Balkan warfare. Hitnej, on April 19, the Albanian 
leader Piediscalzi returned with a small and dispirited 
remnani* from lh*c Carini fight, intending to disband 
his followers and to emigrate. This would l^ave 
meant the end of the rev^flt, for when the Albanians 
laid down their arms no other conwiiunity was likely 
to continue the struggle for long. But on the evening 
of the next day hope suddenly revive 4 Rosolino 
Pilo, a Sicilian of noble family, who had taken a 
leading part in 1848,# and had since been* one of. 
Mazzini's closest friends in his English exile, unex¬ 
pectedly appeared in riama dei Greci, and annormced 
himself ae the herald of the coming of Garibaldi. 
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^jPilo and his companion Corrao had left Genoa in a 
small sailing boat on March 25, and after many 
dangers and delays landed near Messina on April 10. 
Hearing that the 'insurrection was in progress at the 
other end of the island, they travelled its whole 
length to Piana dei Greci, rousing the villages through 
which they passed to demonstrations of patriotic 
enthusiasm, and everywhere promising the speedy 
advenljp of Garibaldi. Towards the close of their 
romantic journey, in the wild and solitary oak-forest 
of Ficuzza, they had fallen in with the compagni d'armi, 
who gave chase and captured their guide. 

^; The news of Garibaldi which they brought safe 
through so many perils to Piana dei Greci prevented 
the total extinction of the movement initiated on 
April 4. Pilo was playing a game of bluff: he had 
gone to Sicily to keep the insurrection alive in the 
hope that by doing so he would induce Garibaldi to 
follow and take over the lead, but he found that the 
only means of keeping it alive was to announce 
Garibaldi^s coming as a thmg already certain. The 
Albanians at once sent w^rd round to the patriots 
of the Sicilian townships to take the field again, and, 
although their own village was speedily occupied by 
royal troops, they put themselves under Pile’s leader¬ 
ship and marched off once more to the other side of 
Monreale. Thereestablishing his rough camp on the 
Inserra mountains, Pilo, at the head of the partially 
revived insurrection, watched Palermo in the plain 
below until the actual coming of Garibaldi relieved 
him of^.a heavy respohsibility. r 

/Pilots ariiv^ as earnest of the approach of the 

entirely change^^the political atmosphere. 
In spite of the failure of the revolt, it was the Sicilians 
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who exulted, the soldiers who were gloomy and 
anxious. Puring the last fortnight of April and the 
first few days of May, the authorities at Naples and 
Palermo were perpetually alarmed by false reports 
sent them by the Cardinals in Rome and by their own 
agents in Genoa and Turin, to the effect that Garibaldi 
had already sailed. 

The confidence of the Sicilians of all classes ^h at he 
would come and that he would conquer was inj^tional 
and unbounded ; ‘ this belief,' wrote the Governor 
Castelcicala, on May 3, ' is universal, and has spread 
to the remotest villages of the island.* Palermo 
the secret press was often taken out of the flower-pot 
to print off little handbills, beginning Fmtelli vin- 
cerenio (‘ Brothers, we shall conquct ’), and signed 
II Comitato The Committee *). The excitement 
had been tense ever since April 7, when Baron Riso 
and five other nobles of the first families in Sicily had 
been matched through the crowded Streets to the 
Castellam^re fortress, bound together as common 
felons. ‘ The Committ^ * organised impressive de¬ 
monstrations of the unanimity of the capital and its 
obedience to orders. One day a vast crowd of many 
thousands appeared suddenly in the mile-long Toledo 
street which divides the town in half, and gave,one 
universal shout of Viva Vitiorio^Emanuele before the 
astonished police knew what to do? Every day there 
were Smaller demonstrations and numerous arrests. 
The shutters were orften put up and commerce was 
at a standstill. The Vicaria gaol-fortress in the 
northern sfiburb was crowded by hundreds^ of political 
prisoners, who cast in the teeth of the gaolers that 
* Piddu * (Giuseppe Garibaldi) was coming. 

Amid •the gathering of these thunder-clouds, so 
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soon to break over Palermo in the deluge of the final 
catastrophe, a strange melodrama was be^ng enacted 
round the death-bed of Francesco Riso. On April 14, 
thirteen of the Gancia rebels had been executed on a 
piece of waste ground near the port, now known as 
the ‘ Piazza delle 13 vittime/ Among these victims 
, was Riso^s aged father. A few days later Maniscalco 
came the bedside of the son, who lay dying from 
the wfiund recfe'ived at the Gancia, and offered to 
spare' the life of his father if he would reveal his 
accomplices. Risp^ full of pity for the old man, 
whom ho thought to be still alive, and perhaps not 
unwilling to expose the nobles whom he held to have 
deserted him, made long statements on April 17 and 
22, in which hfr named Baron Riso and others who 
were already under arrest, and Mortillaro and Pisani 
who were still at large. When it was too late to 
repent of his weakness, he learned from the Chaplain 
of the hospit'S-'i that his father had been shht several 
days before. He procured, by the help of the sym¬ 
pathetic Chaplain and of & medical student in the 
hospital, a pistol with wlvch to avenge himself on 
Maniscalco, and hid it under his bedclothes. But he 
was too weak to use it, and on April 27 he*died, in 
no Christian frame of mind. 

,*• 7None of the con^piratoVs whom he had named 
came to grief, but*'the revolt which he had set on foot 
continued and spread until it became the Italian 
revolution. While he was breathing his last, his 
countrymen whispered to each other as they passed 
in the * streets, ‘ He is corfang ! ’ ‘ Garibaldi ? ’ 

' Garibaldi."' 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ORIGINS OF THE EXPEDITION—NICE OR \lCILY ? 

‘ Such ties are not 

For those who are call’d to the high destinies 
Which purify corrupted coinnioj;xwealths ; 

We must forget all feelings save the one^ 

Wc must resign all passions save our purpose. 

We must behold no object save our country’-, 

And only look on death as beautiful, 

So that tlie sacrifice ascend to heaven, 

And draw down freedom on her evermore.’ 

Byron. Marino Faliero, Act II., sc. 3. 

T he expedition of Garibaldi, that led in six 
months to the liberation of the ^hole of Italy 
except Venetia and the district round Rome, was not 
the work of orfe part^^but of all the elements of 
Italian patriotism. Mazzini and his friends instigated 
the expedition ; Garibaldi and his followers accom¬ 
plished it; the king and*Cavour allowed it to start, 
and when it h^d begun to succeed, gave it the support 
and the guidance withoiA whi(^h it must inevitably 
have failed midway. It is true tfeat the fiercer ad¬ 
herents of each party vilified their allies, den3nng to 
them their just shaie of credit. But these partisan 
and personal jealousies have at least helped forward 
the.investigations of ttic histonan, by inducing con¬ 
troversialists, like Bertani and La Farina, to give to 
the world documents thskt can be trusted better than 
the opinions of their editors, while moderate men like 
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Sirtori, Medici, and Bixio, regretting these unseemly 
squabbles, have come forward with reliable^statements 
of what they themselves saw and heard.* The whole 
truth is not yet clear, especially as regards the motives 
that prompted Cavour's action up to the time of the 
sailing of the Thousand, but it is now possible to give 
a fairly accurate though not a complete narrative of 
the origins of the expedition, and of the preparations 

made pv its arAiament and departure. 

%' 

^ The idea that Garibaldi should go to liberate Sicily 
was as old as Marchm854, when Mazzini had suggested 
it to him in London at the moment of his return from 
America on board his coal-ship. In September 1859, 
the Sicilians had themselves invited him. On both 
occasions he had replied that he would gladly go, but 
only if the Sicilians were already in open rebellion, 
to which he declined to incite them on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. .Since he always adhered strictly to this 
formula, it became the task of the Mazzinian party 
to stir up revolt in the island in orde^ to hold him to 
the terms of his promise. 

3 In December 1859, Mazzfni's agent, Crispi, return¬ 
ing from his imsuccessful attempt to .promote a rising 
in his native Sicily, repaired to Tuscany an(^‘Emilia, 
the ’ newly-liberated States of Central Italy, which 
were not yet annexod to f^iedmont, but still under 
the provisional government of the Dictators Ricasoli 
and Farini. Here he sought and found Fabrizi, 
revolutionary agent in Malta for the affairs of Sicily 
and Naples, then om a visit ^to his native Modena 
after an exile of some thirty years. The two friends 

• A good example of this will be foudd in the report of the im¬ 
portant retrospective debate in th^ Chamber on June 19,'1863, in 
which Bertani, La Farina, Bixio, and Sirtori all took part. 
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agreed that since the invasion of the Papal States had 
been vetoc^d from Turin, the time had come for an 
attack on the Bourbon kingdom. Emilia and Tuscany 
were filled with Garibaldi's volunteers, unemployed 
and discontented since their chief had, a few weeks 
before, been recalled from the ' Rubicon.* Let these 
men, said (Erispi, be drawn off from a district where 
they are only a source of embarrassment \to the 
authorities, and let them sail under &aribaldi|to the 
liberation of Sicily. Thence the revolution would 
spread to Naples and from NaplesJto the Papal States 
taken in the rear. Crispi, introduced by Fai>rizi, laid 
the plan before Farini, the Dictator of Emilia, who 
was residing in Modena. Farini entered eagerly into 
the plot, and sent Crispi on to Turin to obtain the 
consent of the Piedmontese Government. 

4 Rattazzi was still Victor Emmanuel's Prime 
Minister, but was already tottering to his fall. Be¬ 
tween December 15 and January 3 lie had several 
inter views .with Crispi, and listened with sympathy to 
his proposal. The pro^t was also laid before the 
Sicilian La Farina, Secretary of the National Society 
and Cavour's coi^fidant, whom Crispi found more dis¬ 
posed than the Prime Minister to raise objections . 
Early in the ijew year the Rattazzi g(->vemment,feri, 
and Cavour came back td powej: (January 30, i860). 
One of his first acts was to drive €rispi out of Turin 
under* the old order of expulsion still hanging over his 
head. Cavour as y<?t only knew of Crispi as one of 
Mazzini's most violent followers, and he was moreover 
determined to enter u^on no adventures ijt tlie South 
imtil he had secured Ijfie actual annexation of Tuscany 
and Emilia by a bargain which he was now on the 
point of negotiating with Napoleon. 
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Meanwhile, during the last days of 1859, Garibaldi 
came to Turin, bent on obtaining some employment 
for himself and his volunteers. He was not yet think¬ 
ing of Sicily, though Crispi and Rattazzi were at 
that moment discussing the possibility of sending 
him there. He asked for a free hand to organise 
the National Guard in Lombardy as a force under his 
own c^inmand. Through the influence, probably, of 
Cavouf, this wSs refused, although the king as usual 
treated Garibaldi with the greatest kindness, and sent 
him aw^ay from the interview with unshaken confidence 
in the Re^^alantuonio. His anger was entirely directed 
against Cavour. While he was in Turin, the ministerial 
crisis came to a head, and the baser friends of the 
falling Rattazziigovemment tried to save the situation 
by using Garibaldi’s name against their great rival. 
' Our poor Garibaldi,’ wrote his wise and faithful 
follower Medici, who had thrown up his own commis¬ 
sion in order Co be at his service. ‘ 

‘ Our poor Garibaldi . . . allows himself to bb persuaded 
by discredited men to go to Itvrin ; he comes with most 
noble intentions ; but Garibiddi in alliance with Brofterio 
cannot succeed ... he ruins himself in times of in¬ 
action ; he talks too much, writes too much, a»d listens 
too^much to those who knew nothing.’ , 

t 

Under these malign ^influences he resigned, on De¬ 
cember 29, the Presidency of the National Society,* 
which was closely associated with Cavour through its 
Secretary, La Farina. On December 31, he procet?ded 
to form ’a rival society of a mare advanced tendency, 
to be calletl the ‘ Nazione Armata.* But the project 

I 

♦ In wJuch post he had succeeded Pallavicino in the middle of 
October. r 
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failed to enlist support and was dissolved in ridicule. 
On January 4, i860, by a happier inspiration, he issued 
an appeal calling on the Italians to subscribe instead 
to his ‘ Million Rifles Fund ' for the purchase of arms. 
Although the name betokened the ideal rather than 
the achievement, the Fimd was destined to be of great 
importance* in the history of the Sicilian exnedition. 
The government consented to allow ^the purchase of 
arms by the Directors on condition that it wli^ kept 
informed of the whereabouts of the armouries. To 
this Garibaldi readily agreed. « 

^ Cavour, having fought his way back to office in spite 
of the intrigues of his enemies, felt no resentment 
against the simple man whom they had made their 
tool, no pang of jealousy against the rival of his 
popular fame, and none of that contempt which clever 
people of the second order so often feel towards men 
of great but not strictly intellectual powers. ‘ Al¬ 
though,’ he wrote, on February 10, ‘ Garibaldi allowed 
himself t(\ be drawn into union with my personal 
enemies, Brofferio and I recognise in him none the 
less one of the greatest forces of which Italy can avail 
herself.' , , 

' Indeed the main problem for Italy in the coming 
year was to av«)id the wrong and to lind the right outlet 
for the pent anger and energy oi the Garibaldini, now 
growing so dangerous at home. The suggestion that 
they should be sent to liberate Sicily, made in De¬ 
cember by Crispi arid Fabrizi, was in January taken 
up by Garibaldi’s own friends, Medici and.Bertani, 
who on January 19 wrote to tell, their secret to the 
confidant of all Itah^vi patriots who sat in the British 
Museum Library. * English pohey,’ so. they wrote to 
Panizzi,^' will gain by the scheme : Medici and I will 
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set to work to persuade Garibaldi.’ Bertaui, who later 
in the year was extreme in opposition to^Cavour, in 
January still understood the realities of the situation, 
which he himself was doing much to develop in the 
right direction. 

* To bring together Cavour and Garibaldi,’ so he 
wrote, / is now a difficulty but still more a necessity 
for oun cause, \jaribaldi has in his hands the people 
of It^ly and the King ; Cavour could supply the in¬ 
telligence and the guidance that both require through 
dangerous paths. Cavour with the King and Garibaldi 
can emand'ipate himself in great part from subjection to 
Napoleon. ... You do not know perhaps how much 
Napoleon may fear and ought to fear Garibaldi, the only 
man able to disalrange his plans and force his hands.’ 

The history of the year was to be a remarkable fulfil¬ 
ment of all these words. 

On Janua/y* 24 Garibaldi replied as follows to 
Bertani’s petition that he should go to Sicily :— 

' You can assure your fripnas of South Italy that I 
am alwaj^s at their disposition when they are willing 
really to act,’ * 

andrindicated that the weapons now being purchased 
by his Million Rifles Fund might serve him to arm an 
expedition against*'the Bourbons. 

? On the very day when he wrote this letter, which 
we may regard as his first contribution to the corre- 
spondenre of the Sicilian expedition, he committed the 
most foolish act of his private life in marrying the 
daughter of Coimt Raimondi. M a critical moment in 
the Alpine campaign of the { 5 revious summer, news of 
the Austrians had been brought to him a<;ross the 
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mountains by a young lady, whose handsome presence 
and daring deed appealed to his facile sense of the 
romantic. In the middle of December he became her 
father*s guest at Fino, near Como, and after his poli¬ 
tical visit to Turin he returned there again in the 
middle of January i860. That first month of his 
great year brought him little credit either in public 
or private affairs. Forgetting his f^ty-two Vinters 
and her youth, and much else that it behoved^im to 
remember, he proposed marriage and was accepted 
by her and her family. On Jamiary 24, i860, the 
ceremony took place at Fino, but before nightfall 
a letter was put into his hand which proved that she 
was in the habit of favouring a younger man. Full of 
‘ bad thoughts,* but * terribly cool aS to his demean¬ 
our,' he sought the house through till he came to his 
wife's room, and asked her if she had written the 
letter. She confessed it. ' Then see,* he said, ' that 
you do not bear my name ; I leave ydu for ever.* 

’ In February he returned to dig at Caprera, bitterly 
mortified, and, as w^ftiay guess, craving to find 
oblivion of the present iif deeds and adventures more 
worthy of things long pasf. As he moodily broke the 
soil in ^:hc cold February days he revolved letters 
and messages»that came to the island, all urging him 
to go and liberate the ^uth. % Mazzini had written 
more than once calling on him to*aid a simultaneous 
attack on Sicily and the Papal States, but apparently 
without obtaining *an answer. In the middle of 
February Bertani sent to Caprpra a certain JSfignona, 
a Neapolifan exile of *%Iazzinian opinions, to arrange 
for an attack on the Jourbon power. Garibaldi agreed 
to help, on the condition that the u^ovement was 
strictly jnonarchical, and wrote on February 20 to the 
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effect that the money and arms collected by the Million 
Rifles Fund should be applied to this purfiose. 

/f It was in fact almost superfluous for Mazzini on 
February 19 and 28 to write from London beseeching 
Bertani, Medici, and Bixio to stir up Garibaldi. They 
had been successfully at work upon him ever since 
Januarj^. But at the end of February their efforts 
were sa:onded Ijy the arrival from London of Mazzini's 
Siciliiji friend, Rosolino Pilo, a still unreconciled 
Republican. On February 24 Pilo wrote to Garibaldi 
from Genoa, offering himself to go to the South and 
raise a jebellion, provided that Garibaldi would 
promise to come out then and take over the command. 

On March 15 Garibaldi wrote from Caprera in reply : 

« 

* Arrange with Bertani and the Directors of the 
Million Rifles Fund at Milan to obtain the arms and 
requirements. In case of action remember that the 
programme isjtaly and Victor Emmanuel. , 

‘ I will not flinch from any undertaking, however 
dangerous it may be, where it is a question*,of fighting 
the enemies of our country. '^^IJ^ut at the present time I 
do not think a revolutionary^ rhovement opportune in 
any part of Italy, unless it has great probability of 
success.’ * ' ^ 

This famous letter is no m(>re than a repetition of the 
conditional promise tvhich he had made to Bertani, 
first on January 24 and again in February at Ih^ time 
of Mignona's visit. But his letter of March 15 was 
addressed to a man who took turn at his word and 
started ojf then and th^re fcjr Sicily to creat^ the revolt 
for which stipulated as the preliminary to his own 
action. On March 25 Pilo, with }j:s companion Corrao, 
set sail in a fishing b(3at froifi Genoa. 

/.XBut before their little storm-tossed bark cojild land 
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the two travellers on the Sicilian shore, the revolt 
which the]^ intended to stir up had broken out at 
Palermo on April 4 under the leadership of Riso the 
plumber. By the end of the first week of April the 
news that the Sicilians had risen reached Turin, at the 
moment when the representatives of free Italy, from 
the ‘ Rubioon * to the Alps, were gathering there to 
watch the unequal Parliamentary duel between Gari¬ 
baldi and Cavour on the question of 5 avoy an^i Nice. 
-•^-^For now, after a year of waiting, Tuscan^^ and 
Emilia had been safely annexec^ and the price of 
Napoleon's consent to the annexation had b^en agreed 
to by treaty. On March 24 Cavour signed away the 
provinces of Savoy and Nice in the presence of the 
French Plenipotentiary. * Now/ he rubbing his 
hands together in a way that he had when pleased, 
‘ now we are accomplices.' Of two accomplices, one is 
certain to get the better of the other, and Cavour 
rubbed his hands because he felt suro*to get by the 
bargain more than Napoleon intended to give. He 
had no thought* of beiii^contented with the Central 
Provinces alone. On Mujeh 30, six days after he had 
signed the treaty, we find him writing to sound Villa- 
marina,at Naples as to fhe practicability of a Nea¬ 
politan revolution. He would, he wrote, have wished 
to postpone tJie attack o» the South, but that events 
were driving him forward. Anci iedeed the offensive 
alliance just formed by the King of Naples with the 
Pope and Austria made it more dangerous for him 
to sit still than to advance. 

'►/When, 1*herefore, int»the first Veek of April he knew 
that the Sicilians were in revolt, his first thought was 
to seijd them aid. fie gould hardly at that moment 
send them Garibaldi, who had just afrived in Turin 
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for the purpose of denouncing him as the traitor who 
sold Nice. But on April 6 the War Minister, General 
Fanti, wrote in Cavour's name to General Ribotti, 
then in command of the royal troops at Rimini, to 
ask * whether if the reyolution breaks out in Sicily 
you would go there, first resigning your commission 
in the Army.’ Ribotti, who had in 1848 commanded 
a brigade of Sicilian revolutionists, was a suitable 
person/to lead fne insurgents, but, as we can now see, 
no leader of irregular troops except Garibaldi would 
in fact have had th^e least chance of success under the 
actual cc^ditions in Sicily. Indeed, when Ribotti 
arrived at Turin, eager to be sent on the expedition, 
he found Cavour and Fanti already hanging back; 
they expressed to him their doubts as to the serious¬ 
ness of the rising in the island, and by that time, it 
must also be remembered, they knew for certain that 
Garibaldi was preparing ,to go. Ribotti, disgusted 
by the ficklefiess of statesmen, returned to’his com¬ 
mand at Rimini. ^ 

/S'Garibaldi meanwhile, lea^^jng Caplera on April i 
and visiting Nice on the way, arrived at Turin as one 
of the duly elected representatives of his native city 
to protest against the proposal to hand it%over to 
France. In the blackness of his anger against the man 
who had ‘ made him^a foreigner,’ the great Nizzard 
might have carried his protest dangerously far, had 
not the news of the Sicilian rising on April 4 re'ached 
him in happy time, and thenceforth employed more 
than half his thoughts and energies. On April 7 
Crispi aiid Bixio, who received the news' at Genoa 
by a wire from Fabrizi at Malta^ started for Turin to 
inform Garibaldi that Sicily* was in arms. An hour 
before midnight they found him, and claimed that 
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since the conditions of his often repeated promise were 
now fulfilled, he was bound to go to the help of the 
islanders. He* consented at once, provided that his 
friend Hudson, the British Minister at Turin, would 
confirm the news. Next day (April 8), having, prob¬ 
ably, been satisfied by Hudson, he wrote to the 
Directors erf the Million Rifles Fund at Milan to send 
the arms and money to Genoa, where the expedition 
was to be organised. On the 9th 1 ^ applieij to his 
friend Fauche, the paid agent of the Rubattino Steam¬ 
ship Company at Genoa, to procure one of the Com¬ 
pany’s steamers—‘ either the Piemonte qj* the San 
Giorgio* so he writes—' to take me to Sicily with some 
companions.’ 

* " These ' companions ’ were to be chosen principally 
from the volunteers of 1859. Many of them, including 
Medici and Bixio, had retired into civil life with their 
chief after his recall from the ‘ Rubicon ’ in November, 
and were therefore in a position to obty his summons 
at a moment's notice. But others were now in the 

f 

royal forces, being chipfiy congregated in the 46th 
regiment of the line imdijr Colonel Gaetano Sacchi, a 
veteran who had followed Garibaldi in every campaign 
since 1842. Garibaldi's first idea when he heard the 
news of the Sicilian rising was to obtain leave to take 
with him Sacchi’s regimftit, ai^d possibly the 45th as 
well. He saw Victor Emmanuel, wfco was sympathetic, 
but Arould say neither ' yes' nor * no,' probably be¬ 
cause he had not y»t asked Cavour. Garibaldi there¬ 
upon called Sacchi to Turin, divulged the plan to him, 
and sent him off to s*§und the'old Garibaldtni among 
the officers of the 46th, who went nearly ihad with joy 
at such a prospect. But a few days later the King, 
having consulted Cavour, not only refused to sanction 
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this particular plan, but told Garibaldi that he must 
use every effort to preserve the discipline 04.the Army, 
and must not cany off either its regiments or its 
individual members, lest while he was conquering 
Sicily the country should be left defenceless to the 
attack of Austria, or to the now scarcely less dreaded 
protection of France. Garibaldi sent again to fetch 
Sacchi lo Turin, and in the presence of Trecchi, the 
King's^onfidential aide-de-camp, told him the hard 
decisi<in. 

‘7 In this vital matter Garibaldi loyally obeyed the 
general sj^rit of the King’s orders, in spite of great 
temptation to wink at desertions. Out of the Thou¬ 
sand who first sailed for Sicily, only five were royal 
officers; but of#,these at least one, Bandi, was de¬ 
liberately taken by Garibaldi because he required his 
technical experience on the staff, and he was not 
wrong in supposing that .the King actually wished 
him to go. •^But great numbers of privates and 
officers were refused at everj^ stage of the expedition, 
both by Garibaldi himself «^d by Bertani and the 
agents whom he left behind Jhim to organise the rein¬ 
forcements. In spite of the ardent desire prevalent 
in all ranks of the service*to go to’Sicily every 
personal sacrifice of promotion or career,^the combined 
efforts of the authorities and of Garibaldi’s friends 
preserved very tolerable discipline in the Army, and so 
saved the country from disaster. 

/During the last five days of his residence in the 
capital (April 8-12), Garibaldi‘was tom btitween his 
duty to Sicify and his duty, as he conceived it, to Nice. 
A committee of his fellow-townsmen had come to 
Turin and were' urging him to save them from France, 
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while Crispi and Bertani worked hard on the other side, 
telling hirrji ‘ he ought now to think of nothing but 
Sicily.* The powerful advice of Sir James Hudson 
was thrown into the Sicilian scale. The British 
Minister at Turin understood that Savoy and Nice 
were the necessary price of Italian unity, and he made 
it his business to prevent Lord John Rus^ll and 
Garibaldi from ruining Italy by useless resistance to 
Napoleon. In England, then nervohs of evjry in¬ 
crease of French power, the feeling against the 
cession of Nice and Savoy was^ very strong, and 
Palmerston talked of war with France. Lprd John, 
as Foreign Minister, loudly voiced the feeling of the 
country. But Hudson, who saw in England's attitude 
a danger to Italy, wrote, on April 6, t<* his friend Lady 
RusseU a letter which was certainly intended to be 
seen by her husband, and is more artfully calculated 
to convince Lord John than, anything which its author 
could weH have put into the diplomatie^anguage of a 
dispatch. The abuse of Napoleon III. may, in part, 
be set down to'the desj*^ of the writer to win the 
confidence of his reader^ {tfid the rest of the letter may 
still be read as one of the best statements of the diffi¬ 
cult casfi of Nice and Savoy. 

‘ Turin, 6 April, i860. 

‘ My Dear Lady John, 

... You mention in your lettei* the name of that 
scandal to royalty—Louis Napoleon. What can I say 
of him ? Hypocrite ^nd footpad combined. He came 
to carry out an “ Idea," and he prigs the silver spoons. 
"Take car^ of your ]|ocke,ts *’•ought to be» the cry 
whenever he appears, either personally or b3i deputy. 

‘ But do not I beg oi you consider and confound either 
the King of Sardinia [Piedinont] or Cavory: as his accom¬ 
plice. Think for a moment on the condition of Sardinia, 
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who represents the nascent hope of Italy—think of the 
evil that man [Napoleon] meant, how he Jried to trip 
up the heels of Tuscany—establish a pr/?canous Vicarial 
existence for the Romagna, and plots now at Naples : 
not to have surrendered when he cried " stand and 
deliver,” would have been to have risked all that was 
gained—would have given breathing time to Rome— 
reinforced and comforted Rome's partisans in the 
Romagna—have induced doubt, fear, and disunion 
througjiout ItalJ. Judging by the experience of the last 
eight 'years I must say I saw no means of avoiding the 
' Rocks ahead save by a sop to Cerberus. 

‘ But do not lose confidence in the National party. 
Cavour ol no Cavour, Victor Emmanuel or another, 
that party is determined to give Italy an Italian repre¬ 
sentation. I regret that the Nizzards (who have a keen 
eye to the value ♦of Building Lots) arc wrenched from us 
by a French filou—but I cannot forget that the Savoy¬ 
ards have constantly upheld the Pope, and have been 
firm and consistent in their detestation of Liberal 
Government it), Sardinia. ' I am not speakipg of the 
neutral parts, please remember. 

‘ Your most devoted servant, 

' James Hudson.’ 

f 


The writer of this letter was equally energetic in 
nis efforts to divert Garibaldi from Nice. We know 
froip Crispi’s diary that Garibaldi ,consulted the 
British Minister in tjiese diitical days at Turin, and 
Hudson himself used in after years to describe how 
he had urged his friend to leave the inevitable alone 
and to go where he was really* wanted ; hoping to 
arouse his patriotic emulation, Hudson told him that 
another'expedition to help the Sicilians**was being 
fitted out l>y an Englishman.* ^ 


♦ I h^d this fropi Sir Cecil Spring'Rice, who had it from Hudson’s 
own lips. 
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Whether this adventurous Briton was a reality or 
a bright cfeation of diplomatic fancy, there was an 
Englishman of flesh and blood at this time in the 
Piedmontese capital deeply involved in another con¬ 
spiracy. Laurence Oliphant, the charming, witty and 
eccentric author of ‘ Piccadilly/ who, when he was not 
shining in‘London society, was seeking adyentures 
wherever they were to be found, from Nicaragua to 
Poland and Japan, managed on this* occasioi^ to get 
into touch with the Nizzard Committee at ^urin. 
He helped them to persuade Garijpaldi, who attended 
their secret meetings, to make an interpallation in 
the Chamber; but if that failed (as Garibaldi was 
angrily sure that it would fail, having no faith in 
Parliamentary proceedings in times of crisis), it was 
agreed that he should go to Nice and make there some 
demonstration of a more practical kind. On April 12 
the famous interpellation .took place before a large 
and cxcifled audience. It was Garibalcii*s first appear¬ 
ance in Pi^rliament. He spoke calmly, repeating the 
constitutional krgumer^ with which others had 
supplied him, but his TCit point was a well-founded 
complaint of pressure then being exercised by govern¬ 
ment oi> the people of Nice to induce them to vote 
in their plebiscite for annexation to France. He a^ked 
that the polling day at J^ice shpuld at least be post¬ 
poned from April 15 till April 22, Which was the date 
fixed for the vote in Savoy. Cavour answered courte¬ 
ously and effectively* assuring the House that to have 
refused to sign the Treaty of JIarch 24 would have 
endangered the State rfewly formed by the^annexation 
of the Centre, and ^ould absolutely have destroyed 
all hope of further advance. * Turn your eyes,* he 
said, * beyond the Mincio and beyond the confines of 
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Tuscany.* This somewhat broad hint was well under¬ 
stood, and the Chamber escaped from thofsubjcct by 
voting a non-committal ‘ order of the'"day.* 

Garibaldi left the Chamber in a rage. ‘ I told you 
so,' he said to Oliphant: ' that is what your fine 
interpellations and Parliamentary methods always 
come tp.’ That night the Nizzard Committee met 
once more and, as Oliphant, who was there present, 
report^, a plan was decided on more suited to Gari¬ 
baldi's taste. All knew that the plebiscite, ma¬ 
nipulated by Government, would go heavily for 
annexation if taken on April 15. It was therefore de¬ 
cided that Garibaldi should ‘ leave Genoa in a steamer 
to be chartered for the purpose, with two hundred 
men,* and, sailing to Nice, should enter the town just 
after the vote had been taken, smash the ballot-boxes, 
and scatter the papers, so rendering a new ballot 
necessary. It was believed that this demonstration 
by Garibaldi,*''followed by an active canvaiss by the 
Nizzard Committee, would so change public opinion 
that when the new plehisCH^ was t^ken, the result 
might go against the wishes of the government. 
Garibaldi, for his part, having smashed the ballot- 
boxes, would sail for Sicily—^but with very little 
chance, after such an exploit, of support by Cavour 
or of toleration by N,apoledil. 

J On the same e'^ening (April 12), Garibaldi held 
another meeting in his own lodgings in the Via S. 
Teresa, with the Sicilian Committee, who strongly 
opposed the mad Nizzard project. There were present 
^rtani (^^ho had come frorfi Genoa od purpose), 
Medici, Bixio, and Finzi, one ojj the Directors of the 
Million Rifles^ Fund. It was agreed that Garibaldi 
should go to Sicily with 200 men armed with Enfield 
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rifles, which Finzi undertook to supply from the 
armoury dl th^ Fund at Milan, 
t iNext morning (April 13), Garibaldi started for 
(ienoa, with the Sicilian and Nizzard plans both in 
his head. Oliphant, who had no share in the secrets 
of the Sicilian scheme, travelled with him in a reserved 
railway carriage. They h^ld scarcely any cJnversa- 
tion on the way, because Garibaldi ^was engaged in 
reading an immense budget of letters receiv^4 that 
morning. The Englishman observed him tearing 
each of them into little bits, urAil the floor of the 
carriage looked like ‘ a gigantic waste-papSr basket.' 
Oliphant wondered at the time what all these letters 
could be, but afterwards learnt that they were answers 
to the call for volunteers for Sicily. 

^Arrived at Genoa, Oliphant went off, at Gari¬ 
baldi’s request, to charter a diligence in which a first 
batch of^ conspirators shofild go to Ijjpe to prepare 
the way there for Garibaldi and his two hundred 
ballot-breakers.. But >\^en Oliphant returned from 
the coach office he foi^ra the whole plan abandoned, 
once and for ever, as bSng likely to jeopardise the 
more important •Sicilian project. 

‘ I repaired,* he writes, ^to the hotel which Garibaldi 
had indicated as his address, and which was a rough, 
old-fashioned, second-rate-looking pfhee upon the quay.* 
There* was no doubt about the General being there, for 
there was a great huirying in and out, and a buzzing of 

* I have no doubt this was the Albergo della Felicitd, aj)icturesque 
old house stfU standing hifh above tne quay on the top of the 
shops and the old arcade, nearly opposite the Palafzo S. Giorgio, 
in the heart of maritime llenoa. For Canzio told me that he well 
remembered Garibaldi corning*there on the day^f his return from 
Turin, and, entering the inn, asking him (Canzio), ‘ Will the Genoese 
Carabineets be rei;dy for Sicily ? ’ 
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young men about the door, as though something of 
importance was going on inside. Before being admitted 
to the General, I was made to wait until my name was 
taken in to him. It was evident that precautions were 
being taken in regard to admissions into his presence. 
After a few moments I was shown into a large room, in 
which twenty or thirty men were at suppe^ and at the 
head oft the table sat Garibaldi. He immeaiately made 
room for me n^xt him; and before I had time to tell 
him the result of my mission at the diligence office, 
accosted me thus: “ Amico mio, I am very sorry, but 
we must abandon ^all idea of carrying out our Nice 
programn}^. Behold these gentlemen from Sicily . . . 
I had hoped to be able to carry out this little Nice affair 
first, for it is only a matter of a few days ; but much 
as I regret it, the general opinion is that we shall lose 
all if we try for too much.” * 

/'^Garibaldi offered to take him to Sicily instead, and 
it was afterwards the regret of Oliphant's life that, 
owing to engagements at home, he refused the chance 
of representing England among ' the Thousand.' 

Garibaldi accepted the cruel severance that 
henceforth divided his ole} home fi;om his country, 
the haunts of his boyhood and the house of hk parents 
from the patriotic ambition of his life. Those of us 
who have never undergone this bitterness, and yet 
more those who haVe never had the fortune to love one 
beautiful place out of all the world with the love that 
is rooted in the memory of childhood, may censure 
him becfiuse he thought too fondly of the little har¬ 
bour with ,its seafaring folk tfeat nestled close under 
the rugged hill. The cosmopolitan wanderer who 
wearies of thp glittering esplanade at Nice, on the 
wrong side of that hill, will not understand what his 
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feeling was. Cavour no doubt was right; and Gari¬ 
baldi could^not^ee why, because he did not understand 
European politics. And so he never forgave Cavour, 
and misinterpreted all his actions in the great year 
that followed. It was a pity. But his own simple 
words, spoken to his aide-de-camp, Bandi, a few 
days before they sailed together to Sicily, clrry his 
condemnation or his apology accordijig to the spirit 
in which we choose to read them : 

‘ This man, you know, has sold r^y fatherland. Poor 
Nizza 1 Well, all the same I deal with him»as a good 
friend and ask him to give me a thousand firearms, so 
that we can go and get ourselves cut to pieces in Sicily. 
It seems to me not to be asking much.^eh ? * 

Of Victor Emmanuel, who for his part also had given 
up the mountain cradle of the House of Savoy, ' he 
spoke,' s^ys Bandi, ' with Aiuch affection.’ * 

* Mrs. BroYrning put the pathos of the situation of Garibaldi and 
Nice into the famous poem, Gqt^baldi, in Last PoemSt 1862. 
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THE VILLA AT QUARTO-THE PREPARATIONS 

Ik 

* Dc^.10 ei seuza dubbio di essere comparato ai migliori romani, sc 
in liii il sense umano non fosse pin profondo e gentile che non 
potesse per alcune part? e per molte ragioni essere in quclli, se 
egli non aveffie di piu quell’ istinto di cavallcresche avventure che h 
proprio delle razze nuove e inistc.’— Carducci, Per la mortc dt 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

* Beyond doubt hj is worthy to be compared to the best of the 

ancient Romans, were it not that in him the sense of humanity was 
more profound and tender than, for many reasons, it could be in 
them, at least on certain sides ; were it not also that he possessed, 
in a higher degree, the impulse towards chivalrous adventures 
peculiar to young jnd mixed rac&.’ ^ 

I N the old district of Genoa that hangs crowded 
on the hillside above tfib\^ort, the deep, sunless 
alleys, though too narrow fot’ horse traffic, arc cheerful 
with the life of an active apd prosperous population. 
Here, in the centre of the maritime enterj:ftise and 
democratic patriotism of Italy, Mazaini had been 
bom and bred, and fr^m his*^lands of exile he had long 
exerted over his native town an influence which now 
belonged rather to Cavour and Garibaldi. Much in¬ 
deed had changed since Garibaldi himself, as a sea 
captain gf twenty-six,, had sought to head a rebellion 
in this very^city against the House of Savoy, and after 
waiting in vain two hours in the (\oen street for anyone 
to join him, h*?.d fled over th^’ mountains for his life. 

/ Genoa was Italy's port of departure for the libcra- 
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tion of the south. From Genoa the unfortunate 
Pisacane l^d sailed three years before, and Pilo in 
March of the <iurrent year. And now in mid April 
preparations were making for a happier enterprise. 
In the port lay the Rubattino Company’s steamers, of 
which the agent Fauche had promised one to Gari¬ 
baldi ; and up the hill, in Bertani’s house, ^at the 
men who were organising the expedition. Already 
carefully picked volunteers from the^ patriotic cities 
of the North were coming by invitation to i’eport 
themselves to the Committee and to take up lodgings 
assigned them in the town. During the tlyree weeks 
that elapsed before the expedition started there was 
a constant increase in the number of these strangers, 
and in the excitement of the Genoese* at the prepara¬ 
tions known to be going on in their midst. Secret 
agents, not only of Cavour, but of governments 
hostile to the Italian caus(^, were there to watch the 
game, and between April 17 and i, the Nea¬ 
politan Foreign Office was at least four several times 
alarmed by prcmiature ^^ports of the departure of 
Garibaldi. ^ • 

Within a day or two of his arrival from Turin upon 
this buj^ scene,* Garibaldi wisely withdrew himself 
from the gaze of the curious to a villa at Quarto, some 
three miles outside the* towi^ along the eastern 
Riviera. The Villa Spinola, as it was then called 
(now the Villa Cosci), rises within its own little walled 
garden, at a place wiiere two country lanes meet. It 
stands in a district of vineyards and scattered houses, 
a quarter bf a mile fft)m the rocky sea-co 5 st, from 
which it is complete^ cut off by the enclosed woods 
and pleasure grounds of the Palazzo Spinola. The 
Villa Spinola was in i860 a yellow painted house of 
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two floors above the rez-de-chaussee ; * the first floor 
only was inhabited—^by the family of Aug^sto Vecchi. 
This veteran, one of Garibaldi’s dear<Sst friends, was 
no longer able to follow him to battle, but in 1849 
he had kept close to his side through that fierce 
fmUc, prolonged from midnight to summer dawn, 
when tyhe French had burst over the last defences 
of the Janiculum. He now received no notice of 
Garibcjidi’s visft. He and his son were leaning out 
of the*’window when they saw a carriage drive up the 
lane from Genoa, ^nd a man in the ordinary black 
coat of ofvilisation descend from it at their door. 
It was the General himself, whom they rushed down 
to welcome with transports of joy. 

From the northern bedroom in Vecchi’s apartments 
on the first floor, where Garibaldi slept and held his 
consultations, he could see across the neighbouring 
vineyards the full sweep of the Genoese mountains, 
their lower sidpes clothed in wood and dovtcd with 
white buildings, the upper ridges naked against the 
sky-line, crowned by the dtoss on the top of Monte 
Fascia, and by the old forts«'U^d in Massena’s defence 
of Genoa, which had enabled the First Napoleon to 
free Italy at Marengo. Here for the thrte weeks 
before the sailing of the Thousand, Qaribaldi lived 
secluded, often in thfi garden playing at bowls with 
Vecchi, or digging" hard to ensure his health for the 
coming campaign. But he seldom went outside the 
wall of the enclosure, for all around lurked spies and 
busyboc^es, whom the General’s younger followers 
from time to time chased dowli the lane, hot without 
unseemly violence, especially \^hen the prowler was 

•• 

r 

♦ It is now painted red, and another storey has been added. 
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a priest. But the Villa was often thronged with those 
who came ^nd went on high matters. Day by day 
the organisers* of the expedition appeared from 
Genoa ; sometimes, too, a messenger from Sicily, and 
sometimes an emissary from Cavour.* 

During the first days of his residence at the Villa 
Spinola, Garibaldi hourly expected to hear^ of the 
arrival at Genoa of 200 good Enfield rifles from the 
Million Rifles Fund at Milan. He \fas determined, 
when these had come, to start for Sicily wnSi 200 
followers in the small steamer Piemonte, and it can 
hardly be doubted, from what we now ki^w of the 
real state of Sicily after the rebel defeat at Carini on 
April 18, that if he had gone with this little band, 
they would have perished in an almost unaided 
struggle with 20,000 regulars. But a chapter of acci¬ 
dents postponed their sailing from day to-day and from 
week to week, till a some,what fuller knowledge of 
the real course of the Sicilian revolt, and the constant 
stream of pger volunteers into Genoa, induced him 
to charter*a second ste^!#«ier and to take with him 
a thousand men, the^aje minimum, as it proved, 
with which even he could work that miracle of con¬ 
quest. 9 

The first of*these lucky delays was caused b/ the 
non-arrival of the 200 Enfields frpm‘Milan. Before 
leaving Turin for Genoa Garibaldi had ordered Finzi, 
the Director of his J^illion Rifles Fimd at Milan," to 
send to Genoa rifles and other accoutrements for 200 

My account of the villa ^ind the life there in April-^ay, i860, 
is partly drawn from notes taken on a visit which*l made there 
with Canzio himself, not M year before he died. Since he was one 
of those* who had admission to^he villa during tl^ preparations, he 
was able to tell me much. 
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men. But from April 13 to 16 Finzi had deliberately 
refrained from obtaining the arms, becau^ the news 
from Sicily had been so bad that he thought Garibaldi 
would change his mind and not go. But on the i6th 
Garibaldi, deceived by false ' good ' news from Sicily, 
was eager to start in ' four or five days.’ Finzi, 
therefo]|;:e, on April 16, at length sent to the armoury 
of the Million ^fles Fund to obtain the 200 Enfields, 
and great wa<i his astonishment when Massimo 
D’Azdglio, the Governor of Milan, forbade any of the 
12,000 firearms in the armoury to be moved, even at 
the order pi the Directors of the Fund. 

It has often been disputed whether D’Azeglio acted 
in this matter on his own responsibility, or by orders 
from Cavour. Xhe Prime Minister had left the North 
for Tuscany the day before the incident took place. 
D’Azeglio himself, who enjoyed a rare reputation for 
truthfulness, writing to Rendu a month later and to 
Admiral Persfisio two months later, states^ that he 
acted on his own judgment. ' I had in my hands,’ 
he writes, * 12,000 firearms {/ucili) of the Garibaldian 
Subscription, which I suspqff^d would go into quite 
other hands than his.’ The fear was groundless : 
Finzi, the Director of thie Fund, who ii^de the 
application, was a friend equally of Cavour and of 
Garibaldi, and certaiply hi& presence ought to have 
been sufficient gi'arantee against any Mazzinian 
intrigue. But the Governor was in fact taken by 
surprise and much discomposed^by a responsibility 
as unexpected as it was grave. Under these con¬ 
ditions, nis own view of what Piedmontese policy 
ought to be, which differed profoundly from that of 
Cavour, swayed his decision in this sudden crisis. An 
upright man before everything else, D’Azeglio felt a 
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strong aversion, as he confessed in his letters, from 
the pohcy* of arming guerilla bands against the 
Bourbons in Juicily while keeping up diplomatic 
relations with their court at Naples. And therefore, 
as the representative of government on the spot, he 
felt bound not to allow the Director of the Million 
Rifles Fund to take the arms purchased b^y that 
Fund in order to attack a friendly power.* 

Meanwhile the Committee at Genoa were growing 
impatient for the rifles, and on April 17 Bertaifi sent 
Crispi to Milan to inquire. He fo^d Finzi there on 
the 18th, and heard what had happened* On the 
19th Finzi and Crispi went together to Turin, and 
each had a separate interview with Farini, now Victor 
Emmanuel's Minister of the Interior> Farini had in 
December last, as Dictator of Emilia, shown sympathy 
with the idea of the expedition when Crispi broached 
it to him at Modena. Now, however, he told Crispi 
that he disapproved an expedition tef Sicily at this 
juncture of Italian and European affairs, especially 
since the squadre in the^lnountains round Palermo 
had been dispersed. 'R) Finzi, however, the Minister 
held a different language, suggesting that, although 
he could^not in Cavour’s absence take upon himself 
to overrule DiAzeglio, Garibaldi might obtain 1*500 
gims from the National ^ciety* of which La Farina 
was Secretary. » 

t 

• D’Azeglio’s letter to Rendu :—‘ Quant k moi, comme j’ai une 
]y*putation d’honnetc honiine k conserver, je fais k Milan ina poli¬ 
tique d moi ; j^ai refus6 les fu|ils k Qarit^gddi . . . et j’ai4iotifi.6 aux 
Itahanissimi qiie, selon mon opinion, on pouvait d6clarer la guerre 
k Naples, mais non pas y avoir un reprdsentant et enAfoyer les fusils 
aux Siciliens.' He repeals fce same thing to Persano. Now Cavour’s 
policy all the summer was exactly that which D’Azeglio repudiates 
as dishonest. 
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Cavour, indeed, had already, before departing for 
Tuscany on the 15th, offered these arms o^ La Farina 
and the National Society to aid an iilVasion of Sicily 
by Sicilian exiles under La Masa. La Masa himself 
was not a man whom Cavour could have expected 
to lead such an expedition with success: a popular 
figure v^t Palermo in 1848, of a somewhat theatrical 
t}^, he was devoted and active, and had influence 
on the lower orders in the island, but he was quite 
devoid of military talent. It can hardly be doubted 
that Cavour, when he told La Farina to act with La 
Masa and supply him with arms, trusted the wit of the 
two Sicilians to call in the only man who could save 
their country. They certainly acted at once on that 
assumption, for on April 17th they both came to 
Genoa to concert measures with Garibaldi. On the 
19th Crispi returned with the news that there was no 
hope of obtaining the Enfields of the Million Rifles 
Fund. On tHd 20th a great gathering was held in the 
Villa Spinola, a truce was called to all personal and 
partisan feuds. La Masa and the Sicilians gladly put 
themselves under the ord^^^rs*'^ of Garibaldi, and La 
Farina agreed to supply the weapons of the National 
Society to arm the joint ex^dition. On the Fame day 
Crisni wrote in cipher to his friends in Sicily :— 

‘ About the 25th^f the month I with others under the 
command of Garibaldi, having arms in plenty, wilj[ come 
to Sicily; be sure to expect us between Sciacca and 
Girgenti.* 

‘ But again there was a fortJnate delay,*" The arms 
ordered by La Farina, registered as cases of * books,' 
did not arrive at Genoa station until the 24th. Then, 
by the complicity of the Vice-Governor of Genoa, 
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Pietro Magenta, to whom Cavour had passed the 
word, som% thousand of the * books * were taken by 
Bixio from the station to the Villa Spinola, where they 
awaited the moment of embarkation. When Garibaldi 
saw the volumes unpacked at the Villa, he was deeply 
disappointed to find how much they differed from his 
fine library which D’Azeglio had sequestrated ay Milan. 
They were smooth-bore muskets, rusty with age, 
which had been converted from flint-locks into per¬ 
cussion, and finally sold as obsolete by the military 
authorities. They were, he bitterly exclaimed, so 
much ' old iron.* But since nothing better,was to be 
had, he and his men were ready to face the Neapolitan 
rifles with the same inadequate type of weapon with 
which they had faced the Austrian rifle^s in the previous 
summer. 

Meanwhile Victor Emmanuel was making a trium¬ 
phal progress through his newly-acquic^d territories. 
At the moment of leaving Turin for Florence on 
April 15 h 5 wrote, by Ca^iour’s advice, a remarkable 
letter to his * dear cou^nj of Naples :— 

‘ We have reached/ so .wrote the Northern to the 
Southern* King, ‘ a time in which Italy can be divided 
into two poweijEul states of the north and of the south, 
which, if they adopt the sjhne naj^onal policy, may up¬ 
hold the great idea of our times—National Independence. 
But in order to realise this conception, it is, I think, 
necessary that your Majesty abandon the course you 
have held hitherto. . . . The principle of dualism, if it 
is well established and ,hon6stly* pursued, caa still be 
accepted by Italians. But if you allow scyne months 
to pass without attending to my friendly suggestion, 
your Majesty will perhaps experience tl^ bitterness of 
the terrible words —too tote/ 
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Was this a serious offer of friendship, or an ulti¬ 
matum to serve as the prelude to hostilities ? The 
King who penned the letter had, a few days before, 
heard Garibaldi’s plans from Garibaldi’s own lips, 
and had bade him only not to take the royal troops. 
The Minister wlio approved the latter had, nine days 
before^ asked General Ribotti to head thednsurrection 
in Sicily, and had yet more recently arranged that the 
muskets of the-'National Society should be used for a 
simil^tr expedition under other leadership. Possibly 
if Francis II. had repented, Cavour and his master 
might have been glad to act in the spirit of their 
proposal. But they knew that he would not repent, 
that he was plotting for their destruction with Austria 
and the Pope, and one cannot help suspecting that 
the letter was composed rather for the satisfaction 
of their own consciences, and for the edification of 
Europe and of posterity, than for the benefit of 
the Prince tO^'whom its wise words were 'so vainly 
addressed. 

‘X The reception by the Florentines both of Victor 
Emmanuel and of his Ministor showed the warmest 
gratitude and enthusiasm. But Cavour had no time 
to waste in enjoying the sWeets of a popularity which 
came to him late in life and which he valued chiefly 
as giving power to his hanu. On April 21 he left the 
King in Tuscany,, and sailed from Spezia on board 
Admiral Persano's flagship. Next day he landed 
at Genoa, where he stayed mere than twenty-four 
hours to take stock of the situation. 

‘ ^ During this brief residence in Genoa,' the Prime 
Minister received an emissary from the Villa Spinola. 
Garibaldi was too angry with the' man who had' made 
him a foreigner ’ to open negotiations himself. But 
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he and his lieutenants recognised that their success 
depended cti the permission and in some degree on 
the support of fhe government, and Bertani did not 
raise objections when Sirtori offered to go and call 
upon Cavour. 

S'" Sirtori is one of the most attractive figures in the 
Garibaldian'epic. Having begun life as a prf 4 st, he 
had studied and doubted in Paris, ^oon after 1840 
he had become a layman and a philosopher, gnd in 
1848 a soldier. He remained all his life a mystic and 
a Puritan. His emaciated form aijd sad, benevolent, 
ascetic face marked a man living apart •from his 
fellows, and drawing from another and a purer world 
of thought and feeling the power which enabled him to 
dominate them in council and in war. *He stands with 
Bixio, Medici, and Cosenz at the head of the Gari- 
baldini for military talent; and these four fine 
soldiers were moreover their GeneraPs best advisers 
in politick, on which they looked with* fess distorted 
vision thap those civilians whom Garibaldi was 
accustomed to consult. Sfrtori, who in his youth of 
dreams and noble illu^oMs had been a more ardent 
Republican than,Mazzini, now not only was a staunch 
Monarchict, but realised the necessity that his com¬ 
panions in amis should have the government behind 
them, if the slender changes of riuccess Which he pre¬ 
dicted for the Sicilian expedition Were not to vanish 
altogefher. 

Sirtori therefore visited Cavour and laid the whole 
of the plans of the part^ at Villa Spinola be^re him, 
emphasising their lack of means and the dangers of 
their course. He acknowledged that a twotold move¬ 
ment was designed: an* attack on thg Papal terri¬ 
tories by way of Umbria and the Marches, and an 
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expedition led by Garibaldi himself against Sicily. 
Cavour's reply, reported by Sirtori, is clea? enough:— 

* As to the expedition to the Marches, he said ab¬ 
solutely : No ; the government will oppose it by every 
means in Us power.'* As to the expedition to Sicily, 
Cavour said exactly these words : “ Well and good. 
Begin\it the south, to come up again by the Hofth. When 
it is a question of undertakings, of that kind, however bold 
they may be, CoUnt Cavour will be second to none.*’ Those 
were liis precise words. He said this naturally referring 
to all those means by which the government without 
compromising itseh could help the expedition. He 
promised to help it, provided the responsibility of the 
government was completely concealed.’ 

I 

' Cavour then left Genoa for Turin, and next day 
(April 24) a note was sent after him by La Farina, 
in which the latter described the coalition of himself 
and La Masa with Garibaldi, and referred to the 
muskets whiiih he was supplying for their Enterprise. 
Yet although Cavour was prepared to arm the ex¬ 
pedition in case it started, he was hot eager that it 
should start, because he greatli? feared its destruction. 
The melancholy Sirtori, who always told Garibaldi 
that he would go with hini, but that he thought they 
would all perish, could not have descril>ed the chances 
to Cavour in’very glowing^ colours. Neither was the 
Prime Minister deceived as to the collapse of the re¬ 
bellion in Sicily, for Pilo and his compatriots wfere not 
sending to him those exaggerated reports with which 
they strove to draw Garibaldi to their island. Failure, 
then, was probable, and the Scandal before a hostile 
Europe of^an unsuccessful buccaneering expedition, 
coupled with the appalling catastrophe of Garibaldi's 
deatl^ would, as Cavour fully realised, put back Italy^s 
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hopes for years to come. On April 23 and 24 he sent 
Frappolli a*id other agents to the Villa Spinola to try 
and persuade Gfixibaldi that the risks were too great, 
and that he would perish as Murat and Pisacane had f 
perished before him. These warnings had some effect, 
and Crispi found the General hesitating and anxious 
after Frappolli’s visit on the 24lh, But, a dayibr two 
afterwards, the 28th was fixed for the departure, and 
the Vice-Governor of Genoa duly notfiied the Jact to 
the authorities at Turin. Everything this turi€ was 
ready. La Farina’s muskets hacj arrived. Fauch6 
had been induced to provide a second and larger 
steamer, the Lombardo, in addition to the Piemonte, 
and the volunteers chosen and enrolled in Genoa by 
now numbered 500. If the * Five Hundred ’ had sailed 
on April 28, instead of the ‘ Thousand ’ on May 5, 
history would have had a sadder tale to tell. 

But again fortune intervened with another pro¬ 
pitious delay. On the morning of the 2^th a telegram 
arrived from Fabrizi at Malta, a source of information 
more convincing to the inhabitants of the Villa Spinola 
than all the warnings^ ot Cavour’s emissaries. The 
telegram was deciphered as follows :— 

* Malta, April 26, i860. 

' Complete failure in the*provinces and. in the city of 
Palermo. Many refugees received by the English ships 
that hg,ve come to Malta.’ 

Fabrizi afterwards declared that a mistake had 
been made* in deciphering, and that he haid really 
written:— 

‘ The insurrection, suppressed in the city of Palermo, 
maintains itself in the provinces.' 
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If so, the misreading represented the truth rather more 
nearly than the message. c 

/ i Xhat morning the Villa Spinola Vvl-b crowded with 
patriots, all bound in one agony of suspense. All eyes 
were watching the door of the little bedroom behind 
which Crispi, La Masa, and Bixio were expostulating 
with Ciiaribaldi. The two Sicilians were ready to drag 
him to their island at any hazard. They were power¬ 
fully supported by Bixio, who, though he completely 
lackeB their faith in Southern promises and Southern 
valour, was certain that Northerners under Garibaldi 
would not fail, even though the Sicilian rising had 
indeed been suppressed. But Garibaldi, when he 
saw Fabrizi’s telegram, had said, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘ It would be folly to go.’ The decision was his 
own. He well knew that the responsibility was his 
and not theirs ; that he had less right to throw away 
the fortunes of Italy and the lives of her bravest sons, 
than they hafl'to offer him those lives for tht sacrifice. 

Before long the two Sicilians came out of the bed¬ 
room in despair. Bixio Mayed on* alone with the 
General, but at last he tor) ‘burst out at the door, 
possessed by one of those fits of fury which made all 
men save one shrink from before him. The mfiflancholy 
word was passed round ‘ Non si parte pi^ ’ (‘We’re not 
going’), and‘in a fejv mirtutes all had started back 
to Genoa, leaving the Villa empty save for its residents 
and half a dozen sea-captains who still lingered*to bid 
a sad farewell to their chief. Tke day passed slowly 
in the house of Vecchi, in silence and in gloom. The 
meal, said one who shared it,^ was like a funeral. A 
dream, the*fairest ever dreamed by patriots, had faded 
from the hearts of all who sai at the board. 

! After supper, a deputation of a dozen young men 
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from the rank and file of the expedition appeared from 
Genoa, demanding to see Garibaldi. Bandi was sent 
into the bedrooji to tell him. ‘ What do they want ?' 
' They say that if you won*t go to Sicily with them, 
they are going without you.' 


' I snail never forget,’ wrote the aide-ae-cam^rf, ' the 
terrible expression in the eyes of the future conqueror 
of Palermo at hearing my words, and I* could have bit 
my tongue otf. “ I am afraid, am I ? ” he said, His face 
growing as red as a furnace, but in a moment he mastered 
himself and said in a calm voice, " Show them in.” 

' They came in. I was shaking like a leaf# I would 
not have been in their shoes for all the wealth in the 
world. The General was standing up, with his arms 
crossed. He nodded in reply to their ^salutations, and 
looked at them one by one. No one spoke for two or 
three minutes, which seemed to me an age. At last the 
youngest found his tongue—a Genoese tongue—and 
began to fieroratc. When he had done, ar^other and then 
another held forth. Then they began to talk together. 
. . . When, they had talked and shouted enough for 
ten, in God’s own time tht?y came to an end. Again 
for a short while no one while Garibaldi’s eye spoke 

more than a hundred tongues. 

‘ But when at last he opt^ned his mouth, and began 
to speak to them in that voice of which the mere sound 
made men in IcA^e wilh him| the poor ambassadors began 
to grow pale, then red, then w^hite as pa'per, and their 
eyes filled with tears. Neither did t^aribaldi’s eyes re¬ 
main dry : dismissing them with an affectionate wave 
of the hand, he tuniod round quickly and went to lean 
out of the window.' 

' Meanwhile at Genoa all was rage and*confusion. 
Many of the volunteA's t^cre leaving for home, others 
crying out on Garibaldi’s lieutenants to lead them in 
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his stead. Partisans of Mazzini were heard saying 
' Garibaldi is afraid.’ Heated coimcilsc were held 
among the promoters of the expedition as to whether 
they should go without him. La Masa, who was least 
capable of conducting such an enterprise, offered to 
lead his fellow Sicilians to their native island. His 
comp£b4riots were divided, some offering to follow 
him, others, like the fine soldier Carini, and Amari 
himself, who had collected money for Garibaldi’s 
expedition, angrily refusing to have anything to do 
with such folly. Bixio in his rage offered to steer the 
ship for La Masa and his Sicilians, though if he had 
started, he would probably not long have remained 
subordinate under such a chief. 

' In this confUjSion of councils Crispi seems to have 
kept his head best. He induced his fellow Sicilians 
to wait a few days, clearly perceiving two things, that 
it would be useless to go without Garibaldi, and that 
Garibaldi would be only too glad to go if a * new fact' 
could be provided. Crispi set himself to obtain this 
' new fact.’ On the 27th, he sent a cipher telegram to 
his friend Agresta in Sicily 

* Not having received by this courier any letters from 
you here, there is hesitation, and I fear I shall not 
suedeed in getting the expedition to stfirt. The news 
received by this .steambr is no better, and for twenty-two 
days we have not got one letter from Sicily which gives 
any precise news. Here everything is ready, even the 
steamer. It is possible we may ertd in coming.' 

1 On the evening of April 29 Crispi’s ‘ neW'fact * came 
to hand, in the shape of certain mysterious telegrams, 
letters, and dispatches. It has Ibeen said by some of 
his comrades in arms that he forged them, but the 
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evidence is not decisive. Some say it was a telegram 
from Fabrki, others that it was news from Crispi's 
correspondentsmn Sicily whom he had been so busily 
dunning for good news. In any case these documents 
described the insurrection as having revived in the 
mountains above Palermo, a statement to which Pile's 
recent action after his arrival in Piana dei Gre^i gave 
some faint colour of truth. 

' 'With these papers in their hands, on the evening 
of the 29th, Bixio and Crispi in Genoa felt so sfire of 
persuading Garibaldi when they saw him next day 
at Quarto, that they revived the preparatiems for the 
expedition, writing to Fauch6 at nine that night: 
' We must see you. The news is good, and we resume 
business. Bixio.' Next morning Bycio and one or 
two of the Sicilians went to Quarto, and found their 
chief at the Villa Spinola, still of the same mind. He 
had already that very day, written to the Directors 
of the Million Rifles Fund : ‘ By now*yt)u will know 
about Sicily. The expedition does not start.' But the 
' new facts' which Bixio l^rought in his hand took 
instant effect upon hinf. .We will go,' he said, rising 
from his seat, his eyes flashing and his voice vibrating 
with sudden gladness. All remembered that it was 
the 30th of Apj-il, the anniversary of the day wheji he 
had defeated the French bMore tjjie walls»of Rome, and 
the Villa was decorated with laurels to celebrate the 
double occasion for rejoicing. 

By 10.45 in the nwming Bixio had sent off a note 

to Fauch6, who was to supply the steamers ;— 

• • • • 

‘ I am returning at this moment from Q^iarto ; the 
General is coming to Q^enoa at once, and will be waiting 
to see .you at Bertani's Itouse as soon you can get 
there.* 
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At this council of war, held in Genoa round the sick¬ 
bed to which Bertani’s exertions had alrecvly confined 
him, the decision to go was formally taken. Only 
Sirtori opposed it, saying : ' No, I disapprove. I 
do not believe it will succeed ; but if Garibaldi g(^os 
to Sicily", with many or with few, I go too.* Medici 
next (S^iy expressed similar sentiments. • 

' The whole machinery of organisation was set to 
work once mote. Several days were required to re- 
unite**the volunteers, many of whom had left Genoa 
in despair, and it was now determined to raise the 
numbers jo a thousand. For the next five days men 
work(‘d as they work at the crisis of life. Bertani in 
his bed, his handwriting a mere scraw’l, dealt with heap 
after heap of letters offering service of every sort from 
every part of Italy. Bixio, who had to prepare the 
embarkation, neither ate nor slept, but unconscious 
of all other objects, in a trance of sleepless activity, 
for once tre&K;d his family with the same brusque 
inattention with which he usually treated the rest of 
mankind. •• 

* Zeal in the work was by,n(»>means confined to the 
Committee in Genoa. Private subscriptions were 
organised in town after tovVn by ‘ Committees for the 
succour of Sicily ’ ; at Ciemona and elsewhere they 
openly placarded tlij^ wall^‘, and almost everywhere 
collected money ir the streets. The Municipality of 
Pavia, the city of the Cairoli, voted a large .sum out 
of the rates to the Million Rifles Fund to help the 
expedition. The Municipality of Brescia made a 
similar Contribution threet te^ Garibaldi himself. At 
Pavia, at *Milan, at Brescia, at Bergamo and else¬ 
where, officers of last yQm''s^Ja^iaion delle Alpi were 
choosing out‘the best young men of the place and 
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sending them by train to Genoa. At Bergamo, on 
May 4, the\rain that was to start with the loo young 
Bergamasques Ifor whom Garibaldi had asked and 
whom Nullo had carefully chosen, was boarded by 
300, while 200 more, after a fierce struggle to get in, 
were left broken-hearted on the platform. At^ Milan 
Nullo forcibly got rid of another hundred of them, but 
not fewer than 160 from the liltlc Alp’iic town landed 
among the Thousand at Marsala. 

. A note from the diary of Abba describes some typical 
experiences of a volunteer on the way to Genoa :— 

Parma, May 4 . 

‘ VsIq are starting, seventeen strong, from here, mostly 
students, some working-men, three di*clors. Of these 
latter, one, Soncini, is a veteran of ti\e Roman Republic. 
They say that in the train from Romagna we shall find 
other friends of the best. They are coming from all parts. 

‘ Great •mystery is made of our depafltire. To hear 
some people talk, not even the air knows. . . . Yet 
everybody V aware that C^ribaldi is in Genoa and is 
going to Sicily. As we went through Parma they shook 
hands with us heartily ancf wished us luck. . . . 

(In the station at Novi.) 

‘ There are ,|;ome infantry here waiting for a ijain. 
Their sub-lieutenant cornel up t(^ me and says ; “ Will 
you wire me from Genoa the hour*when you start ? ” 
1 remain silent. The officer looks me m the eyes and says 
smiling, “ Keep the jocrot, but believe me 1 have not 
asked with any bad intention.’' ’ 

This young officer, named Pagani, desertefl next day, 
came on board under»the false name of De Amicis, and 
was killed fighting at Calatafimi. Ho was one of the 
five officers who deserted and went with the Thousand. 
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There would have been many more if the organising 
committee had allowed it. 

t'^ -^The North was rising up to carry Garibaldi to 
Sicily. There was no division of classes or of parties. 
Cavounan Municipalities were voting money, the 
leisured class was as forward in the movement as the 
working-men—ithe professional class perhaps most 
enthi^^astic of all. Too rarely docs an emotion like 
this, pure of self-interest and far above blind race¬ 
hatred, sweep along with it a whole people, lifting 
common dicn into an atmosphere which they seldom 
breathe, and never breathe for long. Those who re¬ 
member the day speak of it as something too sacred 
ever to return. ^ It was the supreme moment of the 
Risorgimento, and fortunately Italy did not waste it 
as she had wasted ‘ '48.' 

The country was risilig up; what vtpuld the 
Government do ? Would it wish, and if so, would 
it dare, to stop Garibaldi When, on the last night 
of April, Cavour heard that h^ had after all decided 
to start, was the news v/elcome to that anxious 
watchman ? If Garibaldi had hesitated so long, 
Cavour could not be sanguine of success. TJie Prime 
Minister had no Crispis an(j> Pik^s to deceive him as 
to the real state of thl* Sicilian insurrection. He may 
well have thought that the chances were against 
Garibaldi, for indeed they never ceased to be against 
him until he had taken Palermo. The open prepara¬ 
tion at Genoa had already brought down.on Cavour 
a storm of .diplomatic protest. Already he saw the 
threatening shadow of Austrian «^conquest, of French 
interference. 'Italy had but one strong friend in 
Europe, and British warships could not sail over the 
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Lombard plain. Cavour, moreover, was in these 
very days*trying to induce Napoleon to withdraw 
his troops front Rome, an advantage which it would 
certainly be worth sacrificing for a successful attack 
on the Bourbons, but not for the sake of a tragic 
fiasco with Garibaldi in the part of Pisacane. Further-"": 
more, he rightly supposed that it was Garibal&'s in* 
tention, while himself attacking Sic^jily, to send a 
revolutionary force against the Papal provi^gices of 
Umbria and the Marches, a step only too likely to 
involve Italy with France. , 

, On the other hand, as he had said to •Sir tori at 
Genoa, if Garibaldi could indeed conquer Sicily, and 
thence ' come up again by the north,’ it would prove 
the means of Italy’s deliverance. And what other 
deliverance could he hope for from the attack now 
tlireatened by the close alliance of Austria with 
Naples and the Pope ? He must strike ere he was 
struck, and Garibaldi was the only weapon he could 
use at onc£. Lastly, whatever were the dangers of 
the expedition, there were immense dangers in trying 
to prevent it from stjfttihg, with the country in this 
passion of enthusiasm. ^ 

In such a conflict of calculation, embracing per¬ 
haps these th«)ughts, ancj doubtless others unknown 
to us, Cavour ordered a special trairf to take him 
from Turin to Bologna, there to'find the King and 
decide once for all whether the expedition was to be 
stopped or no. Tfle line was scarcely finished in 
places, anc^ the railway official^ at Bologna^were sur¬ 
prised to hear that the Prime Minister was coming. 
But on May i he arrived in a solitary carriage behind 
the engine. 

That same day the King drove with relays of horses 
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from Florence to Bologna, over the Pass of the 
Central Apennines. It had been raining ’in torrents, 
but as the liberated people crowded the mountain 
road to see their deh,verer pass, he would not let the 
carriage be closed, j’ It was the very road on which 
Garibaldi had becn^o nearly caught in the wayside 
inn in^Septembcr 1849, and no doubt Teresa Baldini, 
: whose coinage ^and wit had saved the hero from the 
Au^tripns, now saw her King drive past the door.*; 

: j So Cavour and Victor Emmanuel met at Bologna 
in the rooms of San Michele in Bosco, to decide 
between them whether the expedition should be al¬ 
lowed to sta^'f, Tf is universally agreed that the King 
was the more eager and sanguine of the two, but no 
one knows what passed between them. A writer in a 
French review afterwards asserted that witnesses of 
the interview had told him that Cavour offered to go 
and arrest Garibaldi with his own hands, but that 
the King would not allow it. Since, however, no 
one has sho’WTi who were these witnesses, or what 
reason there is to suppose that any third person was 
present at all, the historian ^^ilf do well to be sceptical. 
All that is known is tliat ijt this interview the King 
and his Minister finally agreed to let Garibaldi go. 

The great statesman ha^ made one mistake of 
detail, which fiearly proved fatal to Italy and to him. 
He let the Thousand start with La P'arina’s bad 
muskets, when they might have had the Eniields 
from the Million Rifles Fund, ^ut two things are to 
be remen?bercd. Firsf, that ii\,all probability Cavour 
did not k^ow that the weapons of the National 
Society were bad, since even ^raribaldi, who had 

• Tfevelyan's Gar. Rome, chap. xvi. Teresa died in J 908 . 
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been President of the Society, only found that out 
when he them unpacked, and the Secretary, La 
Farina, had mcjpt likely cried up his wares to Cavour. 
Secondly, that after the misfortune of D'Azeglio’s 
sequestration of the Enfields, a fact widely known 
and commented on, it would perhaps have been diffi¬ 
cult for Cavour afterwards to have removed tAe em¬ 
bargo without openly committing the Government 
to Garibaldi's expedition in the eyes of*hostile Europe. 
‘ have now given some account of Cavour's Action 
in April i860. I do not pretend^ to have fathomed 
his motives. Our knowledge of his corroppondence 
and his conversation is still incomplete, and those of 
his sayings and letters which we already know contain, 
in the same week and even on the^ame day, such 
strange contradictions that it is folly to dogmatise 
as to the nature of his wishes and intentions up to 
the time of the departure,of the Thousand. I will 
onty venture to suggest that, imtil tttt^ moment the 
exj:)edition, had sailed, Cavour was, at least in some 
degree, an opportunist waiting on circumstance, and 
unwilling to commit 'hirmself or his country till the 
latest possible moment. Nor, in the terrible uncer¬ 
tainties '»f the case, can h*e be blamed for refusing to 
take a more decided part in thrusting Garibaldi out 
on an expedition where *Sirtori and Medici thought 
he would fail, and Garibaldi himse^ could not at first 
believe in his own chances of success. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SAILING OF THE THOUSAND 

‘ Breve ne I’onda placida avanzasi 
strisdaMi sassi. Boschi di lauro 
frondcggiaiio dietro spirando 
effluvi e mumiuri ne la sera. 

« « « « 

Italia, Italia, donna dc i secoli 
dc’ • .'ati e dc’ inartiri donna, 
inclita vedova dolorosa, 

* « w « 

quindi il tuo fido niosse ccrcandoti 
pc' mari. A1 roilo leonino avvoltos* 
il ^uncio, la spada di Roma 
alta su I’onicro bilaiiciando, 

stife Garibaldi, (^hieti venivano 
a cinque a died, p^i (i|V.guavaiio, 
drappelli oscuri, ne 1’ ombra 
i mille vindici del^destino, 

come pirati che a preda gissero ; 
ed a te occulti giv^no, Italia, 
per te meriiicando la mortc 
al cieloy al pelago, a i fratelli.' 

Cakuucci, Scoglio di Quartt. 

‘ A short rock-rib that cleaves thM placid sea ; 
Behind, the leafy laurel thicket breathing 
Qflours and mumv.irs on theycvening air ; r 
. . . Thence, Italy, thou queen of ages past, 

Of plophets and of martyrs still the queen, 

Famous, unhappy, widowe^ lady proud,— 

Thence,i^taly, thy faithful sought thee out 
Across the sea. Around his lion’s neck 

22C 
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The puncio wrapped ; the sword that flashed at Rome 
Across his shoulder balanced—so he came. 

And siftnt came his shadowy companies, 

By fives and|tens, then vanished in the gloom. 

The Thousand, destined to avenge thy wrong. 

Like pirates to their prey they glided down. 

Hidden from thee they glided, Italy, 

Sea-beggars, begging death from sky and waves 
And brethren, only for thy service sake.’ f 

The Rock at Quarto. 

I N order to secure the passive connivance, of the 
authorities in the departure of an expMtion 
which they would be forced to repp.diate, in any event 
for a few days, and in case of failure for ^all time, it 
was necessary to act with a formal show of secrecy. 
The Government had taken steps to indicate that the 
embarkation itself must not take pl£¥:e in the port of 
Genoa. The plan of operations was therefore drawn 
up as follows ;—The two steamers were to be seized 
in the port at midnight, and as quietly as possible, 
by a piclced body of seamen, under Bixio, who would 
take the vessels empty out of the harbour. Then, 
as they sailed eastward along the Riviera, they were 
to meet row-boats frofn Foce and Quarto bearing the 
volunteers, the, provisions, and the cases of arms. 
Finally,'the bulk of the ammunition would be rowed 
out from Bc^liasco.* Men and stores would be 
hauled up on to the steamers ait sea, and the voyage 
would begin. '* 

; Much of the plan was common knowledge in Genoa 
on May 5, the busy day that preceded the night of 
departure.^ The authorities duly kept jvatch at 
Cornigliano and S. Pier d'Arena, to the west of the 
city, leaving undistijrbed the real places of embarka- 

• ft 

♦ For this chapter see Map II., at end of bookf route marked. 
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tion to the east.* But one detail of the conspiracy 
was still a secret. Except Bixio, not evey those who 
were to seize the ships knew which ^hose ships were 
to be. The truth was that the Piemonte and the 
Lombardo were to be taken without leave from 
Rubattino and his Company, according to a most 
secretV agreement of Garibaldi, Bixio, ?nd Bertani 
with Fauche, the Company’s agent. Although ar¬ 
rangements, afterwards liberally fulfilled, had been 
made*to compensate the Company in case of the loss 
or injury of the ships, it had been determined not to 
confide in the timi6 patriotism of Rubattino and the 
shareholders. It was a wise caution. For so little 
did these men care for their country in proportion 
to the security of their profits, that in the middle of 
June, when all Italy went wild with joy over the 
taking of Palermo, they celebrated the occasion by 
dismissing Fauche because he had enabled Garibaldi 
to go there. ^.The ex]:)edifion of tiie Thousand owed 
nothing to the class of mind whose patriotism consists 
in a calculation of the profit on shares. Cavour, with 
that desire to do justice tp fhe Garibaldini which 
distinguished him from many of his followers, tried 
to open to Fauch6 another career by way, of com¬ 
pensation for the excellent post which he had lost; 
but Cavour died, and with kim perished the hopes of 
Fauch6, and of ii\any more. Rubattino, who was 
erroneously believed to have given the steamers, 
received the praise of historians,,for the deed of the 
man whom he had ruined for doing it, and liis statue 
«> ♦' • 

* There wer^ indeed the usual two gendarmes in the erowd that 
witnessed the embarkation at Quarto, but^they confined their action 
to an ineffectual protest against thef:utting of the telegraph wires 
ordered by Garibaldi. 
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stands to-day on the quay-side whence the Piemonte 
and Lomhirdo were taken so sorely against his will. 
Fauch^ lived jnany years, rich only in the love of so 
poor a man as Garibaldi, and passed away * poor and 
forgotten in the civil hospital at Venice." 

Before midnight on May 5, a party of men^ chiefly 
consisting'of experienced seamen and engineers, had 
assembled one by one on board a hulk named the 
Joseph in a remote comer of the poi 4 of Genpa, close 
to the eastern lighthouse. At the right momeflt Bixio 
appeared among them, and clawing on his head his 
hiM of lieutenant-colonel, said in his masterful voice, 
' Gentlemen, from this moment I am in command ; 
listen to my orders." Only then did his subordinates 
learn the identity of the vessels which they were to 
seize. In a few minutes they were rowing in two 
large boats towards the Rubattino steamers, which 
lay at a pier in the most public part of the harbour, 
oppositt! the main facade of the town.* ‘Bixio assigned 
the Piemqnte to one boat-load and the Lombardo to 
another. Swinging thcnfselves noiselessly on board, 
they roused the crews •from sleep, presenting their 
pistols for form’s sake at the drowsy men. As soon 
as they* heard the name’of Garibaldi all gladly sub¬ 
mitted, and,some lent a hand in the work.. The 
‘ piracy " was regarded cfs a go^)d joke‘by captors and 
captives alike. But several houfs passed before the 
steaihers were ready to move. First the fires had to 
be lit and stoked.* Then it was thought necessary 
to wrap the chains in cloth to prevent noise^in hauling 
up the anchors, for the pirates had still some fear of 
the government, and much more of tlfe Company. 
Theic accomplice I^auoiie watched from the balcony 
of his house, almost opposite the Rubattino pier. 
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sickening with suspense, as the night waned, and 
still the two masses, motionless at their place, loomed 
clearer through the melting shadows.^ Then it was 
discovered that the engines of the Lombardo were 
out of order, and the Sicilian engineer Campo had 
to be sent on board from the Piemonte to aid his 
compatiiot and brother-engineer Orlando before that 
too was set right. And even then the Piemonte had 
to take^ the Lombardo in tow to get her out to sea. 
It was'long past three in the morning before Fauch^, 
with a deep sigh ojj relief, saw the two dim shapes 
begin slowly to move from the pier and vanish in the 
darloiess of the harbour. 

Meanwhile, in Bertani's house, high up the hill 
in the heart of tOenoa, the night had passed amid 
grave anxiety. Tlie money, without which the 
Thousand could not sail, was to be supplied by Finzi 
out of the Million Rifles Fund, from which Garibaldi 
was allowed t 6 draw anything except actual Weapons 
of war. Besides large sums already spent, in fitting 
out the expedition, go,ooo%re were to be taken to 
Sicily, of which 30,000 had«^ restched Bertani's bed¬ 
side that day enclosed in a letter front Finzi, and the 
remaining 60,000 were dtie to arrive by the last train 
from ^ Milan about ten at night, in the hands of 
Migliavacca. This offtcer re 5 .ched Bertani's house in 
good time with the‘money, but more than half of it 
was found to be in the form of a draft on the Bank 
of Genoa, which would be of lifde use in the lull- 
towns of Sicily. Migliavacca was sent in haste to 
rouse some of Bertani's rich commercial friends, 
while Nuvolari, who was to takej:he money down to 
the steamers apd go with tht expedition, waited at 
Bertani’s with growing impatience as the minutes 
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passed. At length Migliavacca returned with the 
change iif so many hundred gold pieces in time for 
Nuvolari to ctlrry safely on board the whole of the 
90,000 lire/^ 

" Throughout the evening of May 5 the volunteers 
of the expedition had been leaving Genoa ^by the 
Porta Pila* and walking, singly or in groups, to the 
appointed places of embarkation. «Some forty or 
fifty turned ofi to Foce, where a few boats ^waited 
them. All the rest followed the highway to the shore 
below Quarto. For the whole three miles the road 
was lined by the people of the city, wh^ stood un¬ 
covered and in silence as they passed. There were no 
chants de departi no flags and folly, no vulgar revelry 
and boasting. All were too deeply moved, too un¬ 
certain of the event. 

At Quarto, the large wooded grounds of the 
Palazzo Spinola, dividing*Garibaldi’'^ residence from 
the sea, were this night flung open for his use, and the 
Thousand^ as they arrived there, dispersed them¬ 
selves in groups under its trees, or sat on the rocks 
below, watching th(? cfises of muskets being piled 
into the boats.. On the .embanked high-road of the 
Riviera* which ran close along the top of these sea- 
wom rocks, jtood a der^e crowd of friends, parents, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts come*to witness the 
departure. Some kept their ey& fixed on the gate 
of the Spinola grounds through which the figure of 
Garibaldi must soon emerge, while others imparted 
in low whispers the Jast* bleiisings and farewells to 
those whom they only half expected tp see again. 
Not a few of the Thousand themselves, like the poet 

• Out of this sum, 70,000 lire were speat on Bampaign up to the 
time of tjjie capture of Palermo at the end of the month. 
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Nievo, undauntedly shared Sirtori’s view that they 
wouij none of them return alive. Medici himself, 
though he was of much the same opinion, came like 
' the rest to embark, but on the shore at Quarto a 
letter from Garibaldi, couched in affectionate terms, 
was put into his hands. It began, ‘ It is better that 
you should remain behind, and you can be more 
useful so,’ and,asked the defender of the Vascello 
to absent him awhile from a soldier’s felicity, in 
order tb organise and dispatch reinforcements both 
to Sicily and to the T^apal States. 

T A stranger, coming by chance upon that scene, 
would scarcely have been able to distinguish the men 
who were starting for the war from those who were 
there to see them off. The immense majority of the 
Thousand had no arms in their hands—for the muskets 
were to be dealt out during the voyage—and they 
were dressed in the peaceful garb of artisans, mer¬ 
chants, gentlemen, or students. A very few wore 
Piedmontese uniforms. It was only on the voyage 
that fifty red shirts were distributed, so that when 
they landed in Sicily one in iiwt'Uty wore the famous 
dress that they aU adopted after the taking of Palermo. 
The Genoese carabineers, about thirty-five«strong, 
could be distinguished at Quarto because-they already 
carried the rifles whkh were their own property; 
some of them wore'h. grey uniform, but others were 
in plain clothes. 

^ Meanwhile in the Villa Spin old a small group of 
men were waiting for the General to leave his bed¬ 
room. He was alone, effecting some change in the 
black garb o'f civilisation which, varied by the Pied¬ 
montese uniform in ’59, he had endured for the last 
decade. At length the door opened and they saw 
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him for the first time in the outfit which he wore for 
the rest dt his life, whether at home, in Parliament, 
or in the field? Loose grey trousers of a sailor cut, a 
plain red shirt, no longer worn like a workman's 
blouse as in '49, but tucked in at the waist, and 
adorned with a breast-pocket and watch-chain, a 
coloured silk handkerchief knotted round his neck, 
and over his shoulders a great American puncio or 
grey cloak, which he now wrapped about h!j;n as a 
protection against the night air. A black felt hat 
completed the figure which wil> be familiar to the 
Italian as the symbol of his country fof long ages 
to come. His face was radiant and his bearing elate, 
for now that after long hesitations he had made up 
his mind to go, he at least had no shadow of a doubt 
as to what the issue would be. 

? Carrying across his shoulder his heavy sword with 
the belt attached to it, and follow^icj by his staff 
officers, he stepped out of Vecchi’s villa, crossed the 
lane into the grounds of +Jie Palazzo Spinola, walked 
down the path between its trees and shrubberies 
where many of his men were waiting, passed through 
the little gate in the angla of the wall, and so emerged 
on the o*pen road beside the sea. The crowd gathered 
there in the •twilight g^'^ed at him in silence ?ls he 
crossed to the rocks, and descended by a little broken 
foot-Jrack to the bottom of the clitf.* There he found 
himself standing on a rib of rock, beside a tiny bay 

* The foot-track is still clearly visible on the west side of the 
present meni?)rial pillar. I*had the honour of poing down it with 
Cauzio hiinself, a year before he died; he said to me on this 
path, ‘ How many who ^ame down here with me that night are 
now dpad ! ’ The silence and gravity of everyone during the 
whole of the dignilied scene at Quarto was remarked on by eye¬ 
witnesses 
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a few feet deep and two or three yards long, into 
which boats could be brought one at a tifne. Here 
the embarkation took place. r 

: > It was about ten o'clock that Garibaldi and the first 
fiotilla put out half a mile to sea to await the steamers. 
Many qf the Thousand remained for the second jour¬ 
ney, as there were not enough boats to take all at 
once. There wgis a swell upon the waters, but the 
night was calm, cold, and bright, and the string of 
boats could clearly be seen moving out in the track 
of the moonlight. The beauty of the night, the stars, 
the silence'of men and Nature deeply affected every 
one. Garibaldi, wrapped in his puncio, sat in the boat 
immersed in silent joy. His whole being expanded 
once more, as on'those nights on the pampas when he 
had ridden and slept with Anita under the stars they 
loved, 

‘ O night of ^thc fifth of May,' he writes, ‘ lif’ up with 
the fire of a thousand lamps with which the Qmnipotent 
has adorned the Infinite. Beautiful, tranquil, solemn 
with that solemnity which swells tthe hearts of generous 
men when they go forth to free the slave. Such were the 
Thousand, . . . my young veterans of tiie war of Italian 
liberty, and I, proud of their trust in me, feli myself 
capable of attempting anything. ... I have felt this 
same harmony of soul On all nights like those of Quarto, 
of Reggio, of Palermb, of Volturno.' 

There had been another such mohnlit night, scarcely 
to be forgptten in his pieditatipns as he sat there off 
Quarto, floating on the tide that was to carry him at 
last to fortune. He must have wpll remembered that 
on such a night as this, elevtn years before, on the 
upper waters of the Adriatic, the Austrian squadron 
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had discovered Italy’s last fugitives by the light of the 
August moon.* 

MBut the. midnight hours wore on, and still the be¬ 
lated steamers were not in sight. Among the men 
who had been four or five hours in the boats tedium 
succeeded to the first enthusiasm of embarkation, and 
even Garibaldi grew impatient and ordered his boat 
to be rowed on towards Genoa to find Bixio. The 
morning was almost grey, and the earliest peasajit-girls 
were passing along the high-road to market in Genoa, 
ere the long-expected signal of l^hts in the national 
colours flashed across the western wave^l. As day 
dawned, the two steamers hove in sight, already having 
on board the small body that had rowed out from 
Foce. Then a wild scene began. Men and cases of 
arms were dragged up the ships’ sides pell-mell, and as 
fast as each boat was emptied it plied back to the 
.shore foj- a second load. * It was a Agree scramble. 
Men clung to the ship’s ladder four or eight at a time 
and struggled as for their lives to get on board, for the 
long delay in port rendered it necessary to start at once, 
even at the risk of leaving a few comrades behind. 
Garibaldi had no wish V) be found near Genoa in 
broad daylight. Good haste was made, but the sun 
was gilding Ae mountain tops before the Piemonte 
and the Lombardo moved off with their freight of men. 
‘ Ho^y many are we all told ? ’ asked Garibaldi. * With 

the sailors we are more than a thousand,* was the 

• 

• Trevelyan's Gar, RomCy cliap^ xiv. Of the night of August 2, 
1849, Garibiddi wrote—‘ T^e moon \^as full, and it*was with a 
terrible misgiving that I watched the rising of the #nariner’s com¬ 
panion, contemplated by^me so often with the reverence of a wor¬ 
shipper. Lovelier than I had ever seen her before, but for us, 
unhappily, too lovely—the moon was fatal to vi that night. East 
of the pogit of Goro lay the Austrian squadron.’ 
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reply. ' Eh ! eh ! (quanta ^ ente ! What a host! * said 
this strange general, an3"*^t his aidfe-de-camp 
thinking. 

^ *^One thing was not yet embarked—the ammunition. 
The bulk of the gunpowder and a few additional fire¬ 
arms had been entrusted by Bixio to a scofe of young 
patriots, who vyere to bring the precious cargo out 
from Bogliasco, a few miles cast of Quarto. Bixio had 
also appointed some local seamen as their guides, who 
proved to be a very bad choice. The whole party had 
set out frc/in Bogliasco early in the night, but the 
guides had insisted on rowing in front of the heavy 
ammunition boats in a light skiff of their own, 
showing a lanterr. in the stern. After twenty minutes 
the lantern was extinguished and the rascals made off, 
in order to go smuggling on tliis propitious occasion 
when the authorities had. deliberately relaxed their 
w'atch on the landing-places between Genoa and 
Portofino. To this day no one knows whether the 
smugglers felt ill-will towards the expedition, the 
success of which their treacherohs conduct imperilled. 
They may perhaps have thought that the ammimition- 
boats could hardly fail to sight the steamers' at day¬ 
break, even without special guidance ; and indeed if 
the young meii had beten content to v/ait where they 
had been left in th^ lurch, off Bogliasco, they would 
almost certainly have been picked up by the expedi¬ 
tion as it passed at eight or nine ifi the morning. But 
they did exactly the w;rong thipg. Not knpwing that 
their comrades were several hours late in starting 
from port, they rowed westward,all night in hope of 
meeting themKand were unfortunate enough to pass 
them, unseeing and unseen, probably close off Genoa, 
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in the small hours. In broad daylight they saw with 
rage and despair the smoke of two steamers far away 
to the east, n^aking roimd the promontory of Porto- 
fino. 

-(-i Garibaldi, on the Piemonte, alarmed by the absence 
of the ammunition-boats, waited half an hour or more, 
and then held on his course, hoping to find tliat the 
Lombardo, which had gone on in front, had taken the 
gunpowder on board unnoticed. Th^ Piemonte could 
soon overhaul its more slow-moving companuftn. At 
Camogli, near Portoliiio promontory, Canzio, of the 
Genoese Carabineers, was sent ashore to oljtain oil and 
grease for the engines of the two steamers, and it was 
probably during this halt that Garibaldi hailed Bixio 
and ascertained that they had set^ out to conquer 
Sicily and Naples without ammunition. ‘ Let us go 
on all the same,* he said, and directed his course first 
towards the Tuscan coast. 

. Nearly 1,150 fighting men had boarde^d the steamers. 
Garibaldi commanded the Piemonte, and Bixio the 
slower arid more capacious Lombardo. The decks 
were crowded, and ot first some could not even find 
room to sit down. There was no food except a little 
water aad biscuit. Garibaldi was radiant, feeling his 
foot on deck once more and enjoying the mmiage- 
ment of the ship, and a* large proportion of Genoese 
and others were equally at hosne by land or sea. 
But ulmost all the Milanese and the men from the 
Alpine cities succumbed on that first day to the 
heavy rolling, and not a plank of Italy*s Argo but 
was occupied by the^ prostrate forms of * heroes in 
distress. • 

^ * Garibaldi, while Ai the villa at Quarto, had deter¬ 
mined that as soon as he was out at se*a he would run 
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straight for the coast of Tuscany, and that for three 
reasons. In the first place, as early as May i, he had 
warned Zambianchi that he would d^,ach him with 
a portion of the expeditionary force to invade the 
Papal States by way of Orvieto and Perugia ; with 
this end in view Garibaldi had caused to be printed 
at Genoa proclamations calling on the Pope's subjects 
to rise, and had brought them with him on the ship. 
In the second place, on May 2 he had given a rendez¬ 
vous irf the Straits of Piombino to a party of seventy- 
eight Tuscan volunteers, under Sgarallino, who were 
to come thHher by ship from Leghorn. Thirdly, he 
had, we may suppose, foreseen the need for a tem¬ 
porary disembarkation, prior to the landing in Sicily, 
which might ha^sre to be made in the face of the 
enemy. It was necessary ere that to establish the 
rudiments of military discipline in a mob speaking all 
the dialects of the peninsula, to name the non-com¬ 
missioned offro^rs, assign the men to theif several 
companies and captains, and hold one or .two drills 
of the improvised regiment. This could not well be 
done on the crowded decks sea. 

'' But to these considerations was now added a new 
and supreme necessity. When they stood off from 
PortQfino, there was not enough coal oj^ food to take 
them to Sicily,'and no ammunition with which to fight 
if they ever reached its shores. 

Running through the Straits of Piombino, between 
Elba and the mainland, they touhd the little sailing- 
ship Adelina, with the Tuscai^. volunteers from Leg¬ 
horn, which had beaten about near the straits for 
three days waiting for the stearners to appear. At 
dawn on May^^y, the three fehips passed along the 
wild coast of the Tuscan Maremma, whence, in 
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September, 1849, Garibaldi had embarked in the 
fisWg-bdht at the end of his adventurous escape. 
A little afteu nine in the morning the Piemonte 
came to anchor off the miserable coast village of 
Talamone. 



CHAPTER XII 


talamonp: and the voyage 

* Succevi will stamp Garibaldi as a General and statesman of the 
highest i*ank ; defeat, niin, and death will cause him to be remem¬ 
bered as a Quixotic adventurer of dauntless courage but weak 
judgment, who has thro^v?l away his life in a desperate filibustering 
attempt. Th£ expedition to Sicily may in future be ranked with 
William of Orange’s landing in England, or it may be ranked with 
Murat’s landing in Calabria.’— Ttmes, leading article, May ii, i860. 

* We know that our sympathies and the judgment of history will 
distinguish between fiie cases of the filibuster and felon and that 
of the hero and the patriot. We had once a great filibuster who 
landed in England in 1688.’ —Lord J. Russell in the House of 
Commons, May 17, i860. 

I 

A S the engines of the Piemonte stopped beside the 
k. quay of Talamone, garibaldi went -ashore to 
win over the official world, clad for this special pur¬ 
pose in his' Piedmontese (Seiferars uniform. No 
sooner was he gone than the, men were called together 
on deck to hear his proclamation read. At fne same 
hour»another copy was bqing read on board the 
Lombardo, still many'tniles behind along the coast. 
The proclamation, which identified the Thousand with 
the volunteers of the Alpine campaign of the previous 
summer, ran as follows :— 

‘ The mission of this* corps will be, as it always has 
been, based <Sn complete self-sacrifice for the regeneration 
of the fatherland. The brave <^acdiatari delle Alpi have 

--^— --— - fc -- 

For this chapter see Map II., at end of book, route marked. 
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served and will serve their country with the devotion 
and discipline of the best kind of soldiers, without any 
other hope, without any other claim than the satisfaction 
of tlieir consciences. Not rank, not honour, not reward 
have enticed these brave men. They returned to the 
seclusion of private life when danger disappeared. But 
now that the hour of battle has come again, Italy sees 
them once’more in the foremost rank, joyful, willing, 
ready to shed their blood for her. The war-cry of the 
Cacciatori dcUe Alpi is the same as that wliich re-echoed 
from the banks of the Ticino twelve months ago^*— 

Italia e Vittorio EmUnuele, 

and this war-cry, from your lips, will strike terror into 
the enemies of Italy.' 

These words inspired the hearers with sober enthusi¬ 
asm and pride. Only a small group of unreconciled 
Mazzinians heard with dismay the name of Victor 
Emmanael. (They had hoped that ivhen Garibaldi 
once got to sea in his red shirt, the old Republican 
instincts would revive in him, and that he would hoist 
the ‘ neutral banner, »the tricolour of Italy unstained 
by the cross of the House of Savoy.) In the eyes of 
their pa^ty, the object of *the Sicilian expedition was, 
as Mazzini tojd Karl Blind, ' that the movemenj: was 
to be continued up to aifd intr^ Rome,* and that then 
a Constituent Assembly was to convoked there for 
the ekpression of the will of the nation,' which might 
haply be for a Repuljlic. Garibaldi’s proclamation 
ran counter to these ^hopes. When, therefore, the 
belated Lombardo reached Talamone, a council of 
Republicans from both the ships was held on board 
her, tjc) decide what th(^ should do. Antonio Mosto, 
the bearded Genoese who commanded tne Carabineers, 
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Crispi, Savi, and others decided to go on. But Onnis 
and one or two more of the pure gospel refused to 
fight for a King, and walked off inland put of the page 
of history. Garibaldi, when he heard whstt had hap¬ 
pened, expressed bitter resentment. His dislike of 
Mazzini and the Mazzinians had not been diminished 
by liis recent quarrel with Cavour. Mazzini himself 
was at this moment hastening from London to Genoa, 
in the hope of going with the Thousand. If he had 
come fn time, it may be doubted whether Garibaldi 
would have consented t(i take him. 

Except these few Republicans, the Thousand were 
far too well pleased with their cause and their leader 
to join in debating his pr(jclamation. They were more 
pleasantly emplf)yed ashore recovering from the 
miseries of the voyage. It was a clear spring morning. 
Some bathed in the sea, some searched the friendly but 
poverty-stricken village fox eatable food, while many 
of that learuvjd regiment admired the scenery and 
discussed the antiquarian and literary associations 
of the Maremma. Close at*hand the coast ran south¬ 
wards to Orbetello, through •unreclaimed marsh-land 
and tangled brushwood. The low, desert shores of the 
Gulf of T^lamone stretched thus for ten miles, bounded 
on the north by a high hill, on the spur ^f which Tala- 
mone and its old war-tower projected into the sea, and 
on the south by the promontory mountain of Argen- 
tario, on the side of which Porto S. Stefano was clearly 
visible. Among the lagoons divj diiig Mount Argentario 
from the piainland Jay the fortress of Orbetello. The 
possibility of proceeding to Sicily depended bn securing 
coal from tlie government store at Porto S. Stefano, 
and ammuniti9n from the fontress in the lagoons. 

At this crisis Garibaldi employed a wise and even 
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artful diplomacy. He chose as his principal agent 
Colonel Tirr, the Hungarian. Tiirr, who died in igo8 
full of years apd honour, began his career as patriot 
when, in Jdnuary 1849, de.serted the hated Austrian 
flag at the persuasion of some Italian officers. During 
the war of 1859 Cavour, who, together with Napoleon, 
was in close negotiation with Kossuth as to the possi¬ 
bility of a Hungarian insurrection, had sent Tfirr to 
join the Cacciatori delle Alpi and represent among 
them the unity of the Italian and Magyar* cause. 
Partly for his country's sake, partly for his own, he 
was treated with special favour by Garibaldi. With 
his long moustache, his fine person and carriage, his 
disinterested virtue and his inconsiderate valour, he 
was the perfect type of a Hungarian qavalier. He had 
not, perhaps, the military talent of Bixio, Medici, or 
Cosenz, but as a diplomatist he had no superior among 
the Garibaldini, and it might be supposed that his 
connexion with the Court and the official world would 
be known to the commandant of Orbetello. 

That officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Giorgini, had the 
dull round of his garrison life broken in uj3on at about 
two in the afternoon of May 7 by a visit from Tiirr, 
who had» driven along the'coast road from Talamone. 
The Hungari^ presented his letter of introduction 
from Garibaldi, explained the s\tuation^ told the story 
of the lost ammunition, and asked for all the powder 
in thfe fortress. Never, perhaps, was an officer who 
wished to combine Ids piilitary with his patriotic duty 
placed in a more difficult position. 

' You are a soldier^' he said to Tiirr, * and you know 
what it means to give up*the arms and apinunition of a 
fortress without orders from one's superior officer.' 
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' But what,’ answered the resourceful Magyar, ‘ if you 
get the orders from the King himself ? It willrbe enough 
for you to send him this letter which I will write.’ 

Sitting down there and then, Tiirr wrote to Trccchi, 
the King's (iaribaldian aide-de-camp ; 

* Dear Trecchi,—Tell his Majesty that the ammunition 
destined for our expedition has been left in Genoa. We 
beseech his Majvisty to order the Commandant of the 
fortresi^.^of Orbctello to provide us with all that he has 
in his arsenal.’ 

Handing this letter to Giorgini, Tiirr observed that as 
there was neither telegraph nor railway, it might be a 
week before an answer could reach the Maremma from 
Turin ; that it v^as impossible for Garibaldi to wait 
at Talamone, because in less than a week the European 
powers would have interfered and the Neapolitans 
would have completed their naval and military de¬ 
fences against'a raid which was already knowU to have 
left Genoa. Therefore, said Tiirr, Giorgini must send 
the ammunition before he received the King’s reply. 

' Colonel,' 4 :he other answered; ' you place me in a 
terrible situation. But since you asspre me that the 
undertaking has started under the auspiceh of the 
King,J put the arsenal at your disposal,’ So saying, 
Giorgini went to Talamone and saw Garibaldi, who, 
dressed as a Piedmontese officer, heartily thanked his 
comrade for helping him at a pinch. The commandant 
of Orbetello was shortly aften^ards arrested and 
brought before a court martjal, by whom he was 
acquitted.* 

* This decision of July 5 was annulled du appeal on August 29 by 
the Supreme Milita-y Tribunal, but this quashing was only A ques¬ 
tion of law and did not aSecL Giorgini’s immunity from punishment. 
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Meanwhile several waggons were loaded up and the 
stores takten from Orbetello to Talamone. The am¬ 
munition was partly in the form of cartridges, partly 
of loose powder packed in pine-wood boxes. Even 
now there was not really enough ammunition for the 
muskets, and some of the Thousand went through the 
campaign from Marsala to Palermo with no more than 
ten cartridges a man. Other war-lil^e supplies were 
added, including bullets used by the Ber^agUeri, 
which proved a bad lit for the muskets of tlife Gari- 
baldini, a hundred Enfield rifles, fi,nd lastly two bronze 
cannon cast in 1802, and an old culverii? (coluhrina) 
which had been out of date long before the era of 
Napoleon. These three, together with two more 
garrison pieces of like antiquarian interest found by 
Garibaldi in the old tower of Talamone, were taken 
to Sicily, mounted there on wooden carriages roughly 
put together, and so dragged about and occasionally 
fired as the field artillery of the ThousaTid. The fame 
of these .five veterans, transformed by Southern 
imagination into twice Ls many * rifled cannon * 
carrying for ‘ four Jnil«s,' made the Sicilians take 
courage and the Neapolitan soldiers take thought, and 
had no 'small moral influence on the result of the 
campaign. , 


The 7th and 8th of May were busy days at Talamone. 
While the organisation of the main force destined for 
Sicily proceeded apaqe, sixty-one unfortunate men 
who had sailed with th^ rest from Quarto were formed 
into a separate company and sent, together with the 
Tuscan detachment from Leghorn, to 'invade the 
Papal States under Zaimbianchi. Thi^ expedition is 
cabled in Italian history ' The Diversion,' because it 
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was intended to attract the notice of the Neapolitan 
government away from Sicily to its northai’n border. 
But it was not intended merely as a diversion. It was 
part of the national policy of i860, conceived by 
Mazzini in February, and carried out in the autumn 
by Garibaldi and Cavour, of placing the Neapolitan 
and Papal provinces ‘ between two fires,' kindled, the 
one in &cily and the other in the Marches. 

Zambianchi's expedition was not a mere diversion, 
becau^ it was meant to succeed. His men were 
armed by Garibaldi with good rifles, which would 
better havf gone to replace some of the wretched 
muskets distributed among the Thousand. Zam- 
bianchi was to traverse the north of the Papal States 
eastward by way of Orvieto and Perugia into the 
Marches. Garibaldi had made inquiries about the 
Liberal Committees of those districts and believed that 
they would rise at the signal of Zambianchi's ap¬ 
proach. The<»ilisurrcction was then to be aided by 
Bertani and Medici, whom Garibaldi had left at 
Genoa, with orders to organise reinforcements alike 
for Sicily ai^d for the Papa? States. Zambianchi’s 
orders were to place himself under the command of 
Medici, if Medici came to iii^ help. From the^Marches 
he was to penetrate southwards into tl^c Neapolitan 
kingdom. Rome was /or th^ present to be left alone, 
though Garibaldi hi>ped to enter the capital of Italy 
at the end of the year, when he himself returned liorth 
by way of Naples. ^ * 

The fate of this worse than foolish expedition under 
Zambianchi can be briefly told. He m'arched up 
country to Scansano and Pitigliano, where he waited 
several days. On the night of M 4 y 18-19 inyaded 
Papal territory and proceeded a few miles towards 
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Orvieto as far as Grotte di Castro, where he made 
his first halt. The men were taking their midday 
siesta in the Rouses of the town when the Papal 
gendarme^ galloped past the sentinels into the market 
place. A skirmish followed in the streets, and the 
Garibaldini repelled the attack. But they were now 
thoroughly disheartened, they distrusted and dis¬ 
liked their leader, who had shown neither sense nor 
valour in the fight, and they scarcely numbered 230 
all told. Fearing the approach of the Papaf army, 
they waited in Grotte till the evening, and retired 
by night across the frontier, l^ext daii they were 
disarmed by the Italian government. They were not, 
however, placed under arrest, and were able to go 
out in the later expeditions to Sicily and share Gari¬ 
baldi's victories at Milazzo and Volturno. 

Only their leader, Zambianchi, was kept in prison 
until February 1861, and then banished to America ; 
he died^pon the voyage. He was a fnan of immense 
physical ^ize and strength, probably a sincere patriot, 
but a bully, a ruffian, and if not a coward at least 
an incompetent bliind«rer. Garibaldi, never in his 
life made a worse mistake, in every sense, than when 
he sent*this man, whom lie knew to have shot priests 
in Rome in ^849,* to invade the Papal States ^t the 
head of a totally inadequate numben of Garibaldini 
who despised his military incapacity and want of 
initidtive, and strongly resented being placed under 
the orders of a mu^defer. Luckily the whole scheme 
was so absurdly inadequate that it did not by partial 
success bring scandal and ernbarrassment on Italy 
and jeopardise the support which Cavdur was able 
to give Garibaldi himsf»lf. ^ 

• ♦ Trevelyan's Gar. Rome, chap. viii. 
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Meanwhile the organisation of the more fortunate 
Thousand who were destined for Sicily i>roceeded 
during May 7 and 8 by the sea-shotf in and near 
Talamone. Their exact number was 1,089. Thirty- 
three were afterwards officially classified "as non- 
Italian^, but this small foreign element comprised 
fourteen Italians of the Trentino, and Giuseppe Gari¬ 
baldi of French Nice ; the ‘ American ' m the same 
list was,his sou Menotti, born ot Anita on the Pampas 
in the of the wilderness. Four, including Tiirr, 
were Hungarians, '^'he greater part of the Thousand 
came from ^Iie cities of North Italy. Bergamo headed 
the list with 160, Genoa sent 156, including the 
Carabineers, Milan 72, Brescia 59, and 58 Pavcsi 
followed Benedetto Cairoli. Among the exiles Austrian 
Venetia was welJ represented. Forty-six Neapolitans 
of the mainland, and about as many Sicilians, sailed 
to free their homes. Seven, including Lady Russell’s 
friend Braico^ were revered as being ambng the 
‘ Neapolitan prisoners' who had sufferecj for ten 
years in Procida or Montefusco. It was noticed that 
they spoke but seldom, and <h€n with gentle utter¬ 
ance, seeming to desire victory not j(or the sake of 
vengeance, but in order to open the prison 6.oors to 
the many thousands of innocent people v^lio were still 
enduring the agonies <!:hat had darkened their own 
lives. 

A large proportion of the Thousand were students 
from the Universities, not yef engaged in earning 
their livelihood. But those wjio have classified the 
Thousand according to professions which they fol¬ 
lowed in iSbo or embraced in later years, roughly 
estimate the re^sult at 150 lawyers, 100 doctors .(who 
used to fight until the battle was over and then tend 
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the wounded), loo merchants, 50 engineers, 20 
chemists, *30 ship-captains, 10 painters or sculptors, 
3 ex-priests, oqe lady (Crispi’s wife), besides gentlemen 
of private means, government employees, authors, 
professors, journalists, and many small tradesmen 
such as barbers and cobblers. But perhaps l\alf the 
whole number were workmen of the towns. There 
was hardly a single peasant. The average age was 
very young, but there were a fair nuniber of veterans, 
and practically all the officers and the majcfrity of 
the rank and file had fought ii] the Alps the year 
before, or in one of the earlier campaigns of Italian 
Liberation. 

Such were the men whom Garibaldi now divided 
into eight companies of infantry^ the staff, the 
artillery, twenty-three scouts [guide) y who had to 
dispense with horses, and the Genoese Carabineers. 
Each of the eight companies had its captain named 
by Garibaldi, and each captain chole*his own lieu¬ 
tenants and non-commissioned officers, subject to 
the General's approval. The territorial principle was 
largely observed ir# forming the companies and 
choosing the officers. The eighth company was 
cntirely^om Bergamo, ^fhe seventh, or ' students’,' 
company, up.der Benedetto Cairoli, contained as 
many as fifty-two Lombard students, chiefly from his 
own University of Pavia, besides twelve merchants, 
thirty proprietors and civil servants, and thirty-six 
artisans and workmep, all men of intelligence and 
education, deeply devjted to the Cairoli family which 
had a wide influence in that part of Lombardy. The 
first four companies formed the first baAalion under 
Bixiq, the last four the«econd battalion under Cairni, 
an able and daring Sicilian officer. 
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Thus rapidly organised, the little army was drilled 
on the sea-shore, and Garibaldi held his fiifct review. 
On the night of May 7 they slept roujid their camp 
fires. But on the evening of the 8th, the sJecond day 
ashore, an incident occurred, unimportant in itself, 
but highly significant of the difficulties overcome by 
Garibaldi in imposing the discipline of war and the 
authority of the officers on men who regarded them¬ 
selves as free vo'iunteers and in some sense the equals 
of everyone except their General. Some of the 
Thousand behaved rudely to the inhabitants, as they 
never did f»fter they reached Sicily. When their 
officers interfered they refused to obey. These officers, 
of whom Nino Bixio could certainly not have been 
one, were unwilling to draw swords on their men in 
the streets of Talamone, and sent Bandi on board the 
Piemonte to fetch the General, When he heard what 
had happened, ‘ he glared at me,’ says Bandi, ' with 
the eyes of at ^Id boar.’* He went ashore and in 
speechless fury ordered the whole army aboard. The 
mutineers withered up at* the sight of liis anger, 
which was in fact the maini. safeguard of. discipline 
throughout the expedition. 

That night no one dared* approacH his cabin, for 
his wrath was prolonged by tfie continued absence 
of his commissary Bovi' who had been sent to Grosseto 
to purchase food forwthe voyage. Garibaldi chafed at 
the delay, for everything else was ready for their 
departure, and he knew that t}ie Neapolitan cruisers 
must every hour be strengthening their watch against 
him round the coasts bf Sicily! He retired to rest, 
leaving ordefli's that when Bovi appeared he was to be 
thrown overboard. Just before daybreak he aryived 
with the provisions. Garibaldi came out of his cabin. 
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while all held their breath to see in what temper he 
had wokiAi up. When he saw the culprit, he puffed 
at his cigar ^nd said, ‘ Good-morning, Bovi; you 
made me very angry last night.* All breathed again, 
and the faithful Bovi, who was in fact an excellent 
commissary, wiped his eyes with his one reipaining 
hand (for he had lost its fellow in the defence of Rome), 
and explained the difficulties which ^had caused the 
delay. The General heard him out, and dismissed 
him with ‘ Eh^ va hem* If Garibaldi had nAt been 
feared as well as loved, he could^ not have extracted, 
as he always did, the utmost service that each man 
could render to the cause. 

The provisions were now on board, and between 
three and four o*clock on the mori^pg of May 9 the 
Piemonte and Lombardo hauled up their anchors, 
while the inhabitants of Talamone, who bore no ill- 
will for the incident of the previous night, cheered 
them and wished them luck as they departed. They 
sailed aerpss the gulf to Porto S. Stefano, at the foot 
of Monte Argentario. There they landed again for a 
few hours,‘to enable ^ho steamers to coal. A deputa¬ 
tion was sent ^to the government coal store, with 
orders to negotiate politely; but as Nino Bixio was 
in the party, the parleying was soon cut short, and 
the official in charge was seized and shaken until he 
gave up the keys of the shed. Tho steamers were next 
invaded by a large body of Bcrsaglicri who had 
deserted from the gayison of Orbetello, in order to 
take part in the expedition. Garibaldi, though he 
felt sorry for the poveri ragazzt, fulfilled his pledge to 
the King and had them all hunted off the*ship, except 
thre^ or four stowaways who succeeded in escaping 
the chase. 
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During the morning, the old muskets supplied by 
La Farina were distributed among the eight com¬ 
panies, and called forth general amazement at their 
extreme badness. It was difficult even toffix the ill- 
fitting bayonets securely on the muzzles. 

Early in the afternoon of May g the two vessels 
finally stood out to sea and steered a course for the 
north-west corner of Sicily, avoiding the ordinary 
routes. The meh had now been divided afresh between 
the twn) ships, in a more orderly manner than had 
been possible at Quarto. On the Piemonte, besides 
Garibaldi a,nd the staff, sailed most of the artillery 
and the seventh and eighth companies from Pavia 
and Bergamo. The first six companies and the 
Genoese Carabineers, amounting to 650 or 700 men, 
were in the more capacious Lombardo under Nino 
Bixio. This Hotspur soon established his authority 
according to his usual methods. At a reply from a 
corporal which‘he considered impertinent, he threw 
a plate at the man's face, and summoning everyone 
on deck, addressed them With a ferocity of intention 
that subdue4 and even captivated his audience. 

‘ I command here. 1 am* everythirfg. I ^ Czar, 
Sultan, Pope. I am Nino Bixio. I must be obeyed like 
God. »If you dare to shrug yyur shouldei«j, or to think 
of mutinying, I Vill cortc m my uniform, sabre in hand, 
and cut you to piece.^.’ 

Everyone knew that he would |pe as good as his word, 
and liked him none the less. Loud cheers greeted this 
extraordinary speech. ‘ When the applause had died 
down, the Sicilian La Masa jumped up and began 
delivering a florid oration incpra\se of Bixio, i^ the 
style in which iie so often charmed the crowd at the 
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street corners of Palermo. But the northerners paid 
him scant attention, and Bixio strode angrily away, 
conceiving for. La Masa a bitter contempt which grew 
steadily throughout the campaign. 

Next to Garibaldi, Bixio was the chief cause of 
the success of the expedition. He well earned his 
title of 'the second of the Thousand.* For the 
danger of that little army, strong in ijidividual valour 
and self-sacrifice, was the lack of constraining 
authority, and this want was filled up, mainljf indeed 
by the veneration and fear felt^by all for Garibaldi, 
but partly also by a wholesome terror of«Bixio’s half- 
insane but sometimes well-directed violence. 

Meanwhile, on the Piemonte, the able Sicilian, 
Giordano Orsini, whom the Genera,! had put in com¬ 
mand of the artillery, set up a laboratory on deck, 
where all took their share in casting bullets and manu¬ 
facturing cartridges. At dawn of May 10 no sail was 
in sight*. Only a shoal of dolphins folL^wed the ships, 
while th^ work on the ammunition and the singing of 
the songs of ’48 .beguiled\he hours on the lonely by¬ 
paths of the sea. # • 

Garibaldi, who had once more discarded the Pied¬ 
montese uniform, which Ae had assumed at Talamone, 
for the red ghirt and puncio, was in a mood pf un¬ 
alloyed and radiant happinessk The coming struggle 
for liberty was to be fought out alone by him and 
his chosen band, in the mountains of a romantic 
island almost totrdly, unknown to the world, under 
conditions making rc|il for once that poetry of war 
and patriotism after which his whole life was one long 
aspiration. His aide-de-camp Bandi foufid him in his 
decli-chair, spectaSes^on nose to mark the hour of 
literary labour. The verses which he was composing 
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sang of tyranny and of revolt, though not in such 
^ melodious numbers as Carducci has often ?ound for 
^'the theme. He told Bandi that he wished Jiis young 
men to set his words to music and sing them as they 
charged on the battle-fields of Sicily. Bandi returned 
on deck with the Generars poem, and soon collected 
in a circle the literary and musical talent of the 
Piemonte. All v^ere in high spirits, and not incapable 
of poking fun—even at him. The concert proceeded, 
with stVange sounds, to uncouth tunes, amid sup¬ 
pressed laughter, until Garibaldi's head appeared out 
of the cabk:. * What music is that ? Have you 
composed it ? * * No, General! Not II' * Eh, 

diavolo ! '—and the head was withdrawn. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE LANDING OF THE THOUSAND^ AT MARSALA 

‘ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts arc small. 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.’ ^ 

Montrose. 

W HILE Garibaldi was still at sea the diplomatic 
storm had broken over Cavour’s head. Prussia, 
though she had held apart from the reactionary league 
formed against Piedmont during the winter, roundly 
dcclareji that had she anyvessels of her own in Italian 
waters she would herself stop the pirates. Russia 
held similar language, .• protesting that only her 
geographical position prevented her active inter¬ 
ference. But Austria* the most fornlidable of the 
three, y^ould promise no help to the government of 
Naples, though expressing the strongest sympathy. 
England fof int)re tha;t a fortnight gave no ^^fficial 
sign, and Lord John's first coftimunication on May 22 
seemed chiefly concerned with the rumour that if 
Piedmont acquired Sicily or Naples, France would 
obtain Genoa or tht^ island of Sardinia, as she had 
obtainedoNice and Selvoy, in seturn for her protection 
against Austria. When somewhat rea^ured on this 
point by a promke from Cavour, our Government 

For a plan of Marsala see the end of the book. 

2&5 
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allowed itself to take the same friendly interest in 
Garibaldi's chance of success as the Britfeh public 
had taken from the first announcement of his de¬ 
parture on so sporting an enterprise. 

France was, in fact, the Power from which Cavour 
had rnost to fear. Throughout the revolution of 
i860 Napoleon, with more than his usual ifncertainty 
of purpose, was^ perpetually vacillating between the 
desire tp protect the Neapolitan government against 
the mdVement for Italian unity, and the desire to 
reform or overthro^Y it by some Liberal revolution 
engineered in French interests. On May 7, before 
any other Power had protested, his Ministers sent a 
menacing expostulation to Turin, within a day of 
Garibaldi’s departure from Quarto. And they followed 
up their protest by stopping the projected withdrawal 
of the French troops from Rome. With revolution 
beginning in the South, Napoleon could feel no cer¬ 
tainty that R( 5 mc would not be attacked before the 
year was out, and when he had proposed to ?vithdraw 
his own garrison, he had by no means intended to 
allow the Italians to occupy the ‘Papal city'. 

On May 7, Cavour telegraphed to the Governor of 
Cagliari in Sardinia :— * 

' I 

‘ Garibaldi has ennbarJ'ed with 400 volunteers on two 
Rubattino steamers fDr Sicily. If he enters a port of 
Sardinia arrest the expedition. I authorise you to 
employ, if required, the squadron commanded by Count 
Persano.' 

Next day he sent a further explanatory telegram - 

f 

‘ Do not arresf the expeditiort out at sea. Only if it 
enters a port.' 
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Cavour afterwards declared that he sent the orders 
to arrestiGaribaldi because he heard that the expedi¬ 
tion was to be diverted against the Papal States. 
But in hiif tel%ram of May 7, he had mentioned Sicily 
as being Garibaldi's destination, and it therefore 
seems more probable that his real purpose in sending 
the message was to save his own position in^face of 
the diplomatic world, by enabling him to declare 
that he had given orders for the arre^. He had little 
cause to fear that Garibaldi would be so f^lish as 
to sail into a port occupied by vessels of the royal 
navy, and none to suppose tHat the Jpiedmontese 
admiral would be ' strict in his arrest.' Persano, 
indeed, received on May 9, at Cagliari, these strange 
orders to stop Garibaldi if he met him in a port of 
Sardinia, but not out at sea. Suspecting, partly no 
doubt from the conditional nature of the order, that 
the arrest was not really intended to take place at 
all, he wrote on the same* day (May from Sardinia 
to Turin to ask Cavour if the message was seriously 
meant. In a few days thfe answer came back by wire 
that ‘ the. Ministry Jjiacl decided ' for the arrest. The 
Admiral, choosing to assume that this meant that 
Cavour#differed from th& rest of the ' Ministry,’ tele¬ 
graphed back, ' Ho capito/ ' I understand.' It mat¬ 
tered little what he lihdersi^ood, for by thal time 
Garibaldi had safely landed in J^cily. 

Lsite on the evening of May 10, Cavour, having 
heard that GaribcUdi^had put into the Gulf of Tala- 
mone, and therefore supposing that he had diverted 
his attacft from Sicily to the Papal States, ^ave orders 
that a war vessel should go to Porto Sf Stefano and 
arrest, the Thousaild i{ they were still to be found on 
the Tuscan coast. But, as we have? seen, they had 
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left Porto S. Stefano for Sicily that very day. Once 
assured of this fact, the government thenceforth used 
every unofficial means to secure the success of the 
expedition. Its policy was sketched out iit a corres¬ 
pondence between the two greatest Italian statesmen, 
the Tuscan and the Piedmontese. On May 15, Rica- 
soli \vrote to Cavour that it would be wrong as well 
as dangerous to oppose obstacles to the enthusiasm 
of the country Rjr Garibaldi’s patriotic enterprise. 

‘ By as much as the Royal government ought to impede 
any attack on tlie Pc'i,TDal Stales at this moment, by so 
much ought it to tolerate and even support and help the 
aid given by Italians to the Sicilian insurrection, if that 
can be done covertly and at least without compromising 
ourselves too much. We cannot sufficiently proclaim 
before Europe the'duty that binds Italians to help their 
compatriots who are subject to the bad governments ’ 
{ai mail governi). 

On May 23, CAvour replied to Ricasoli,— 

‘ I entirely agree with yoii about Garibaldi's expedi¬ 
tion. 1 have nothing to add, except that we must save 
appearances s© as not to increase* our diplomatic diffi¬ 
culties. France has shown less displeasure than I 
expected.* 

Ahrefady the editors of tin; Cavouriafi press had 
hailed the expeditiqn of Garibaldi as the rallying 
point for all sections. He had, they declared,- by 
sailing with the war-cry of ' Balia e yUiorio Emanuele* 
united the country, and put an bnd to party strife. 

* • * ^ * 

On the ni^ht of May io~ii the Lombardo and 

Piemonte,'^ wholly cut off from tly: world which the 

• For their rou*te to Marsala see Map II. at end of book. 
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news of their voyage had stirred to such conflicting 
passions, iwere pl5dng their way through the darkness 
of the northern Sicilian waters. The ships' lights were 
extinguished, Vnd all were on watch for the enemy. 
Garibaldi had gone ahead in the more swift-sailing 
Piemonte, in the hope of catching sight before sun¬ 
down of the island of Marettimo, the outermosf of the 
iEgades, visible in clear weather at a distance of sixty 
miles. Darkness fell before he could Achieve his pur¬ 
pose, and he was fain to put about and sail'Jpack to 
find the Lombardo, cursing his own folly for having 
lost sight of the ship that carried two-j|hirds of his 
fighting force. Bixio meanwhile, in the gravest 
anxiety at losing touch with the Piemonte, held on his 
course as fast as his bad engines would allow, growing 
more and more doubtful whether Ife should ever see 
Garibaldi again. Suddenly, about ten at night, he 
was aware of a vessel coming to meet him through the 
darkness. All attempt fo exchange ^.signals failed, 
and Bixio, desperately resolving that it was one of the 
enemy’s cruisers, ordered Elia to steer the ship against 
the intruder, and jill^hands to prepare to board. 
As he lay stretched over the prow of the Lombardo, 
sweating with‘excitement in his eagerness to be the 
first on the enemy's deck, he heard a well-known 
voice hail him across the wajeers, ' Qaptain Ifixio!' 
' General!' * Why do you wa^-t to send us to the 
bottom ? ' So ended an incident which caused as 
much misery to thiJ actors as any of the dangers from 
the real enemy which they afterwards encountered 
on land. *For on boar& the Piemonte also tile midnight 
assailant had for some minutes been* taken for a 
Neapolitan cruiser! Qaribaldi had seen the lights of 
the enemy's squadron around him-^o at least, he 
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believed, but whether rightly or wrongly it is im¬ 
possible to say—and for that reason had ||!LOt dared 
to show the arranged signals for Bixio's benefit. 

If the two steamers had lost each otKer that night, 
they would probably never have met again, for it 
had been impossible to decide on a rendezvous where 
the dfeembarkation should take place. ^ Palermo, 
guarded by some 20,000 regular troops, was the 
objective of thr campaign, and its capture would 
mean t^e instant acquisition of the western half of 
Sicily, possibly of the whole island. Garibaldi had at 
one time thought of running ashore as near to the 
capital as th% Gulf of Castellamare, but had abandoned 
the plan as too hazardous. A landing-place was 
required within a few days' march of Palermo, but 
not so dangerously near it as Castellamare. It had 
therefore been decided to land somewhere between 
Trapani and Sciacca—most probably at Porto Palo 
or at Sciacca itself. But the place and hour, of dis¬ 
embarkation would of necessity be determined by 
the position and movements on the next morning of 
the dozen Neapolitan cruisers guarding the coast-line 
of Sicily agaihst the expected' invasion, of which no 
fewer than four, the Valoroso, the ^Strombpli, the 
Capri, and the Partenope, were patrolling the thirty 
miles lun between Trapani and Mazzara.^ 

* f 

At dawn on May* ii the first beams of the.sun 
touched i^ltna's cap, ajid all the Sicilian headlands one 
by one, until in the west the rly struck on the bare 
rocks of Moate Pellegrino that o\>erhangs Palermo dty, 
even as whep Hamilcar the Carthaginian made his 
strange encampment on its summit ; and, last of all, 
Eryx, the famed acropolis of Astarte and of Aphrodite, 
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that looks out over the islands of the i^gades and the 
baths of oc^an. 

The two ships that bore the fate of Italy were still 
far out to scia, bht drawing nearer and nearer to those 
guarded coasts. Before daylight many of the Thou¬ 
sand crowding on deck to catch the first sight of 
Sicily, mistqpk for land a transitory bank of clouds. 
But with the rising sun appeared the summit of the 
island of Marettimo, towards which thliy were steer¬ 
ing, and ere long Sicily herself was disclosed before 
their eyes. 

They sailed parallel with the‘coast ijfom Cape 
S. Vito, keeping out from Trapani, where were shoals 
and a Bourbon garrison. Running through the 
archipelago of the yBgades, * almost grazing Maret¬ 
timo/ they left Favignana on the ‘east.* In the 
prison there* lay Nicotera and the other surviving 
leaders of Pisacane's expedition, f Garibaldi and 
his men jenew this well, and gazed at* the island, 
thinking how soon either they themselves would be 
dead or these their forerunners and comrades be 
released. Njeotera* himsejf, when he saw two vessels 
go by flying no flag, wondered what they could be, 
' Nevertheless,' as he afteywards told his deliverers 
when he met them next month in Palermo, ‘ I felt 
in my heart I Know not what, and a strginge gladfiess 
came over me. Then, when later I, heard the cannon 
[from Marsala], I suddenly remembered Garibaldi, 
and guessed the sepret of those two mysterious 
steamers.' • 

♦ Elia, who commanded the Low 6 ardb*under Bixio, writes to me 
that they steered for Marettimo, ‘ leaving on left^tYie island of 
Favignana.’ Marettimo tl'^y left on their as Tiirr told me, 
and as all authorities imply. 

t See chap, iv, above. 
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* 

Garibaldi's first plan had been, on emerging from 
among the iEgades, to keep well out to sta, half-way 
across to Cape Bon in Africa, in order to avoid the 
cruisers along the coast,* and later thu day, when 
he had rounded the western face of Sicily, to make a 
dash for Porto Palo or Sciacca. Various persons, 
including Castiglia, the excellent seanvm who was 
captain of the Piemonte, claim to have been his advisers 
in the change "of plan by which he determined instead 
to rud straight from Marettimo to Marsala. 

The sight of two war vessels anchored off the port 
of MarsalgL caused* only a momentary hesitation, for 
Garibaldi, after examining them through his telescope, 
pronounced them from their build to be British. In 
this belief he was confirmed some minutes later by 
some Englishmen on board a sailing vessel northward 
boimd from Marsala, who, as they passed the Piemonte, 
replied to inquiries that there were no Neapolitan 
vessels at tlje'port. As fhey sailed on past the Lom¬ 
bardo, Bixio, after tr5dng in vain to throw them 
dispatches wrapped in a* piece of bread,* shouted to 
them to give the news in Qeqoa that Garibaldi had 
landed at Marsala. They answered with a cheer, and 
their well-built craft shot Dn over the watei. 

At full steam ahead Garibaldi made straight for 
port. On the wayabout noon, he* fell in with a 
large Sicilian fishing-boat, which he took in tow, as 
it would serve for the work of disembarkation. The 
master, a man named Strazzfra, came on board 
shaking with fear, but when'he had tasted a glass of 
wine, aifd heard his‘own laitlguage talkell by fellow- 

t 

* He must already, when threading |he .^gades, have narrowly 
missed falling in^with the Fa/oroso,«»vhich was cruising ‘ among the 
islands of Trapani ’ that day. 
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Sicilians, he recovered enough courage to give what 
news he haft. He believed that a battalion of Nea¬ 
politan infantry had recently left the town, and he 
was certain* th& the Neapolitan war vessels had 
quitted the port some hours before, on a cruise 
towards Sciacca, These vessels, indeed, were,still 
visible not many miles away to the south-east of 
Marsala, and were already turning back to overhaul 
the new-comers. If they could return and open fire 
within two hours, they would yet be in time to»stop 
the disembarkation, and slaughter^ Garibaldi and all 
his men. It was a race for more than life and death. 

The modem city of Marsala, of Arab name and 
foundation, was the successor of the Phoenician and 
classical Lilybaeum. The port of the ancient city 
had been on* the north side of the town, and the 
shallow modem harbour on the south side, with its 
long mole* and lighthouse, was an entirely artificial 
creation, due to the enterprise of successive genera¬ 
tions of English merchants, Vho had settled down at 
this rembte .and half•^i^ilised spot, to doctor the 
country-made wines of Western Sicily into their 
excellent **Marsala.* The’city, still in i860 four¬ 
square within its mediaeval walls, stood a few hunched 
yards back from the sea. ftut foT; the activities of the 
English merchants it would have had little claim to be 
called a port town at all. Beyond its walls, along the 
side of the harbour viharfs and further to the south, 
stretched for a mile or mj)re the imposing haglii of the 
English—^Wdod, Woodhouse add Ingham—and of 
the one native wine manufacturer, Florio. A haglio at 
Marsala^was a large spifce Qf ground, protected fortress- 
wise, by high unscalable walls, within* which were 
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ranged the sheds for the manufacture and the vaults 
for the storage of the wine, besides in sonfce instances 
a courtyard in the middle, and a well-appointed 
country house, where the comfort aA'd hospitality of 
an English home stood entrenched in a foreign land* 
The imposing line of these mercantile fortresses, each 
flying the British flag in a time of danger and dis¬ 
turbance, was more prominently in view than the 
city itself t 5 persons approaching Marsala from 
the spja. 

When the news of Riso*s revolt at the Gancia 
convent yi Palermo reached Marsala on April 6, a 
Liberal demonstration took place, the tricolour was 
carried through the streets and the Bourbon arms 
pulled down. But the news of Riso's complete dis¬ 
comfiture quickly succeeded, and a month of fearful 
expectation ensued, till on May 6 a column under the 
orders of General Letizia arrived in the town, im¬ 
prisoned Groove away fhe leaders, and disarmed the 
inhabitants, including the British colony. But on 
May 9-10 the govermrient, with incredible folly, 
transported Letizia^s forc^ j^om' Marsala back to 
Palermo, in spite of the fact that they knew Gari¬ 
baldi to have sailed, and expected him to land on 
exactly that part of the coast to the north of Mazzara. 
Indeed, on May 6, <Jenera*i Landi witn another force 
was sent from PaVirmo by land into the same district, 
to await Garibaldi, at the very time that Letizia was 
being withdrawn thence to Pal/^rmo by sea. Landi, 
on May ii, had scarcely marched as far as Alcamo, 
so that''Garibaldi Came to'^ Marsala at a moment 
when thefe was no force nearer than the garrison of 
, Trapani. (^This was the fi^;?t bf the series of fatal 
military mistakes by which the Governor Castelcicala 
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and his successors succeeded in losing the island to 
an armamefit ludicrously inferior to their own. J 
The British ccjlony in the haglii of Marsala, alarmed 
at finding themselves deprived of their arms by a 
government politically hostile, amid a population 
socially untrustworthy, appealed for the protection 
of their owif country. For this reason, and not, as 
was afterwards averred, out of collusipn with Gari¬ 
baldi, H.M.S. Argus and Intrepid were detached from 
the squadron at Palermo at nightfall on May 10, and 
arrived at Marsala at ten on the following morning, 
about three hours in advance of the Piemonte and 
Lombardo.'^ The Englishmen found no other war¬ 
ships at Marsala, for two or three vessels of the 
Neapolitan squadron had started cn their cruise 
towards the south so short a time before that they 
were still visible in the offing at five or six miles' 
distance. 

The Brftish officers anchored their ships well out¬ 
side the port, the Argus twg or three miles out, and 
the Intrepid nearen inshore, but still ‘ three-quarters 
of a mile to* a mile fit)nf the lighthouse ^t the end 
of the mole.’ From these qxterior positions they did 
not move "‘’during the exciting events that followed, 
and consequently offered giot the slightest physical 
impediment to any operations which the* Neapolitans 
wished or could have wished to carry out.f 

So little was Garibaldi or any^ other thunderbolt 
expected out of the Hue of that calm and dreamy 

• The Argus is described as a steam-pAddle sloop, six guns, and 
the Intrepid as a gunboat. The English warships this period 
were wooden ships of the old build with both steam and masts. 

t Italian maps of the ahair*incorrectly represent the British 
ships as nearer inshore. But the separate evidAce of the two 
British captains is explicit and unimpeachable. 
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May noontide that the two commanding officers were 
on shore, being shown over the bagUi by their fellow- 
countr5mien, and hearing their complaints about the 
disarmament, when the party was called out from the 
wine stores to watch two strange steamers from the 
nortti-west running fast for port. Captain Marryat, 
of the Intrepid, noticed that the leading'’steamer, the 
smaller of thcitwo, had a boat in tow. There appeared 
to be» armed men on board the vessels, and as they 
approached they were seen to hoist the Piedmontese 
colours, the tricolour of Italy, but with the cross of 
the Hou^e of Savoy in the middle—not Mazzini's 
' jieutral banner.' 

The sailors on board the Argus, who had a close 
view of the Piemonte as she passed under their stern, 
saw on board her men in red blouses,^'which gave 
them somewhat the appearance of English soldiers.' 
The sympath<^tic Briton^ alike on the ships and on the 
shore, now ^clearly perceived that it ‘ was’ a case of 
Viva Italia* and an ofl^^cer in a red blouse with a 
feather in his cap, standing on. the bridge of the 
Piemonte beside the captahi, 'was voted by some of 
those on board the Argils to be Garibaldi himself. 
The mouth of a cannon was noticed proj^fcting from 
thei bulwarks. The larger vessel that followed was 
seen to be ‘ literally<^crammed with men like herrings 
in a cask; som 4 in red, some in dark green like 
riflemen, but by far the greater part in plain citizens' 
attire.' The}^ made straight for*the port, the Piemonte 
anchoring safely inside the iiole among^a number of 
small English merchant vessels, but Bixio’s Lom¬ 
bardo, of deeper draught, groupding on the shallows 
at the moutlj of the harboul, within a hundred yards 
of the lighthouse. 
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It was now about 1.30 or 2 o'clock. The Nea^ 
politan vessels had perceived their prey and were 
coming baqjc ii> the utmost haste from the south. 
The sloop steamer Stromboli, after towing the sailing 
irigSite Fartenope some little distance, left her to 
follow, and made all speed for the scene of action. 
With destruction thus drawing near them apace the 
Thousand began to disembark, making for a point 
near the end of the mole. 

Garibaldi sent Tiirr ashore first with a small body 
of men to occupy Marsala, Their welcome was 
friendly but timid, for the leading citizen! had fled 
from the town during its recent occupation by Letizia's 
punitive column, and the remainder were frightened 
by the memory of that event and by the approach 
of the Neapolitan war vessels. In the centre of the 
town some junior officers of the Argus and Intrepid 
were surprised as they sat eating ices > in a caf<§ by 
the appearance in the doorway of armed men in 
strange uniforms; shortly afterwards, in obedience 
to orders sent them* by their captains, the young men 
hastened baCk to theft: ^ips. The invatiers made 
haste to seize the# telegraph office, where they found 
a form fUied in with a message evidently just dis¬ 
patched to Trapani, annojincing the arrival of two 
Piedmontese steamers with arrfied men on board. 
From Trapani the news could be wired to Palermo. 
The new-comers at once sent another message: 
‘My mistake; they*sire two of our own vessels.' 
Tradition ha^ it that tfcJfe official at Trapanii replied 
‘ idiot!' {imbecille !), but in any case the a^ithoritie^ 
at Palermo were not^ deceived, and while the dis¬ 
embarkation was only be^nning, had wiaed to Naples 
to announce Garibaldi's arrival, and to ask that 
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troops should at once be dispatched from Naples to 
Marsala. 

Meanwhile the main body of Gariibalc^ni was dis¬ 
embarking. The ship’s boats and the fishing smack 
which they had towed into port would not have 
sufficed for a rapid landing, especially as the Lombardo 
had struck outside the harbour. But fne sailors of 
Marsala, induced by political sympathy, by promises 
of hi^ pay, and in some cases by revolvers held at 
their heads, brought out swarms of small boats to 
the rescue. The rapidity with which the disembarka¬ 
tion was ^'fleeted roused the professional admiration 
of many experienced English spectators.* 

When at length the Stromboli steamed up within 
shot, the Piemrnte had discharged all its living cargo 
on the mole, but the Lombardo had still -yiree-quarters 
of its men on board, to say nothing of the cannon and 
ammunition. * A fairer opportunity for making an end 
of the expeiiition on the spot could not have been 
desired by a zealous and capable officer. But Captain 
Acton, of the Stromboli, though his family was British 
Catholic ill origin, had thd Neapolitan 

’ service ingrained through, several generations of con- 
"'nection, honourable enough indeed, with fhe history 
of the House of Bourbon. * The responsibility of that 
hour was too* much for him. 

r 

‘ It was in his power,’ wrote Captain Marrykt, who 
was watching from *the shore through his telescope, ‘ to 

place his steamer(s ?) within 200 or 300 yards of the 

- * -•- ^ -* ■ ■ - -. 

* * Nothill,'? could ext'cl the able way in which the landing was 
effected.’—Letter of English eye-witness in the Times, May 2<p, 
i860. See also Times, May 25, anfcthef such letter : ' The landing 
was effected in gallant style, and with most extraordinary celerity 
and order.’ 
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Sardinian aground [the Lombardo], and in such a position 
that every dhot fired by him would have raked her from 
stem to stern, while the deck was crowded with men, 
and one may fe.ll convinced that all landing by boats 
would have ceased. ... So impressed was I with the 
idea that the Commander of the Neapolitan steamer 
would open fire an hour before he did that I advised the 
removal of English [merchant] vessels out of the port.' 

This proved impossible because of a head wipd, so 
that the merchant vessels remained in port to'take 
their chance. - . ,, 

No account by Acton of his own motives has ever ., 
been given to the world, but we may perhaps deduce 
from his actions that his principal motive for hesita¬ 
tion was the very natural though qyite unfounded 
suspicion that the almost simultaneous arrival at 
Marsala of the British warships and the invading 
expedition was the result pf a dark English con¬ 
spiracy. ‘The Neapolitan Government 'and all its 
employees ^^ere rightly convinced of the hostility of 
Great Britain, but .erred in supposing her capable of 
every kind of outrage, Terror of the British warships 
cruising ostentatiously and in large numbers round 
the island "was one of the chief causes of Neapolitan 
miscalculation ^and panic^ throughout this yean of 
disaster. Probably Acton was# no wiyer than the 
government he served, and feared ♦that the moment 
he opened fire he would be blown out of the water. 
His suspicions were #thj keener Vhen he observed 
among the invaders a Djpmbcr of soldiers in, strange 
red uniforms, which he toqjc for British. He therefore 
sent a boat's crew to hail the Intrepid a^d inquire 
whether there were any English troops^ ashore. He 
was lold * No,' but that the Commanders of the two 
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English men-of-war were on shore, and a few other 
naval officers. Even then he did not b^fgin to fire, 
but sent again to the Intrepid to ask Ijpw he could find 
Captain Marryat. Meanwhile that officer, together 
with his colleague Captain Winnington-Ingram, of the 
Argus, who had known and admired Garibaldi four¬ 
teen years ago at Monte Video, rowed out from the 
wine stores tp the Stromboli and interviewed Acton 
on board his own ship. Speaking in fluent English, 
but •appearing ‘ excessively nervous and agitated 
about the affair/ ^cton told them 

* that he was obliged to fire, to which not the slightest 
objection was made, and nothing more passed than a 
request from us that he would respect the English flag, 
whenever he saV it flying, which he faithfully promised 
to do. Whilst we were on board, he contiijued his firing, 
and even offered a kind of apology for the shot going 
so low ; but he said he jdid not wish to fire into the 
town, only On the armed men marching froifi the mole 
to the city gate. As we left the steamer,’ adds Captain 
Marryat, ' the frigate [Phrtenope, ^o-6o guns] arrived 
under sail, and fired a useles^ brcadside.’ „ 

The steamer Capri also appeared oiT the sc^.ne. 

Garibaldi in his memoirs sums up the situation well. 
Thd'rc was, hp writes, no tAith in the i^imour that the 
British helped thp disembarkation * directly.’ But, 
he adds, the presence of their ships * influenced ’ the 
Neapolitan commander in delayjpg the bombardment, 
and so 

\ 

‘ the noblq. flag of England once more on this occasion 
helped to prevent bloodshed, a|id I, the Benjamin of 
Jords pitth^e pQgan, for the hundredth time received 
their protection.’ 
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The bombardment, witnessed by the British cap¬ 
tains from the deck of the Neapolitan steamer, was 
as badly aimed as it had been tardily began. Having 
lost the opp'ortunity of raking and sinking the Lom¬ 
bardo when the men were still on board, the three 
Neapolitan vessels, if they could have shot straight, 
had still thfr* chance of inflicting terrible damage on 
the Thousand as they marched in coli^n along the 
whole length of the mole,* and thence to the city 
gate. ' The patriots stood fire splendidly,' \^ote 
Captain Ingram, * and appeared to Tjpe altogether a fine 
body of men. But we only saw one maai knocked 
over.' For the most part the missiles fell short in the 
open sea, but one or two passed overhead into the 
haglio Woodhouse, and nearly killejJ the English 
manager's wife. Garibaldi on the mole was in high 
good humour, chaffing those who showed any signs 
of nervousness. He himself remained one of the last 
outside the sea-gate of Marsala now called after his 
name; as ^le stood beside it with Tiirr and young 
Giorgio Manin (the, son of a famous father), a shell 
burst at their* feet, covering the whole party with dust. 
When all were within the city gate, there was nothing 
more to fear. The total loss of the invaders had been 
one dog wounded in the _leg and one man in Jthe 
shoulder. 

By 4.30 everyone was safe inside*the town, except 
the Gefioese Carabineers, whom Garibaldi stationed 
at the harbour to pre renj; the Neaf)olitans from land- 


* The landing took place at the end of the mole, not where the 
memorial stone hag been erected. Now (1909) the moife has a high 
bulwark on its sea side, but thej^ the bulwark was only a foot or so 
high, and’ no real protection. The mole was therefore rightly 
called J molo scoptrto * by Caatiglia. 
t 
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ing. Nothing had been left on board the vessels. 
A quarter of an hour’s excellent work had sufficed 
to land the five old cannon. The ammunition piled 
on the mole was all brought up to tne tbwn in carts 
and on mules, under a hot but ill-directed fire. Last 
of aJl, the sea-cocks of the two steamers were opened 
by Garibaldi’s orders, in order to flood the ships and 
prevent theni from being carried off by the enemy. 
The Lombardo was thus rendered immovable, but the 
PieifConte was that evening salvaged and taken in 
tow by the Neapolitans. They clambered on her deck 
with cries of exultation and victory, vastly to the 
amusement of the Garibaldian and British onlookers, 
who had witnessed a previous attempt on their part 
to board her ^efore she was quite empty ; on that 
occasion the boat's crew had thought better of it and 
ignominiously turned back half-way. 

4 r 

Safe within the walls of Marsala, Garibaldi sum¬ 
moned the Decurionato, as the municipal body was 
called. Its members, who sfiowed considerable 
courage, readily obeyed his ^summons,' and at the 
suggestion of Crispi, who from the moment of landing 
in his native island actecl as the General’s political 
secretary, they drew up^ and signqd a document 
whereby they declaiod that the Bourbons had ceased 
to reign in Sicily,* and called on Garib^di to assume 
the Dictatorship in the name of Victor Emfhanuel. 
' I accepted the Dictatorship,’ <he writes, ' because I 
have aly^ays believed the W|*y of safety lay there in 
times of crisis.’ 

A simpler demand made by Sirtori, the Chief of 
" Staff, was le§j3 easily met. Before the expedition left 
Quarto the book-shops of Genoa had been ransacked 
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in vain for a good map of Sicily—so little in those days 
was known* of the island by North Italians. But it 
now appeared tjiat Marsala was equally unable to 
supply the want, although the Decurionato produced 
a map of the lands of their commune, of which Sirtori 
at once set his officers to make three copies. »The 
Marsalese, rrftireover, gave verbal descriptions of the 
geographical and physical position of^ Salemi, the 
nearest of the mountain towns. Rel5dng perforce on 
such slight information, Garibaldi made his pl& of 
campaign that night. He decided .to march with all 
speed to Salemi, as the nearest defensible? position, 
where he could defy a Bourbon attack from any 
direction, rest the Thousand, and gather round his 
flag the squadre of the upland districts* who could be 
trusted to show more martial zeal than the men of the 
coast towns. But he had no thought of waging for 
long a defensive or guerilla .war in the^ hills. From 
Salemi it * was his intention to march straight on 
Palermo. , , 

Next after the intoxicating joy of having landed 
safely with dll their w^rHke stores, the feeling that 
prevailed among .the Thousand that night was dis- 
appointmefit at their finst contact with the Sicilians. 
In the completeness of tjieir ignorance, the Nor¬ 
therners had expected to find irfthe children of the 
‘ land of the Vespers ' equal and like-minded com¬ 
rades-in-arms. They found instead a race, whose 
language they could Mth difficulty understand, who 
were indeed politically fideridly qnd not inhoi>pitable 
(except for their habit of secluding the women of 
their families like Turk,s), but who seemed for the most 
part unwilling to fight, afld were all quite unused to 

regular warfare. Garibaldi alone was contented and 
i 
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confident. * Patience ! Patience ! ’ he said next day 
to those who complained of the Sicilians., ' you will 
find that all will come right.* Indeed if he had felt 
the same irritation with his new allies as was felt by 
Bixio and most of the Thousand, he would not have 
won the confidence and adoration of the Sicilians in 
that extraordinary degree which proved one of the 
chief causes of his success. The quarrel of North and 
South was felt in the patriotic camp, to a greater or 
less fixtent, from the moment of the landing at Mar¬ 
sala, but it was not felt by Garibaldi, who remained 
the very f ersonification of the idea of national unity, 
and succeeded, where a cleverer politician would have 
failed, in drawing North and South along together 
until the game was won. 

His affectionate attitude towards the Sicilians was 
due to a mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, diffi¬ 
cult to analyse, and highly characteristic of the man. 
The same may be said of his friendly attitude towards 
the Church in Sicily, resented in like manner by many 
of his Northern followers, and in like manner essential 
to the success of his enterprise. Even the first night 
in Marsala proved that in this strange island not only 
the priesthood but the great majority of the religious 
bodies were on the side of the revolution, though they 
pleaded the povertj^ of their convents as an excuse 
for supplying scr few of their champions* wants. 
Garibaldi would allow no contribution to be forced 
from anyone except the reactionary and unpopular 
Jesuits, whom he soon aftervjards expelled from Sicily. 
On this first night, the Jesuits of Marsala were 
obliged t (5 disgorge their blankets, by throwing them 
unwillingly and gradually ©ut of the window to the 
of&cer in the street below. But Sirtori, the seiious 
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and ascetic ex-priest, was sent round Marsala that 
night by (jaribaldi to restrain the * 

among the Thousand from offering p^sonaT insult 
even to the Jesuits. Another member of his staff, 
devotccjly attached to his person, Gusmaroli, an ex¬ 
priest of a different and coarser type, could not urjder- 
stand the point of a revolution in which the Church 
was spared. But the fear of the General lay heavy 
upon the wildest of his followers, and he contim^ed to 
the end to receive the active support of priests, m(tnks. 
Bishops, and friars. ‘ True they are enemies to 
modem ideas of progress,' he said to one of his 
followers next month, ‘ but above all they are enemies 
to the Bourbons.' 

At dawn next morning, May 12, tlie little army 
started for Salemi.j Garibaldi, Bixio, and a few 
other officers were mounted on horses procured in 
Marsala, but some of the staff officers and^some of the 
cavalry scouts had still to trudge on foot. It was a 
jo3dul scene outside the landward gate. The rising 
sun shone on Mount Bry^ on the northern horizon, 
and on the sea where the baffled Neapolitan steargers 
were towing off the Piemdhte, and on the crowd of 
Marsalese enthusiasts who had come to wish ,the 
Thousand God-speed. Out of a small •body of the 
townspeople who actually enlisted, some ran off that 
same d^y with the firearms that had been lent them, 
while others remainedr^to fight and bleed at Calatafimi. 
The British Consul, Mr^s Cossins, rode sorpe little 
distance at &aribaldi's s\de, and took charge of a 
bag of private letters to wives and families of the 

“w? 

v** 

• * PrieSt-eaters.* o 

t Henceforward use Map III., Western Sicily, at end of book. 
t 
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invaders, which he undertook to have delivered in 
the North. 

All in the highest spirits, the Tho,iasand moved off 
through the flat desert, or sciara, as it has been called 
since the days of the Arabs, that stretches for some 
miles behind Marsala. After that they entered on the 
green undulating sea of corn and bean-fields which, in 
altematiiui M^th uncultivated prairie, composes the 
interior of Sicily. Houses were scanty, for cultivators 
and 'Shepherds dwelt in the distant and crowded hill- 
towns, and the Garibaldini with South American 
memories*Compared the scenery to that of the pampas. 
At rare intervals the large farm buildings of some 
ex-feudo afforded water from a well. The heat and 
thirst that day were terrible, and only Bixio, standing 
at the fountains revolver in hand, prevented the men 
from endangering their health, as it was supposed, by 
drinking too (Jeep. At the farms of Chitarra and Buta- 
gana they ihade their midday halt and obtciined wine 
and water. After that point the high-road ended 
abruptly, becoming a mere track '^^ery difficult for the 
carts that' carried the yet tinmounted c^innon, which 
were brought along by th^ efforts ofithe sailors turned 
artillerists. Garibaldi marched a great parV of the day 
on'Toot, talking chcerfui|y with tho^ rank and file. 
At evening the ThcAisand, fairly exhausted with the 
heat, reaclied the ex-feudo and mediaival tower of 
Rampagallo, that stands in a solitary place amid low 
hills, a little aside from the fough path they were 
following. Garibaldi slept under a tent, ,and his army 
around him in the open. There was no wood with 
which to make camp fires, an^ in the middle of the 
night it can^e on to rain. ‘^The miseries of war had 
begun. 
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That evening at Rampagallo they were joined by the 
first of tile genuine squadre —finely built farmers, 
horsed and carrying their gums across the saddle-bow. 
Some were led Dy Baron S. Anna, the territorial mag¬ 
nate of Alcamo, others by Don Alberto Mistretta of 
Salemi and Rampagallo. Garibaldi soon won*their 
hearts, and* sent on La Masa the same evening ^ 
Salemi to prepare the inhabitants for Jiis entry next 
day. La Masa, in his real clement as a street orator 
and popular leader in Sicily, whence he had** been 
excluded for eleven years, was actively assisted by 
the priests of Salemi in rousing the popular ardour of 
the place. When next day (May 13) the Thousand 
wound up the mountain track * between sparse olive 
groves towards the high piazza outsic^e the castle and 
gate of the old city, the bells of the campanili rang 
out welcome, and the population came down the hill 
with music to greet their deliverers, shouting for Italy 
and Victvor Emmanuel with a heartiness that removed 
much of the impression of the timid reception at 
Marsala. 

Safe on high-placed ^S^demi, whence the-sea and the 
low southern coast are viewed in panorama. Garibaldi 
had agaixi won the race ''against his tardy foemen. 
They should hfivo occupie.d the town before him, and 
so kept him down in the lowiiands. ’He had now 
opened up his connexion with the dentre of the island, 
roused the squadre of the Sicilian uplands and placed 
himself upon the road jto Rilerrflo. But in order to 
open that r()ad before hi-m he had still a batt}e to fight 
with General T.andi, wjio on the same morning, 
May 13, had marched from Alcamo to Cafatafimi. 

* Thete is a road to-day, bul in i860 the artillciy had to go miles 
round to the south in order to get up the hill into Salemi at all. 

( TO 
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On the evening of that day the news of the landing 
at Marsala reached official circles at Turin. An hour 
before midnight on May 13 a stout gentleman in 
spectacles passed down the Via Carl<!> Alberto to his 
o\vn house, whistling to himself in meditative glee 
and ]{;ubbing his hands together. He turned in to his 
door and vanished, but not before a passer-by had 

recognised Count Cavour. 

* \\> ' ' 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE BATTLE OF CALATAFIMI 

‘ In the dnriv perils of war, in the high places of the £?ld, liope 
shone in him lil e a jnllar of fire, when it had gone out iif all the 
others.’—OtRLvri’s CronnecU, lii. 30. 

T he nows of the landing at Marsala passed like 
the wind over the uplands of Western Sicily, 
fanning the embers of the insurrection into sudden 
flame. On the mountain ridges of Ihserra that look 
down over Pahd'mo, Rosolino Pilo roused his faithful 
remnant to fresh activitv with the news that his rash 

m/ 

promi'ie of Garibaldi's cenning was at length fulfilled.* 
Ear awav in the interior of the island, near Rocca- 
niena, an'Albanian band fx'om Piana dci Greci, true 
to the old^Bt'tlkan instincts, was wandering about, 
vainly exhorting the nua'c timid Sicilian rustics to 
join them, and'taking their firearms when they re¬ 
fused. This forlorn hope learnt the great tidings on 
May 12 from a*solitary hoxsemai),. Insta^ntly inarching 
on Corleone, they wore welcomed by the inhabitants, 
who had themselves gone mad over the news, and 
were forming squadre for the field. On the 13th and 
14th, at Salemi, Garibaldi himself was joined by about 
1,000 men, 'some from Alcamo, but most from Monte 
S. Giuliano, the village perched on Mount Eryx, out 
of reach of the garrisoit^ of Trapani. 

* St*e p. 182 above. 
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The members of the squadre represented the hardiest 
t3^e of rustic; some wore their untanned sheep-skins, 
but the more well-to-do farmers’ sons came mounted, 
and in velveteens, which with the low lop-boots of the 
Sicilian countryman made a picturesque costume. 
Most,were armed with flint-locks or blunderbusses. 
The age of the greater number of them, according to 
a native writer who saw the whole movement, was 
scarcely twenty, and they had therefore been nick¬ 
named* the piccioiti, or 'little fcllov/s.’ They knew 
no drill and acknowledged no discipline, but came on 
like a mob behind t^ieir ex-feudal cliiefs, just so far as 
they felt inclined to follow. But until the battle of 
Calatafimi showed their unfitness for warfare in the 
open field, great things were expected of them alike 
by friend and foe, and the rising of the Sicilian peas¬ 
ants had important military consequehces in the 
moral effect produced on the Neapolitans, mf)re 
particularly «n their too impressionable commanders. 

Before Garibaldi sailed from Quarto, there were 
already 24,864 regular troops in Sicily,* of whom nearly 
four-fifths guarded Palermo ^ ar\i^l its neighbourhood. 
Yet the aged Governor Castelcicala, who had fought in 
the English army at WateVloo, felt no security even 
withjn Palermo itself, after he knew |hat Garibaldi 
was in the island. On receiving the news of his landing 
on May ii, he had*wired the same day to Naples for 
more troops to be sent to Marsala by sea, in* order 
to co-operate with* General ^Landi in placing the 
invaders between two fires, j^s near as possible to 
the point of their disembarkation. The plan was 
'promptly accepted by King Francis and his ministers, 

t 

• Throughout Jhis book the nurffbers of the Neapolifcins are 
taken from Neapolitan ofiicial sources only. 
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and on May 11-12 a force under General Bonanno, 
three or four battalions strong, left Neapolitan waters 
for Marsala, wl^ere they were expected to land within 
twenty-four hours. But on May 14 they had not yet 
rounded Cape S. Vito, and as Garibaldi had long before 
escaped into the hills of Salemi, it was thought useless 
to send thdm further in pursuit of him. They were 
landed instead at Palermo to join the»immense force 
already protecting the capital. ^ 

Meanwhile General Landi, himself no less Ifelated 
than Bonanno, with whom he was»to have co-operated 
in catching the invaders near Marsala, waS slowly and 
half-heartedly moving away from his base at Palermo. 
He was seventy years of age, and followed his troops 
in a carriage. In six days they hac\ marched thirty 
miles, as far^ as Alcamo, where, on May 12, the aspect 
of their artillery, never seen before in the upland 
towns, struck a damp into ,the hearts ^f the patriots, 
who wofidered whether even Garibaldfi could fight 
against such terrible machines. That night they 
marched to Calatafimi, a squalid town built on the 
slopes of d hill, of wIAch the conical Summit was 
crowned by the, ruins of §, Saracen castle. In-ifivery 
epoch Ctilatafimi had been a position of strategic 
importance, because it commanded the junction of 
the high-roads from Trapani dhd Saldhii, which ran 
on through Alcamo to Palermo. *In i860 they were 
the only roads in that part of the island that could 
bear wheeled traffic?, 5» that if Garibaldi wished to 
advance di:Qect on the ctpital wjth his famous cannon, 
he must pass that way. • ^ 

Landi, when he re^^ched Calatafimi on the morning 
of the* 13th, was in coftimand of onl}’* one battalion 
besides ^ cavalry and artillery, but he was there 
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strengthened by two more battalions from Trapani, 
which had been sent thither by sea from Palermo in 
order to join him. The new-comers, ^ra^yn from the 
loth line and from the line regiment of the 8th Caccia- 
tori, under Major Sforza, raised Landi’s force to 3,000 
regular infantry, with a full complement of cavalry 
and guns. He was aware that Garibaldi lay at 
Salemi, eight miles to the south, but he was ignorant 
of his,numbers, and unable to obtain information 
owin^ to the hostility of the population. The dis¬ 
turbed state of the country-side daunted him to an 
unnecessary degree. Because the banditti were out 
on the road behind him, and had broken the electric 
telegraph and the semaphores communicating with the 
capital, he was already anxious about his base and his 
retreat on Palermo. He remained inactive in Calata- 
fimi until the 15th, sending off nervous reports to 
Castelcicala, who was scarcely less alarmed than he 
at the occup 5 ,tion of the roads and telegrapfis by the 
rebel bands. , 

On the morning of the 15th he heard that the enemy 
was moving "out of Salemi and' advancing towards him 
along the high-road by wg,y of Vitat The^choicc of 
three rational courses lay before him. Either he could 
assume the offensive and mipet them half-way ; or he 
could concentrate his/ battalions under his own eye 
for the defence of Calatafimi; or he could still retreat, 
inglorious but undei^^ated, on the capital—and indeed 
he declares that he received orders to do so that very 
morning fL'om Castelcicala. Hut not havirg the sense 
to adopt aijy one of these plans, he remained in the 
hill town under the .shadow of the old Saracen castle, 
while sendingrout portions flf his force in different 
directions ‘ to impose morally on the enemY,' as he 
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himself expressed it, by " marching about through the 
country-sMe/ With this object, the battalion of the 
8th CacciatoYi under Major Sforza occupied the high 
hill knowil as^the Pianto dei Romani wliereon the 
battle monument stands to-day ; it happened to be 
a good defensive position, though it had not# been 
selected for* that reasem.* 

From the afternoon of the r3th till Jthe morning of 
the decisive 15th of May, Garibaldi had remained in 
Salemi, Tlicre he rested his men, who were^made 
welcome in the monasteries and,private houses ; he 
had gim carriages hastily manufactured for his 
artillery : he procured pikes or muskets for those of 
the sqnadre who had come in unarmed ; and he 
caused himself to be a second time proclaimed Dic¬ 
tator of Sicily in the name of Victor Emmanuel, with 
more pomp and publicity than had attended the hasty 
and unnoticed proclamation by the Municipality of 
Marsala.* The ceremony of assuming t 1 i» Dictatorship 
at the iiiYitation of the Decurionato of Salemi was 
conducted in the .buildings of the old municipio, and 
(iaribaldi then showf^d Aiimself at the balcony above 
the stone loggia, to the enthusiastic populace in the 
little squ&.rc beJov/. The* men of Salemi completely 
lost their heaifj;s to the wonderful stranger. But, they 
were also prudently anxious to ascertain that the great 
King Vittorio was really supporting him, and shrewdly 
questioned him as to why he wore a red shirt instead 
of the ro5^al uniform. , . * 

♦ I have kept in my narr.tlive the rg>mantic name Pianto dci 
Pomani —‘ the wailini? of the IJomaiis ’—because Garibaldi and his 
men were struck with the name when they had \^n the battle, 
and believed the legend a Roman defeat there. But actually 
the name is a corrupt ItaliJn version of the Sicilian chianti di 
Rmmni —‘ the young vineyards of the Romano family.’ 
t 
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His first act after assuming the Dictatorship was to 
decree a conscription for all Sicily, which remained a 
dead letter. But the volunteer movement of sqtiadre 
was spreading, enhanced by reports set about by 
Sicilians of the Thousand deliberately exaggerating 
the number of the invaders, and by the oratory of La 
Masa, and of Father Paiitaleo, a friar of" the ncigh- 
bourht)od who ^attached himself to the person of the 
Dictator at Salemi. Pantaleo was a simple and whole- 
heart(?J enthusiast, who proved utterly fearless in 
battle, and in spite pf many subsequent opportunities 
to obtain wealth and position, lived and died true 
to his Franciscan vow of poverty. From Salemi on¬ 
wards the General made him welcome to his board. 
‘ Here,' he sald,^' is our new Ugo Bassi,' and related 
again how his own life had been saved in ’49 by the 
good priest Don Verita. He rebuked Gusmaroli and 
the more ill-conditioned members of his staff, who 
frowned to see a Churchman at their table,'and like 
bad boys showed the new-comer gross incivility when 
their master’s back was turned. 

On the 14th the General, accompanied by Tiirr, his 
chie.Laide-de-camp, rode out and surveyed the ground 
in the direction of Calatafimi, whither scoutiflg parties 
and spies were sent to watch ^le Neapolitcins. Finding 
that Landi would nob advance against Salemi, Gari¬ 
baldi had to choosb whether on the 15th he should 
himself attack the enemy, and cut open the direct road 
to the capital, or wllethcr he ^ihould take the tracks 
leading ejistward through St Ninfa ancj Corleone, 
whence he could eitlier mqve into the interior to 
play a waiting game, or approach Palermo by a cir¬ 
cuitous route ^through the rKOuntains. Sirtoci had 

at length found for him at the municipio a large map 

5 
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of Sicily, which he studied intently on the evening of 
the r4th/ It is probable that he had from the first 
decided th(^ bolder course of giving battle at once 
in order to win the prestige of victory, the only magic 
by which he could possibly be saved. But he always 
kept his own counsel on vital military issues, and at 
nightfall ofi the 14th the inhabitants of Salemi still 
feared that he would march off to thf^ east and leave 
them to Landi's vengeance. Even the Opneral's 
aides-de-camp asked themselves as they turfled to 

sleep, ' Where arc we going to-m®rrow ? ’ 

» 

Shortly before three o’clock on May 15 Garibaldi 
awoke and called to tlie aides-de-camp in the adjoining 
room. Bandi went in to take his orders. ‘ Look out 
of the wincjow,’ he said ; ‘ is it raining ? * ‘It has 
been,’ said Bandi, ‘ but now it is beautiful (un gran vel 
sereno)’ ‘ A good omen ! ’.said the Gj^eiieral, and rose 
from bed. • 

When the young officers ^lad made his cup of coffee, 
with which he always fortified himself for the day, 
four of thdhi were dispHtched on various errands, to 
waken Sirtori and Tiirr, and bid them rouse tho^my 
and order the march. Bandi alone remained with his 
chief. Garibrildi. who liy^ been walking up and»down 
the room, suddenly broke intb song.* The battered 
warrior of fifty-three, about to 2Lttack an enemy of 
vastly superior numbers in a contest in which defeat 
mt'.uiit death, san^ like -a lover going to meet his 
mistress, lyicausc he xfas abopt to have his heart’s 
desire. ‘ When the affairs of the fatherland go well,’ 
he explained to Bai^i, ‘ one must needs fie happy.’ 

Next moment the •bugle sounded the revcilU 
through the sleeping town, with musical variations 
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that held Garibaldi listening spell-bound. ‘ I like that 
riveilli / ' he said to Bandi. ‘ It fills me with a kind 
of melancholy or gladness, I don*t l^now, which. I 
remember I have heard it before, the morning of the 
day we conquered at Como. Run and fetch the bugler 
here.'*- The bugler, the only one in the Thousand, was 
soon in his presence, and said that he had* learnt it in 
last year's caiiipaign of the Alps, and that it was 
indeed ,the rSveille of Como. ' Good,' said Garibaldi. 
‘ Always sound that one. Do you understand ? Do 
not forget.’ 

In an hour’s time the little army had assembled at 
the top of the town, on the broad platform in the hill¬ 
side which form^, a natural parade ground outside the 
gate, in full view of the southern sea-boapd on which 
they were now to turn their backs for good. It was 
a spirited scenc^ Besides the armed squadre, the whole 
population oBSalemi had come to cheer them*on their 
way. All now knew that .they were going .to battle, 
and raising the song sung by ‘ the .volunteers of the 
Lombard Manara ’ at the siege (ff Rome (presumably 
MameH’s hymn), the Thonsapd began t/) wind down the 
northern road into the bottom of the deep valley up 
which they had to pass in ejij^lcr to rcack Vita. This 
valley, like nt’any ottiers that cleave tlie treeless 
Sicilian mountains, is itself filled with stone pine.s and 
cypresses, fruit-trees and leafy hedgerows, mingled 
with oriental aloe and cactus, axd ffe watered by a clear 
running stream besid^ its liife of poplar?. In the 
bloom of the early Sicilian summer, the vale, fresh 
from the las^ night’s rain, and sur^g over by the night¬ 
ingale at dawDe lay ready to dkhale its odours to the 
rising sun. Nature seemed in tuixe with the hearts' of 
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Garibaldi and his men. As the high-road began to 
mount th6 head of the valley towards Vita, the scene 
changed and became once more mountainous and 
treeless, tAougft the corn on the open hill-sides made 
their slopes show green in May. 

Rounding a hill the Thousand came suddenly into 
the bare and characterless streets of Vita, a village 
perched on the plateau or watershed dividing the 
streams that flow south towards Salemi from the 
streams which flow north towards Calatafimi^ The 
column halted in Vita, and thf men bought and 
stowed in their pockets oranges, lemon« and other 
food which served them well that hot afternoon. 
Garibaldi meanwhile rode on to explore the heights 
to the north-east. 

Later in the morning the marcfi was resumed. 
Proceeding along the road for nearJy a mile beyond 
Vita, they reached the northern edge of the water-shed, 
where the road dips down* into anotli^r valley. At 
this point, leaving the artillery on the high-road, they 
turned olf to the yght up a rough foot-track that leads 
to the top «f the noryi kice of the Pietralunga, a high 
hill on the summit of which they found Garibaldi and 
his staff Already seated. They were watching various 
bodies of Nca^)litan trocjps ‘ marching about through 
the countrv-side ’ between themselves and Calatafimi, 
particularly the 8th Cacciatori under Major Sforza, 
who happened at that moment to be on the top of 
the Pianto dei Romaryi, the high hill opposite to the 
Pietralunga, from which it was divided l^y a short 
but deep valley. 

Landi’s troops, sent out by him that nfoming from 
Calatafimi to ‘ impefse inorally upon the enemy,' had 
succeeded admirably in imposing on the squadre. The 
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Sicilians had withdrawn on to the hill-tops, some to the 
cast of Pietralunga and others to the west of the high¬ 
road, and disposed themselves to watch the battle, 
like spectators in a Greek theatre. Orlly some 200 of 
the squadre followed S. Anna of Alcamo into the thick 
of thafight, in support of Garibaldi's right wing. The 
remainder, perhaps 800 all told, fired off guns in the 
air and shouted^ on the hill-tops in the middle distance. 
As Enrico Cairoli wrote to his mother : ' The Sicilian 
bands«are not accustomed to our methods of fighting. 
They are brave bejiind defences, but have not the 
sang-froid to charge with the bayonet.' 

Sforza and his battalion of 8th Cacciatari were justly 
counted among the picked troops of the Neapolitan 
army. They were no cowards, and seeing before them 
on the Pietralunga, instead of the Piedmontese uni¬ 
forms they had feared to see, a number of men in plain 
clothes, not distinguishable at a distance from the 
squadre, and «tliers in red* shirts which the}^ took to 
be the red imiform of convicts broken loose from the 
galleys, Sforza and his men took hgart of grace, and 
fought that »day without any qi the foreboding of 
def^ felt on many subsequent occasions by their 
comrades engaged against Garibaldi. SforzSt had no 
orders to engage, but onl^j to * marqji about the 
country-side ’ > being,# however, an officer of a very 
different spirit from is dotard chief, who still lingered 
in Calatafimi, he determined on his own responsibility 
to sweep this riff-raff back to ^alomi. 

It was little past noon, aid the heat of the day 
was terrible. Garibaldi was ^still seated among some 
rocks of transparent talc which glitter on the summit 
of the Pietralunga, and near iiim waved the Italian 
banner. Close beneath him on the broad hill-side his 
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homely Thousand were ranged in order of battle in 
their companies, and the skirmishing line of the 
Genoese Carabineers was half-way down to the valley. 
On the sfeepe^: hill-side of the Pianto dei Romani 
opposite, he saw the well-arrayed Neapolitans in their 
bright uniforms. Behind them, as a background to 
the battle, the mountains above Alcamo, Segesta and 
Castellamarc by the northern sea reared their bare 
outlines on the horizon. No shot had* yet been fired, 
and the two armies watched each other acrciss the 
valley. Wlien, at length, Sforza'^s trumpets sounded 
the advance, Garibaldi bade his bugler blow the 
reveille of Como. The unexpected music rang through 
the noonday stillness like a summons to the soul of 
Italy. 

The Neapolitans began to descend* into the bottom 
of the valley to the banks of a small stream, the upper 
course of which lies through broken and rocky 
ground, ‘the lower part through a pleasant grove of 
poplars. ^They fired as they struggled across the 
stream and began to ascend the lower slopes of the 
Pietralunga. The s^ir^nishing line of ,the Genoese 
Carabineers at length opened fire with their rifl^sjmd 
laid sevei?al of tlie enemy Ibw. Then, by a spontaneous 
impulse, before the moment intended by Garibaldi, 
the leading companies ol* the Thousand leapt to their 
feet and dashed down the smooth but rapid slopes of 
the Pietralunga. At the sight of the avalanche above 
them, the skirmishers of the 8th Cacciatori halted, 
wavered and fled bach across the valley. ^ But they 
rallied round their supports on*the lower slopes of the 
Pianto dei Romani, and prepared to defend the hill, 
terrace by terrace add 3iard by yard. The Garibaldini, 
in .their turn crossing the stream, began to charge up 
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the heights in the face of a determined enemy. 
Throughout the heat of the early afternoon, for two 
hours or more, the battle raged, like a heath fire pain¬ 
fully ascending a hill under a gusty and Vav^ring wind. 

It ipay be well to analyse the military conditions of 
the storming of the Pianto dei Romani before nar¬ 
rating the dramatic incidents which finally decided 
its issue. Profeably the defenders outnumbered the 
assaikifn’ts of the hill in the proportion of five to three. 
With those of S. Anna’s squadre who took part in the 
battle, the Qaribaldini were about 1,200 men. Before 
the end of the fight some 2,000 Neapolitans were 
active^ engaged in defending the hill, f(jr although 
Landi himself remained in Calatafimi, he sent C)ut 
supports to Sfor^a the moment the firing began, till 
fourteen out of his twenty companies were actually 
taking part in the battle. His fears of the squadre in 
the neighboui;hbod, and his nervousness abcnit his 
line of retreat, induced him to keep the ^other six 
companies as a reserve in Calatafimi town. 

Besides their superiority in,nu/nbers, the defenders 
had a yet more marked superioritv in weapons. 
Every Neapolitan had an exbellent rifle. The smooth¬ 
bore muskets of the Thousand were sigljted for three 
hundred yards,, they frequently missed fire altogether, 
and there was such a scarcity of ammunition that 
some had only ten rounds. Consequently, except by 
the Genoese Carabineers, picl^edu marksmen armed 
with rifles,^ who kept up a tellfiig fire in front of the 
battle from beginning' to en^, there was very little 
shooting doite by the assailants, who were ordered by 
Garibaldi to reserve their fire ancf go in with the cold 
steel. Their slender stock of ammunition was not 
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exhausted at the end of the day. The weapon was 
the bayonet, the sight of which coming up from below 
at a few yards’ distance generally induced the Nea¬ 
politan rillemefi to seek ground higher up the hill. 

Two Neapolitan cannon were planted on the cast 
end of the Pianto dei Romani, apparently on the hill¬ 
side below 'the summit, and did considerable execu¬ 
tion. The antique artillery of the Thousand, under 
the able command of the Sicilian exile Giordano 
Orsini, was left on the high-road at the top of Vita 
plateau, to defend itself behind hastily constructed 
barricade against the enemy’s cavalry. ■* Only after 
the latter bad withdrawn could Orsini advance down 
the road, and, elevating his aim, fire a few shots with 
a high trajectory on to the top of the Pianto dei 
Romani, where they produced somd moral effect at 
the last critical moment. 

Both sides were well suited to their respective tasks: 
the well 'drilled Neapolitans to stand in cjose order and 
fire rifle volleys down the glacis of the hill-side ; and 
the Thousand, with tlie individual initiative and 
educated intelligenc*^ the best kind of volunteer, 
to fight in open order, rushing uphill singly or in 
groups fiVjm one tiny bifbf cover to the next.^ T'he 
circumstance^that rendered victory just possible for 
the attacking party was that,# although the slope of 
the Pianto dei Romani was fatally steep, level and 
open* with nothing on the greater part of its smooth 
surface but corn, vkie?^, beans afid flax, the peasantry 

• « 

* The principle of group rushes, subsequently used by the Prussian 
armies on a greater scale, is sometimes said to hav^ been invented 
by Garibaldi, whose rq^thod it certainly was. But in fact it 
invents itself whenever a foAie of intelligent air^ severally reliable 
mcji has to fight under certain conditions. 
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had made some terraces, at considerable distances one 
from another, and in lines neither definite nor con¬ 
tinuous, cutting them out of the soil and rock, or else 
building them up with rough-hewn ^'ston^es. Each 
ternice, though only two or three feet high, afforded 
a kin^i of shelter behind which the Garibaldini could 
crouch and suck lemons and recover breath, while 
they beckoned to comrades below to come up and 
form a party foV the next rush across the open. Along 
the teti^ace walls grew stray olive and fig trees, bushes 
of aloe and cactus, hedges of grey wormwood, with 
orange vetejj and multitudinous flowers and weeds 
adorning these breakwaters of the battle. 

Sometimes a terrace was held successfully by the 
Neapolitans, and the assailants thrust down again. 
Once a Garibaldtan banner was captured in hand-to- 
hand conflict. A Neapolitan sergeant of gigantic size, 
who soon afterwards deserted and fought in the 
Italian ranks.al Milazzo, headed a charge downhill, 
killed Schiaffino of Camogli, the bearded sea-captain 
who carried the banner, v^ounded Menotti Garibaldi 
in the hand, ,and tearing the fl^g^rom its staff carried 
it off in triumph.* If the Neapolitans had made 
mo~trequent charges of thi^ kind down the hill, they 
would have got more benefit from the immense 
superiority of their position. 

A principal feature of this, as of all Garibaldi's 
battles, was the degree to which his officers ex]f)oscd 
themselves. The General regarded courageous ex¬ 
ample as the most important of all rules in the leader¬ 
ship of volunteers. Bixio, on a white horse, seemed 

if 

* There is a dispute as to whether it the principal banner 
of the Thousand wprked for Garibaldi«in South America, or*only a 
tricolour extemporised for company leadersliip. 
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to be everywhere at once along the side of the steep 
ascent, leading on his battalion (ist to 4th companies), 
which, after forming the reserve on the Pietralunga, 
became th^ lefi? wing of the attack when the battle 
was joined in earnest. One of the very few mounted 
officers on the Italian side in this battle, he washable 
also to pay flying visits to Garibaldi, to warn him in 
vain against exposing a life, the loss of which would 
mean instant disaster to the hopes of Ithly, and exter¬ 
mination for the Thousand. Garibaldi, wrapfjyid in 
his ptmcio, had descended slowly from the Pietra¬ 
lunga on foot, carrying his sheatfied swqjrd over his 
shoulder. As he ascended the Pianto dei Romani he 
drew the sword and began to lead the foremost rushes. 
All that his staff could do was to attempt to form a 
living shield for him in front and fieftik wherever he 
walked. In* the performance of this duty Elia, the 
sailor of Ancona, fell desperately wounded with a 
Imllet iiiithe mouth which Vould oth^ryise have hit 
the General, as Garibaldi gratefully acknowledged. 
At another moment it wa!i Sirtori who saved him, 
when he wa.s surroundec^ with the banner^in his hand. 
‘ It was the best moment of my life,’ wrote the 
reserved and stoical Chie> of Staff, after statiffgfThe 
fact in a letter to his brother. 

The heat of the ascent was^terrible^ thirst r^ged. 
The enemy grew more numeroTj.s above, as fresh 
suppcJtts arrived and drew together in ever closer 
order as the concentric aftack narrowed towards the 
top of the hill. On th^ other hand, the ranks of the 
foremost assailants grew thinner as they Counted ; 
already about a hundreci had been hit, iw^hile many 
of the less heroic lingered in the valley or lower down 
the hill, fatigued, discouraged, and cosily dropping 
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behind out of a movement in open order on llie broad 
mountain-side. To experienced eyes the battle 
seemed lost. Bixio, the second bravest man in the 
Thousand, said to Garibaldi what oHiersGuay have 
thought, but no one else could say to him : ‘ General, 
I fea^;- we ought to retreat.’ Garibaldi looked up as if 
a serpent had stung him. ‘ Here we make Italy or 
die,’ he said. Phrases of so solemn an order were not 
often in Garibaldi’s mouth, and this one was no 
flourish of rhetoric, but expressed the bare truth of 
the political and military situation. Garibaldi was a 
cunning olcj guerilla, who knew well how to retreat, 
dodge, and circumvent, but he perceived that on this 
day of all days in his life retreat would bring worse 
disaster on his cause and country than an honoured 
death upon the*field. Retreat would be the certain 
prelude to destruction for all the Thofisand in an 
ignominious man-hunt, and would cut off the chance 
he still saw,above him ‘on the hill-top of a bare 
victory, the key to the rapid conquest of the whole 
island and of the mainlaitd after. Once beaten, the 
Neapolitan ^troops would Ipse^ their imrale. The 
squadre on the heights round, and with them, as it 
weT^ all Sicily and Italy, Ivere waiting to take their 
cue from this skirmish. Onwards lay the only path to 
Palermo, to Naples, t^ Ronle. 

His spirit bore Urphill the fainting battle. On the 
extreme right, where the ascent is less steep nckr the 
head of the valley, tke 7th company under Benedetto 
Cairoli, aided by those squadr^ who had consented to 
follow S. !Anna into the battle, pressed llard on the 
enemy’s left wing. Young foirico Cairoli, and three 
other students of Pavia, rushed fxi on the Neapolitan 
battery and csfptured one of the cannon. 
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At length Garibaldi found himself standing under 
cover of the last terrace below the summit of the 
Pianto. With him stood about 300 men, the largest 
group of fhose* still left in the firing line, including 
Bixio, Tiirr, and the remnant of his staff, most of the 
surviving Carabineers, and the students of Bavia. 
A few yards overhead, on the top of a steep bank, the 
enemy’s immensely superior forces were ranged in 
close order, firing down in regular v(?lleys, but for¬ 
tunately too high. They were so close that Gartbaldi’s 
companions could hear the Neapolitan officers order¬ 
ing their men to aim lower. At one moment the 
charge was sounded above, and if the Neapolitans 
had come on with a rush, they must have swept the 
slender line of patriots down the hill by sheer force 
of gravity. But the charge was sourfded in vain. 

Here, under the partial cover of the last terrace. 
Garibaldi remained, for a quarter of an hour as it 
seemed io some present, resting his m§n before the 
final rush^ and waiting for stragglers to come up. 
During this interval Bandi and many others fell 
beneath the volleys,, aijd began to drag themselves 
down the hill a^ain towards a hut in the valleyjvhere 
the wouifded collected a.^ by instinct, with none to 
care for them jince the numerous doctors were fighting 
in the front. * t # 

Under the bank near the hill-1»p the young men, 
man/of them the General’s closest intimates, pressed 
round him: ‘ Genera^ they said, ‘ what are we to 
do ? ’ * Italianiy qui h^ogna morire * (‘ Italians, here 
we must die ’), he answered, aJhd went about among 
the groups encouraging them for the latft rush with 
words, more stirring dhiyi any sure promise of victory. 

Meanwhile the Neapolitans abovet though they 
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could not be induced to charge, were conducting the 
defence with an angry ferocity of purpose. Some of 
them ran short of ammunition, and plucking up 
stones and earth began to hurl them*do\^ the bank. 
Garibaldi happened to be leaning forward with his 
head, bent towards the ground, when lie was hit on 
the back by a large stone. Canzio of Genoa, his future 
son-in-law, who was standing next to him, used after¬ 
wards to tell liow he heard the thud of the stone, and 
next^xAoment saw Garibaldi spring to his full height, 
his eyes kindling their strange lights, and heard him 
cry out,' Oime on. They are throwing stones. Their 
ammunition is spent.* He dashed up the bank sword 
in hand and his men after him against the serried 
ranks, who in fact had not spent the whole of their 
ammunition. No one ever pretended to remember 
what happened at the top of the bank, but when the 
red madness of battle subsided the victors became 
aware of th^ Neapolitan^ streaming in flight across 
the plateau of the summit, and rushing headlong down 
the other side of the hill Into the valley that divides 
the battle-field from Calatafmj. And here, on the 
h eight s of the Pianto dci Romani, where the monu- 
ment stands to-day, the Italians, in an ecstasy of 
love and veneration, pressed round their chief and 
father. c «> ‘ 

Utterly spent with thirst, heat, and fatigue, the 
victors lay panting on the hill-top, and as they 6ooled 
themselves in the brteze of evening, watched the lines 
of fugitives winding across f^ie deep valley and up 
the hill to Calatafimi^own. From one point in the 
ravine across which the Neapolitans fled could be 
seen the lonely temple of Segf^ta* diminished to a toy 
by distance, bit none the less majestic in the harmpny 
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of its perfect proportions. On the morrow many of 
the Thousand, tired as they were with battle, went 
three miles out of their way iiiL) the wilderness to 
admire thfs syAibol of the wealth, art, and dignity 
of the men who once inhabited that poverty stricken 
island. 

The loss on the victorious side amounted to thirty 
killed and upwards of a hundred severely wounded— 
probably a larger loss than that of the enemy. Nearly 
fifty more had been slightly wounded, but in<»st of 
these, including Sirtori and Mengtti Garibaldi, con¬ 
tinued at their posts. Of all the cities of Italy Genoa 
claimed the heaviest losses ; both Bixio and Canzio 
wrote that she had fifty-four wounded. The sufferers 
were carried first to miserable quarters in Vita, whence 
some were moved to Salemi, Calatafiibi, and Alcamo, 
being taken *from place to place in the small country 
carts, gay with mediaeval carving and colour, that 
form a peculiar feature of Sicilian life. The wounded 
fared ill, for the Italian doctors, after doing all they 
could for a day, ^marched*on in the ranks to take 
Palermo, and the SiciJiajis among whom the wounded 
were left had no great resources either of material or 
of skill. ^ 

Several dear comrades were lost to Garibaldi by 
the day of Calatafirni. Besides the .good seaman 
Schiaffino, his friend and aide-de-camp Montanari 
was ^one, a stern and somewhat impracticable Re¬ 
publican idealist of*thf old schftol, who in '49 had 
followed him from Rome to San Marino apd thence 
to the sanef-dunes north of Ravenna, where at Gari- 
baldi’s express command he had parted <rom Anita 
and hjmself. Struck di. Calatafimi, Montanari died 
at Vita on June 6 after the amputation of his leg. 
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The staff was also deprived for a time of the services 
of Bandi, Elia, and young Manin, though all three 
eventually recovered. Luigi Biffi, a boy of thirteen, 
whose Alpine home Garibaldi had frefcd the year be¬ 
fore, and who had come among the Thousand, lay 
dead, on one of the terraces of the Pianto. 

When darkness fell, the victors slept on the hard- 
won summit, and dreamed of home and of ttiose who 
would hear of this day’s work in Hie cities of Italy. 
And tihe stars shone down on them and on their leader, 
who wrapped his puncio round him and turned to 
sleep like a#child. 

But in Calatafimi there was terror and confusion 
that night. The defeated troops had fought bravely, 
but now they kfiew that it was indeed Garibaldi and 
his men with whom they had to deal, and that there 
was only too much truth in the tales told of him in 
every Neapolitan barrack-room for eleven years past. 
Their demoralisation was completed by the belief, 
fostered by Major Sforza' that Landi had betrayed 
them in that he had neverrslv-)wn his face on the 
P ianto dei Romani, and absurd stories were soon 
afloat of his having been* bribed by the •invaders. 
The imhappy old man was bewildered ^by the events 
of the day which liCfhad done so little to control. 
That evening he ponned a dispatch to Castelcicala in 
Palermo, of which tlie first words, ‘ Help ! Prompt 
help ! * indicated at feast some ^intention of yet making 
good the ^formidable position of Calatafimi hill and 
town against a foe still greaHy inferior in force. The 
dispatch bf^asted that they had ‘ killed the great 
captain of the Italians,’ who^e name he seemed 
afraid to write down, and announced more truthfully 
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that they had ‘ taken his flag.' The letter was 
waylaid on the road by the Sicilian bands and brought 
into the Qai^ibrj^dian camp, where its odd accoimt of 
a battle, which the author had not himself witnessed, 
caused mingled indignation and merriment. 

But when night had fallen Landi abandone'd all 
idea of furtlier resistance, fearing as he tells us that 
his communications would be cut bp the rising of 
the country-side, and alarmed by a certain shortage 
of food and ammunition. He had also, as he declares, 
received previous orders to retreat* on Palermo, which 
he ought, if we judge by his own account, to have 
obeyed that morning instead of allowing Sforza to 
become entangled in a conflict with the enemy. Now 
that the battle was over he was umifirved by defeat, 
and unable ,any longer to rely on the morale of his 
beaten soldiers. For all these reasons together he 
doteriuined to retreat on tiie capitaLi At midnight 
the Neapolitans evacuated Calatafimi, "^and reached 
Alcamo at* two in the morning of May 16. Thence, 
after a few hourj? rest, they made a forced march 
on Partinico, where ^ttih inhabitants fell on them. 
In that l^st vemlctta of tjie old blood-feud bcs^tv^Len 
Neapolitan soldiery and Sicilian people, the horrors 
perpetrated oa both sidoe left ghastly traces which 
a few days later sickened the sfoses of‘Garibaldi and 
his Ngrtherners, when they marched by the charred 
remnants of houses and of hujnan bodies. From 
Partinico Landi’s mer? fled on at evening by the 
moimtain rv»ad through^^ontelgpre, near which town 
the exhausted army was again attacked by local 
squadre, and lost pa^t of its baggage. At dawn of 
May ly they dragged ^themselves intio Palermo in 
sorry plight, a living assm'ance to the delighted 
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populace that Garibaldi was indeed in the island, 
and no less formidable in fact than in legend. Landi 
had traced back in a little over twent j^-foi^r hours the 
thirty-five miles of road that divided Calatalimi from 
the capital, which it had taken him a whole week to 
travtee on the way out. 

On May i6, from the town of Calatafimi, Garibaldi 
sent a messafje to Rosolino Pilo, with whom his 
commynications were now opened up along the 
route*" of Landi’s retreat. He announced his victory, 
and bade Pilo kindle beacon fires along the crests of 
the mountains surrounding the Conca d’Oro, to be 
a sign to the inhabitants of Palermo to lift up their 
eyes to the hills, where their friends were already 
gathering in strength, and whence they would soon 
descend to bay the enemy in his last Jair. A few 
days after the battle, the authority of the Dictator 
was acknowledged in alniost all Western Sicily, save 
in the garrisl'jned capital and its Conca d’Oro, where 
men watching the hill-fires night by nighty were con¬ 
sumed with a silent fury of expectation.* 

• « I ‘ 

* In Trapani, loo, there wat* a Neapolitan garrison, but its power 
diffticn. extend as far as Monte S.,Giuliano. • 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE MOUNTAINS ROUND PALERMO 

t 

* One had need to be a lion-fox and have luck on one’s Lide.’— 
Carlyle, Prench Revohition, III. bk. i. chap, iv. 

E ven before the battle of CalatafimiIt had been 
determined at Court to withdraw the incom¬ 
petent Castelcicala from the governorship of Sicily, 
and to send out in his stead a viceroy with plenary 
powers, distinguished by the lofty title of the King’s 
altei^ ego, or ‘ other self.’ Among the impressionable 
populations of the south, this new move might have 
done much to counteract the spell cast over them by 
Garibaldi’^ name, if it had been possible to find a 
man with sufficiclit prestige and ability to fill the 
part. There was onlf one such man in tAe kingdom. 
Filangieri, was hrummoned* from his retiremenr to-a 
Council of State held at Naples on May 14, at which 
the cx-ministdr had the ••satisfaction of hearing his 
reactionary rivals join with tliejr royal master in 
imploring him to forget the past and to go once more 
to save Sicily and thji kingdom, ^ut Filangieri would 
not go. He had advised reform and friendship with 
Piedmont, *his advice ^lad bo^n rejected," and the 
consequences which he fjad prophesied h^d occurred. 
He refused to try mend what his opponents had 

• « 

•See Map V., ICnvirons of Palermo, at the end of the book. 

! 801 
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marred, pleaded age and ill-health, and was deaf to 
the King's repeated entreaties. ( But when Ischitella, 
and, it is said, Nunziantc, had in turn declined to go, 
“%nd the difficulty of finding an aUer (fgo became 
pressing, Filangieri so far relented in his Achillean 
wratji as to advise the sending of a most incompetent 
Patroclus, Ferdinando Lanza.J 

General Lanza was a Sicilian, aged seventy-two, 
who had served in his native island as Filangieri's 
Chief,df Staff, and was best remembered as a source 
of innocent merriment to Palermo, where he had 
tumbled do;vn with his horse on a rainy King’s birth¬ 
day, and soused his magnificent review uniform in 
some particularly ample puddles. It was an accident 
that might have happened to anyone, but it had 
seemed specially appropriate when it befell Lanza, 
and the announcement that he was now returning 
as the King's alter ego caused more amusement than 
alarm among, the Sicilian Rebels. • 

On May i6 he sailed to Palermo, in time to witness 
the entry next morning of' Landi's beaten troops and 
the general panic that ensue(J op the newc of Calata- 
fimi. Thoroughly unnerved by a situation that was 
ihTIact serious enough, he iDegan on 'May 17 to send 
home alarmist reports. ‘ The city,’ he wrote, * is in 
great* ferment,, and haf» a sinister appearance. ... A 
rising seems immiinent. All the villages round 
Palermo are in arms, and are only waiting f6r the 
arrival of the band* of foreigner^' to break into the 
city.' t 

The alter ego waveifed between two plans of cam¬ 
paign whick had been discussed in high quarters at 
Naples. The first plan, whicji to hold Palermo 
and send out'strong columns to take the offensive 
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against Garibaldi, was favoured by the King, by 
Nunziante, and by the majority of the Council. But 
Filangieri Jiad j^ut on paper a rival policy, namely, 
to leave a garrison in the Castellamare fortress, well 
victualled and in touch with the fleet; evacuate the 
rest of the capital; send the troops thus set fiee to 
join with the garrisons of Girgenti and Messina ; 
make a real occupation with these forpes of the east 
and centre of the island ; proclaim Liberal reforms, 
and when time was ripe return upon Palermo'as he 
himself had done in 1849. » 

Filangieri’s plan apj)ears to have been it misreading 
of the actual conditions of i860 by the false analogy 
of 1848--49. If once the Neapolitans had left Palermo, 
Cavour would have seen that they n^vcr came back. 
The abandonment of the capital before the mere 
terror of Garibaldi's name would have meant a blow 
to their prestige in Sicily wliich only Fijangieri himself 
could pdssibly have made good. And as he refused 
to execute, his own i)lan, th<^ proposal of it only served 
further to confuse and weaken the mind of his 
nominee Lknza, win), while actually concentrating 
his troops for a defence of ^Palermo, argued aniwrote 
in favour of a retreat to Messina. No real confidence 
was placed by the King./n his alter ego, even a^t the 
moment of his departure fri)m Naples. *His ' plenary ’ 
power’s were in practice as restricted as those of former 
governors of the island. Indeed, as early as May 18, 
General Nunziante Avae skit to‘*Palermo to see that 
he assumed the offcnsil'e against Garibaldi, who was 
already drawing near the capital. 

Popular Italian art usually represent^ the Thousand 
as a number of well-shaved and well-appointed young 
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men in military gaiters, smart ,kepi§, and dean red 
shirts. Such, no doubt, was the impression produced 
at certain moments by some of the regiments of 
volunteers who joined Garibaldi latfer in the year, 
but the Thousand, when they marched on after a 
day's rest in Calatafimi town, presented an appear¬ 
ance more resembling that of a Boer’ com mando 
towards the (jlose of the South African war. After 
their scramble up the Pianto dei Romani, the plain 
clotliLs in which nine-tenths of them were dressed 
were falling off therp in rags, their bools were dropping 
to pieces, many limped painfully along, and many 
had head or limb bandaged. Before they stormed 
Palermo at the end of the month, forced marches, 
sleepless nights^ and exposure on the mountains to 
semi-tropical rains and sun had reduced them to 
veritable scarecrows. 

But if their legs were weary, their hearts were 

light, not indeed with tlie assurance of vicvory, but 

with the sense that thev were enviable, above all 

Italians, that their unique campaign was poetry 

made real.’*^ After CalatafiKii ,+hey knew that they 

least avoided fiasco, and that even if they now 

died with Garibaldi they would be well refhembercd 

in tl^e annals of the cause. ^ While maqy, like Sirtori, 

had never bargainedr for more than a good death, 

some began to complain that they had been enticed 

by false reports as to the fighting power of the 

Sicilian rebels. Others shaijcd* the now confident 

hopes of the native populatidi. But all ^like, seeing 

that Garibaldi was aifiong tl;iem and was well pleased 
* 

* * Cara Mammina, t’assicuro cljc <!^esta spddizione fe cosi 
poetica . . writes Enrico Cairoli. Such expressions are 6 onstant 
in letters and memoirs of the Thousand. 
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with them after the battle, were happy in a situation 
characteristically summed up by Bixio, who said 
to his battalion, ‘ We shall soon be either in Palermo 
or in hell ’*{a Palermo od alV Inferno). 

On the sunny morning of May 17, Garibaldi and 
his men marched out of Calatafimi, crossed the vp.lley 
of the Freddo, and ascended the high-road to the city 
of Alcamo, built on a ridge which overlooks the gulf 
of Castcllamare. In the cornfields outride the town, 
men and women fell on their knees as he passed.* J'heir 
primitive minds could not fail to attach some idea of 
supernatural power to any greatly admired object, 
but with the help of Father Pantaleo the Dictator 
found a means of diverting this embarrassing idolatry 
from himself into its natural channels, without losing 
the help of popular sup^erstition for his own and his 
country’s cahse. He consented to assume the part of 
crusader sanctified by religion, as the champion of the 
Sicilian dergy and people against the*foreign tyrant. 
When the Thousand entered Alcamo, they were led to 
the principal church, where? Father Pantaleo awaited 
them. The.Dictafor kn^t while the friar J)lessed him, 
crucifix in hand. 


Garibaldi, who was at •this time of his life^om?^ 
where in process between dbism and pantheism ^ had \ 
no belief in tfie supernathralT^t hisjSvEerpretation 
of nature was that of a mystic* rather than of a 
materialist. Strongly anti-clerical, he was not by 


temperament anti-r^li^ious. H® wished to see the 
world purified of pries^, but he regarded Christ as 
the greatesft of mankind, who had delArered his 
brothers from slavery. In North and Central Italy, 


where the Church was,predominantly anti-national, 
he would not participate in ceremonie? conducted by 
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priests. But finding himself suddenly transferred to 
an atmosphere where democracy and patriotism were 
religious, and where the priest urged the people 
forward on the path of political liberty/ he was at 
once impelled by instinct and drawn by policy to join 
in t{ie forms of popular emotion. The rest of the 
Thousand, less simple than he in his cqualitarian love 
of mankind, did not share his feelings of fraternity 
with the Sicilians, of whom for the most part they 
ente^;tcaned a low opinion. They were not therefore 
influenced as he was by the emotional atmosphere 
around tliepi, and looked on with mingled feelings at 
an ‘ outburst of mysticism ’ which they recognised as 
genuine on the part f)f their chief. 

After the religious ceremony, the Dictator applied 
himself to political business. On the advice of 
Crispi, who was now appointed Secretary of State, 
he instituted the office of Governor with specified 
civil powers.^ There was altimatcly to be a Governor 
for each of the twenty-four districts of the island, 
and for the present Baron S. Anna, who had fought 
so well at Calatafimi, was i\ominated foi* his native 
district of Alcamo, and Don Alberto Mistretta for the 
aistrici of Mazzara, both of which were akcady de¬ 
pendent on Garibaldi for the maintenance of public 
order. At the. same t^pe he decreed the abolition for 
all Sicily of the mqcino, or excise on ground corn, a 
concession demanded by the peasants as the condition 
of their support, bwt destined bpfore long to prove 
embarrassing to the Dictator’s finance, since the 
macino supplied half the annual revenue. 

On May i8 the Thousand made their first long 
day’s march sfnee the battle. Leaving Alcamo, they 
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followed the high-road eastward across the uneven 
lowlands that decline towards the gulf of Castellamare, 
cut by water-courses, and covered with vines and 
corn. Thtty iitirried through the broad, mile-long 
street of Partinico, to escape from the unsavoury 
evidence of mutual carnage and cruelty which marked 
the track oi Landi's retreat through a hostile popula¬ 
tion. Immediately outside the town they took the 
road to the right, abandoned the plairf and mounted 
to the hamlet of Borgetto that hangs with its^ fruit 
gardens on the edge of the first steep ascent. There 
Bixio’s battalion, composing the rearguard ^bivouacked 
amid the clamour of nightingales. But the vanguard 
pushed on up the higli-r(jad, by the side of a gorge 
of Alpine proportions on their left, until at nightfall 
they reached the lop of the pass of^Renda. There 
they encaifiped on the water-vshed dividing the 
streams that irrigate the Conca d’Oro of Palermo 
from thcise that flow westward to Pattinico and the 
gulf of Castellamare. The desert spot wliere they lay 
down to sleep was called the altipiano of Renda, a 
flat plain aiew hundrec^ yards long by thp side of the 
road, enclosed by knolls of grey rock. Here their 
headquarters were fixed chiring three days ofUlmost 
ceaseless rain, to which they were exposed without 
tents, coats, or other sht;lter, ^t a height of Ibout 
2,000 feet above the sea.* 

On* the morning of May 19, during a respite from 
the downpour, the .Thousand for the first time saw 
Palermo. A few hundrtyi yards beyond their camping- 

* Henceforth use the last twfc maps in the book. .The altipiano, 
clearly distinguishable, ^ now under vines, but in i860 was 
uncultivated, as I was told bf a local peasant wly claimed to have 
lived there ail his life, viz. since 1850, 
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ground at Renda, the road, after passing between a 
group of grey-snouted crags, suddenly comes to the 
' edge of the mountains, and there, as if startled by the 
sudden glory of the prospect disclosed, takes a rapid 
turn aside and then plunges steeply down to Pioppo. 
From this high vantage point, known as Misero- 
cannone, the Thousand became aware oh the theatre 
of mountains, from Monte Grifone round to Monte 
Cuccio, on the middle part of which they themselves 
stood*; while down below, enclosed between these 
stately barriers and the sea, was spread the Conca 
d’Oro itself A one vast grove of oranges, lemons, olives, 
and cactus, the magnificent legacy to modern times of 
the Arab methods of irrigation. There, like a rich 
jewel set in the * shell of gold,' lay Palermo on the edge 
of the azure set!; and there in the harbour rode the 
warships of Naples and of various other nations, set to 
watch the issue of this wild adventure, for news of 
which all th,e world was Waiting. In plain and city, 
that seemed asleep and dreaming in the peaceful dis¬ 
tance, a disanned population was chafing in frantic 
expectation of their iurival, and 21,000 soldiers with 
artillery, fortresses, and aU the panoply of war, stood 
ready to guard the city frotn their assault. "Who were 
they, a band of forlorn and hungry watchers on the 
mountain tops, that they siiould take a capital from 
a kingdom's army ^nd fleet ? 

To advance direct on Palermo and attack such a 
garrison in face would be cerlam destruction. Gari¬ 
baldi's only chance was to ma^ce such skilful use of the 
screen of mountains aS to be able to conceal the weak¬ 
ness of his force and to effect a rush into the city at 
some ill-guarded point. If once lie and his Thousand 
could appear in the heart of the city, the population 
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would rise and fight in the streets as in 1848, and so 
place the invaders on something a little nearer equality 
with the immense forces of the Neapolitan garrison. 

The pc&,ks, midges, and long, deep valleys of the 
mountains, among which Garibaldi from May 19-26 
gradually worked out this the supreme military,prob¬ 
lem of hisilife, resemble in size, shape, and general 
character the highest part of the English Lake 
District. It may give some notion cK the character 
of the ground to imagine the hiUs between Ifeivell5m 
and Scafell with all their water-courses dried up, 
and instead of an universal and ufid5dng plenty of wet 
grass and moss and bracken spread between one preci¬ 
pice and the next, a sparse and short-lived crop of 
green herbs and bright-coloured flowers filling the 
interstices of the grey rocks after the asphodels of 
spring are v^ithered, with here and there an underwood 
of aloe and cactus, and in valley bottoms a sudden 
wealth pf olives and fruit-^rees in sdme rocky Eden 
loud with nightingales. 

The roads in this region Vere very few, and a small 
and mobile, force,* prepared to abandon it^ cannon and 
traverse the wildest recesses of the hills, with the aid 
of the inliabitaifts as guides, spies, and transpoilfageitts 
might, under a great leader, achieve some masterpiece 
of strategy. *Calatafimi "had ^een a soldier's ] 5 attle, 
though the soldiers had fought with the spirit breathed 
into them by their general on the field itself ; but the 
entry into Palermo.was rendered possible only by the 
genius of the man who was as cunning in war as he was 
brave in battle. 

Half-way along the Jiigh-road between Renda and 
the capital, almost at the foot of tlief hills and close 

II 
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above the orange groves of the Conca d'Oro, lies 
Monreale, famous for its Norman cathedral encrusted 
with the most magnificent mosaics in Europe. It was 
so strongly occupied by an advancd guard of the 
garrison of Palermo that to storm it would have cost 
the Thousand more than they could afford as the price 
of a mere outwork to the enemy’s main position. 
Although Garibaldi was ready to dare anything, he 
was equally determined to waste nothing. If he spent 
his Thousand prematurely, he would be a beggar 
indeed. If, however, the few hundred squadre whom 
Rosolino Pilo was keeping together in the hills, could 
occupy precisely those heights at the foot of which 
Monreale lay, its garrison would then be forced to 
retreat. Garibaldi at Renda, and Pilo three miles 
north at Sagana, were in close communication, and it 
was agreed between them that Pilo should advance 
from Sagana to support his outposts at the Monastery 
of S. Martino, a vast edifice buried in the heart* of those 
wild vaUeys. Using S. Martino as his headquarters, 
Pilo was to occupy in force the heights to the south¬ 
east of the monastery, especiaPy the hill of^he Castel- 
laccio, an old ruined castle visible from afar as it 
towers above Monrealc. Garibaldi supported this 
movement by a reconnaissance along the high-road 
through Pioppo, but the bulk of the Thousand re¬ 
mained on the heights near Renda until the result of 
Pilo’s operation should be known. 

The Neapolitans, 'however, - di J not wait to be 
attacked. courageous Swk)s officer, Colonel Von 
Mechel, with an energetic subordinate, the Neapolitan 
Major Bosca,' had been sent by Lanza with 3,000 men 
to strengthen the garrison ci Monreale. On the 
morning of May 21 they took the offensive, pushed a 
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column along the road against the skirmishers of the 
Thousand, and drove them back along the flanks of 
the mountains from Lenzitti through Pioppo village, 
back on t*o thtf heights of Misero-cannone and Renda. 
In this affair, in the Vallecorta, was killed Piediscalzi, 
the spirited leader of tJie Albanians of Piana dei.Greci, 
many of whom were now fighting side by side with the 
Garibaldini. 

Meanwhile two other columns were Sispersing Pilots 
bands in the mountains overhead. One columtimoved 
up the San Martino valley to occupy the monastery, 
while another from Monrcale climbed tke steep hiUs 
of Castellaccio and Giardinello, and before the squadre 
were aware that they were the attacked instead of the 
attackers, fired down upon them as they stood on the 
lower Neviera hill. Pile, who hafi seated himself 
among some rocks to write a letter to Garibaldi asking 
for help, was shot dead with the pen in his hand, and 
his men* fled over the mountains. , 

The brp-ve Sicilian and Italian patriot, who thus died 
on the eve of t^ie consummation of his life's work, 
would readily have ^clsjiowledged that, in his own and 
Mazzini's cyes,^the real object of his mission to Sicily 
had already been accom'plished when Garibaldi had 
landed at Mejrsala. Yet bis defeat and death at 
the moment a severe blow to Ihe cause, and not only 
checked the advance but endangered the position of 
the Thousand. For the camp at Renda, high placed 
though it was, lay*in^ hollow bf the mountain-tops, 
and now that the Neapolitans had disposed of Pilo's 
force, they might at any nloment appear on the 
heights commanding Renda from th« north-east. 
Garibaldi was therfefoE^ obliged, as tjie result of the 
figfiting on May 21, to shift his camp without delay. 
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Thus compelled to abandon the Partinico-Monreale 
road by which he had first approached the capital, the 
General determined to move across country, to the 
other great road connecting Palermo with the interior, 
which runs to Corleone through Parco and Piana dei 
Greci. He would there enter upon a new sphere of 
operations in the mountains to the south-bast of the 
Conca d’Oro, which were already occupied by squadre 
under La Masa more numerous than those that had 
followed Pilo. Immediately after the battle of Calata- 
fimi, the Dictator bad wisely detached La Masa to 
travel through the island and rouse the people to 
arms. Unlike other Sicilians of the Thousand—such 
as Carini, Orsini, and Calvino—La Masa had no 
marked military talent, but he haf influence as an 
orator and ability as an organiser, and was well fitted 
xo play the part of a Sicilian Danton. With less than 
half a dozen comrades, he made a dangerous cross¬ 
-country journey from Calatafimi through disti'icts still 
infested by police andcompagni d'armi, through Rocca- 
mena and the precipices and forests of Ficuzza, till he 
reached the more open country of Mezzojuso and Villa- 
frate. . In that region and sdong the coast from Ter¬ 
mini to Bagheria, he was known and trusted S.s a local 
man and a leader of 1848. His appearance among his 
own people dispersed ^their fears and uncertainties, 
and he was able to'-dissipate a strange rumour that 
Garibaldi had not really landed at Marsala at all, but 
was being personated by a Po^e. In a few days he 
formed a camp of some 3,000 s^adre at Misilmeri and 
Gibilrossa, and extended his outposts and lit signal 
fires at night' on the top of Monte Grifone. He was 
much indebted to the patriotism of the citizens of 
Termini, who, in spite of the Neapolitan garrison 
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holding the fort and bombarding their town, supplied 
his camp at Gibilrossa with men, food and such arms 
and ammunition as they could provide. Garibaldi's 
desire to*get into touch with La Masa’s squadre was 
one of his principal objects in moving from Renda to 
Parco. , 

This difficult operation, to be effected in the face 
of the enemy occupying Pioppo and Monreale, was 
carried out with secrecy and success *bn the night of 
May 21-22. It was necessary to march round head¬ 
waters of the Oreto across the stony and desolate 
moor in which it rises, some m&es above the groves 
of the Conca d’Oro. Starting along the road that leads 
back from Misero-cannone towards San Giuseppe Jato, 
the Thousand turned off it after two and a half miles, 
at a solitary and deserted toll-bar hcAise (Catena), and 
began to crbss the moor, at a height of some 2,400 feet, 
by a bridle track so marshy in some places and so rocky 
in othess as to be difficult Walking evei^on a fine day, 
and almost impassable on that dark and windy night 
when torrents of rain seemed to carry the groimd 
from under their fe^t. Not a soldier but fell,’ wrote 
one who made the march. ' I fell thrice, many others 
ten or a dozen times.* Thus they stumbled arid rolled 
in single file along a path oi much the same general 
character as ihe passage*of th(| Esk Hause in Cumber¬ 
land, from the top of the Sty Hoad to the top of the 
Ros^ett Gill Pass. Close above them to the right, un¬ 
seen in the darknesis, ^efe the precipices of Carpaneto 
and Moarda. But tht^rlocal guides were faithful and 
competent*, walking with Garibaldi in front to feel out 
the invisible way, and on the early momkig of May 22 
the Thousand, soakfed, bruised and utterly exhausted, 
many of them without shoes on their feet, staggered 
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down into Parco, where they were made heartily 
welcome to all the food and fire that the inhabitants 
could supply. The cannon, left near the toll-bar house 
during the hours of darkness, were dismounted, and 
next day slung on poles and carried by Sicilian moun¬ 
taineers along the same path which the infantry had 
traversed during the night. By this difficult march 
Garibaldi had ^iven the slip to Von Mechel at Mon¬ 
reale and gained a full two days' respite. 

The« small town of Parco lies at the foot of the 
mountains, on the yery edge of the Conca d'Oro. 
Straight abo»"e its roofs the Cozzo di Crasto rises to a 
height of about 2,000 feet above the sea, and presents 
a natural fortress of immense strength against an 
enemy approaching from Palermo. On its rocky 
summit, attainable by means of the winding high-road 
that leads towards Piana and Corleoiie, (ranbaldi fixed 
his camp, dug trenches, and planted his ancient 
artillery. Hev wrote to La Masa on May 22 that be 
‘ liked the position well, and would defend it, and then 
take the offensive '--no doubt against the capital 
itself. On the evening of the sciine day he cent orders 
to^ La Masa, which he repeated on May 23, bidding 
him descend from Gibilrossa into the plain and attack 
the Neapolitans in flank and rear as ^oon as they 
developed their expec-fed attack on the Cozzo di 
Crasto. ^ 

The plan was not ill-conceived. An action, begin¬ 
ning in the defence oL the formidable position above 
Parco, aided by La Masa's flaWc attack on the Nea¬ 
politans, might well develop into a counter-attack 
which should lead the ^/ictors into Palermo at the heels 
of the defeated enemy. But tht position which it was 
proposed to defend in the first instance had a weak 
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point. The Cozzo di Crasto, high as it stood and steep 
as were its slopes towards Palermo, was only a spur 
projecting from the still higher range of Moarda and 
Rebottone, Early on May 24 Garibaldi became aware 
that part of Von Mcchers four battalions were moving 
from Monreale across the head-waters of the Oreto, 
clearly intent on occupying the Rebottone moimtains 
above and behind the Cozzo di Crasto, while the re- 

J 

maiuder of the forces occupying Monreale, joined by 
two fresh battalions from Palermo under ^General 
Coloima, were to make a frontal attack by way of 
Par CO. To save himself from being at once out¬ 
numbered, surrounded and overlooked, Garibaldi 
ordered the Thousand to retreat on Piana dei Greci. 
La Masa's sqiiadre, who had meanwhile begun to 
descend into the Conca d'Oro by v^ay of Bclmonte- 
Mezzagno to attack Colonna's flank, fled back into the 
hills in panic and anger, declaring that Garibaldi had 
deceived them, that he was retreating in^o the interior 
and that, all was lost. La Masa with difliculty pre¬ 
vented a genera^ dispersion, rallied his disheartened 
forces at Gibilrossa, ap.d wrote next d^y to implore 
Garibaldi not to retreat to Corleone, but to join him 
at Gibilrt)ssa for a united attack on Palermo. 

Meanwhile, the Thousand began to ascen^d the 
winding mountain road fromGozzo di Crasto to the 
pass that leads over to Piana dei Greci. To cover their 
retreat, the Genoese Carabineers fought a rearguard 
action with the Neapplitans cotning up from Parco. 
The other^ part of Vdh Mechel's columi^, who had 
ascended the Rebottone mouhtains by the Portelle- 
Puzzilli pass and threatened to head of? the retreat, 
werejnet on the rocksjDf Campanaro, jaore than 3,000 
feet above the sea, by a small detachment of the 
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valiant Albanian squadre, supported by the main body 
of the Thousand, who had to turn off the road to repel 
the flank attack. At sight of the determined front of 
the Garibaldini, the Neapolitan vanguard shrank back 
and let them pass. Having thus cleared the way, they 
crossed the water-shed near the Madonna del Bosco, 
and descended the high-road into Piana dei Greci, on 
the side of the mountains facing away from the Conca 
d'Oro into the interior of the island. 

On th‘e evening of May 24, while the Thousand were 
sadly filing into the street of Piana dei Greci, and far 
away on Gibilrossa La Masa was doing all that oratory 
and gesticulation could do to prevent the dispersion 
of his discouraged squadre, the general belief was that 
the revolution was at an end. The Sicilians, who had 
sincerely wished^^ and expected Garibaldi to attack 
Palermo, could hardly believe their eyes when they 
saw him retreat; they began to doubt the magical 
powers whichr they had attributed to him, and took 
offence at the imperturbable calm of liis demeanour 
in retreat, which they declared to ]?e * indifference.' 
At Piana many of them disbanded and made off for 
tljeir homes. If now the two battalions,under Colonna, 
and the four under Von Mechel, had pressed h&rd along 
the ro^d into the Albanian village, it woi^ld have fared 
ill with the hopes of Itfdy. but Colonna returned to 
Palermo, and Von Mechel, though he had the merit 
so rare in the Neapolitan service of taking and keeping 
the offensive, was nb less slow than he was sure. 
Consequently Garibaldi was lel^ to his own^ devices at 
Piana dei Greci duringHhe critical evening and night 
of May 24, aiid was able, then and there, to carry out 
unobserved a glan that turned the tide of war^ and 
caught the enemy in the snare of his own success. , 
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Piana dei Greci, * the plain of the Greeks/ was a flat, 
fertile Alp, about two miles across from side to side, 
lying abojat 2,000 feet above the sea-level, but almost 
entirely surrofinded by rocky mountains rising from 
one to two thousand feet more. Its well-watered soil 
had for nearly four centuries been cultivated by the 
Greek-Albanian colonists, who lived in their little 
town on the northern edge of the basin, where the 
road from Palermo entered it. To the east of the plain 
a by-road led through a gap in the circle of mountains 
to the hamlet of S. Cristina G^la, and there came 
abruptly to an end. On the south, high-road 
wound conspicuously up the mountain-side, leading 
to Corleone and the interior of the island. If Garibaldi 
left Piana by the high-road, it would mean that he 
finally turned his back on Palermo and abandoned all 
hope of success. And that way he sent his baggage, 
his sick and wounded, and his five cannon under the 
commahd of Orsini, with fifty artiUe’iymen and an 
escort of, about 150 squadfe, many of them returning 
to their native .Corleone. Before darkness fell on 
May 24, this column was clearly seen by everyone in 
the plain winding up the mountain-side by tjie 
southerri road, and it was assumed by all that the 
infantry were about to |ollow. , 

And, indeed, soon after rlightfally the Thousand 
wer^ mustered in the street, and following in the track 
of the artillery, crossed the plain by the Corleone high¬ 
road, avoiding the? by-road to S. Cristina Gela. But 
when they were two mfles from the town, i]ear the foot 
of the southern mounl^ins and on the banks of the 
river that waters that side of the plaint they turned 
off the road at dead cf night, unseen ^y friend or foe, 
and passing by the water-mill of Ciaferia, were led 
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across country to the hamlet of S. Cristina Gela. 
Skirting its southern side, they took to a rough drove 
road that led eastwards towards Marin^o, across 
rolling hills and valleys. Late at nigflt they bivou¬ 
acked in a wood, among the lonely pastures of 
Chiancttu. 

It was a starry night, and Garibaldi gazed at the 
unwonted brigi]^tness of Arcturus. Half in jest, he told 
his aides-de-camp that Arcturus was his star, which 
he ha^ chosen for himself when he was a sailor-lad, 
and that its splendo;ir foreboded victory. The word 
was passed round the camp and gave joy to all, not 
merely as an omen, but as a token of the Gencrars 
happy mood and the renewed prospect of an attack 
upon Palermo. 

Next morning \May 25), descending fron? the higher 
prairie land, they followed one of the most lovely foot¬ 
paths in Sicily, across rocky ravines filled with olives 
and fruit-trees* and with poplars in the stream bottoms, 
until they reached Marine^, a large and dirty town, 
planted amid nature's fantastic magnificence beneath 
a precipice pillar resembling the Gibraltar tock. 

Jprom^ Marineo, where they rested for several hours, 
a paved road led down a broad and fertile corn valley 
to La JIasa's headquarters at ^isilmeri ai^d Gibilrossa. 
The General sent word!- to La Masa that he would 
arrive at Misilmeri 611 the following day, but lafe in 
the afternoon, growing impatient of delay, he ordered 
the weary Thousand 'on to therroAd, and kept them 
afoot till tl^ey entered Misilm^i an hour b/^fore mid¬ 
night on May 25. The inha,bitants, in the wildest 
delight at th6’ resurrection of theii* magical Garibaldi, 
illuminated the fown in his honeur. At eleven o'clock 
he sent the following message to La Masa in the camp 
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of the squadre at Gibilrossa : * Dear La Masa, I hope 
to see you at three to-morrow morning to make im¬ 
portant £^rrangements ’ [per comhinare cose importanti). 
All knew theft the combined forces would now fall 
upon the capital. 

Not onfy had Garibaldi shaken off Von Mechers 
pursuit, but he had deluded that officer into leading 
three or four thousand of the best troops in the Nea¬ 
politan army, including a battalion of German 
mercenaries, upon a wild-goose chase into the middle 
of the island. The troops defending Falermo, with 
whom Garibaldi v/as about to try c/)nchisions, were 
weakened by the absence of the bravest officers and 
men, and were put off their guard by the positive 
belief that he and his Thousand had fled in rout to 
Corleone, and would never trouble them again. 

For when Von Mechel on May 25 tardily entered 
Piana dei Greet, he had, of course, been told that the 
Garibaldini had left the town by the Corleone road. 
In happy ignorance that they had subsequently 
doubled back to Marineo, he sent back messages of 
victory to mi\ke Lanza, the nervous alter ego, f^el 
secure in the capital, while he himself set forward 
once more ^o run Garibaldi to earth. But though 
determined and obstinate, ho was singularly slow in 
pursuit, and about the time that the man whom he 
thought he was pursuing was really breaking into 
Palermo city, he himself had 6nly reached the royal 
forest of 'fi'icuzza, eight miles south of Pl^na. There 
the King's gamekeepers gave the Neapolitan officers 
some warning that a division had been effected in 
Garibaldi's forces, whereupon Major Bosco, at least 
according to his own and his friends' account, urged 
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his superior either to return at once to Palermo, or 
else to march on Marineo by a road that turned off 
thither from the spot where the discussion was being 
held. But the Switzer was obstinate^*; he did not 
love his able but pushing subordinate, and gave orders 
to continue the advance on Corleone. There the 
artillery officer Orsini, to whom Garibaldi‘had given 
the powers of pro-Dictator, with instructions to take 
every occasion for making a display, roused the 
populcV5:<5, and on May 27 fought a spirited rearguard 
action on the hills^ behind the town. The Nea¬ 
politans lost «ome men, but captured two of the five 
cannon ; many of Orsini’s followers dispersed. Hav¬ 
ing tasted blood. Von Mechel pressed on past Corleone, 
probably still hoping that he was on the traces of 
Garibaldi, or at least of the bulk of his force. Led 
on by the ignis fatuus of three obsolete cannon and 
a few score tired men and horses, he passed by way of 
Campo Fioritq as far as Giuliana and Chiusa,* within 
fifteen miles of the south coast of Sicily. T.fiere, on 
May 28, a messenger reacheli him witji the news that, 
since dawn on the previous day^ Garibaldi and his 
Thousand had been lighting in the heart of Palermo. 
A Tormer messenger, sent off from the capitai on the 
morning of the 27th, whose safe arrival^ might have 
changed the fate of Ita^^y, had been arrested by the 
Albanian villagers ag^he passed through the street of 
Piana dei Greci. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GIBILROSSA—PALERMO ON THE EVE 

‘ Spread in the sight of the lion, 

Surely, we said, is the net 
Spread but in vain, and the snare 
Vain ; for the light is aware, 

And the common, the chainless air. 

Of his coming whom all we cry on ; 

Surely in vain is it set. 

‘ Surely the day is on our side. 

And heaven, and the sacrea sun ; 

Surely the stars, and the bright 
Immemorial inscrutable night; 

Yea, the darkness, because of our light. 

Is no darkness, but blooms as a bower-side 
When the winter is over and done.’ 

Swinburne. Xiongs before Sunrise : 

Halt before Rome. 

D uring the few hours between midnight and 
dawn on the 26th, the Thousand flung them¬ 
selves down to rest, some in the caf6s and private 
houses of Misilmeri, others in ^.he chuijch, which Bixio 
insisted upon using, in spite of the lamentations of 
the inhabitants, who considered its occupation as an 
act of sacrilege whic^i would bring bad luck on the 
cause. At three in the^^morning La Masa, in obedience 
to Garibaldi's summons, arrtved in the town from 
his camp on the surrounding hills, and at dawn a 
council of war was held in the house where the 
General lodged. Probably before leaving Piana, cer- 
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tainly before leaving Marineo, Garibaldi had already 
determined to fall on Palermo, but seeing that he was 
about to ask his friends to stake their lives on so 
desperate a cast, he thought good to lay beiorc them 
the alternative of a retreat into the interior, indicating 
that Ijis own opinion was for the bolder course. La 
Masa, rightly representing the feeling of the Sicilians, 
demanded the attack on the capital for which he had 
been pleading *in his letters to the Dictator for six 
days past. No serious opposition was made : as 
Bixio said, ‘ There was no discussion, there could be 
none.* At a^uarter to six, the final decision having 
been formally taken, Garibaldi sent off a dispatch to 
Corrao, who had rallied the remnant of Pilo’s squadre 
on the mountains at the other side of the Conca d’Oro, 
bidding him break into Palermo that night from the 
west. Since Garibaldi himself intended to enter it 
by surprise from the south-east, we may suppose 
that he wished Lorrao to divert attention fnom the 
side where the serious attack was to b^ made. But 
Corrao started nearly twenty-four hours late, and 
consequently. his movements yi no way helped the 
entry of the main force. 

7 \bouf seven in the morning, the Thousand inarched 
out of Misilmeri to the other side of the low hill 
wheredn stands, the disfiiantfed edifice of an Arabic- 
Norman castle. Thc^re, among the olives and vines, 
they encamped during the greater part of May* 26, 
on the east side of the Piano dell^ S/^oppa, a flat crater 
bottom, nov/ drained and highi^ cultivated^ but then 
half full of Vater after the recent rains. Beyond the 
crater, to the^ north-west, rose' the pass of Gibilrossa, 
more than 1,000 feet high, th^, lowest point o^ the 
Grifone range tllat still divided them from the Conca 
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J'Oro and the capital. They were to mount and cross 
those heights at sunset, by way of the little white- 
walled convent that they could see shining amid 
cactuses ?Lnd (^ives on the inoimtain-side above them. 
Once across that ridge and down in the Conca d’Oro 
they must conquer or perish. ‘ To-morrow^' said 
Garibaldi ^Lo his friends, ' I shall enter Palermo as 
victor, or the world will never see me again among 
the living.* • 

That morning, as it chanced, a carriage, with three 
British naval officers on the spree, drove ou^ from 
Palermo by the coast road through ^Villabate to 
Misilmeri, 

‘ where, to their surprise,’ as they afterwards reported 
to Admiral Mundy, ‘ they heard the gfeat national chief 
had arrived from Parco, only a few hours before, and 
was then at dinner in a neighbouring vineyard. The 
General, on hearing that three English naval officers 
were driving through the village, sent on^ of his attend¬ 
ants with a message requesting them to visit his head¬ 
quarters, Thev accepted the invitation.' 

Lieutenant Wilmot and liis two brother-officers 
found Gfiribaldi standing amid a group of meft dresS'td 
for the most part, like their chief, in grey trousers 
and red fianfiel shirts. Reside him stood his sbn, the 
finely-built and good-natured ]V(^notti, his hand still 
boufid up for the wound he had received at Calatafimi, 
and there, too, w^ the j[>riest, *Pantaleo, who, as the 
Englishmen were toV, had fought in the battle, 
crucifix irf hand. Garibaldi rtceived his Visitors with 
the impressively simplft courtesy that cjiarmed alike 
the men of all races and of all ranks. He feasted 
thern on fresh strawberries, spoke, fh good English, 
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of his affection and respect for their country, hoped 
that he should soon meet the British Admiral— 
presumably in Palermo—and related how, on his 
retreat over the mountain-tops to Pisana 'dei Greci 
two days before, he had witnessed ' the beautiful 
effect produced by the royal salutes from all the ships 
of war in honour of Her Majesty's birthday.' His 
guests drank his health and that of Italy, and did not 
appear at all eihbarrassed by the interview. 

Aln^ost simultaneously with the Englishmen, there 
had arrived in the camp two ofl^cers of the United 
States warship Iroquois, one of whom gave Garibaldi 
a revolver which he carried in the fight next day. 
The Anglo-Saxons made friends with the Thousand, 
and drove back to Palermo laden with letters for the 
post, messages iSiat might prove to be the last to 
many an anxious home within sight of the circling 
Alps. 

At the very hour in the mtorning when these friendly 
neutrals were visiting headquarters, there arrived by 
the same route the Hungarian Eber, acting as cor¬ 
respondent for the Times, which was now strongly 
pro-Italian. Eber had made no secret among his 
Eftglish‘^friends in Palermo'of his intention'^to seek 
for a command under Garibaldi, and he came out to 
Misilm'eri as the bearen of messages anc^ information 
of high importance The Central Revolutionary 
Committee of the capital also sent two other repre¬ 
sentatives to Gibilrocsa in the course of the day. 
Eber gave Garibaldi and his i/taff an exact account 
of the location of the Neapolitan troops. Monreale, 
Parco, Porrajizi, and the Conca d'Oro in the direction 
of those places, he reported to be'occupied by many 
thousands of the enemy. Near Palermo itself they 
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^ve^e massed yet more thickly near the Vicaria prison 
and behind the Palace—that is, on the northern and 
western outskirts of the t{)wn. But the indecipherable 
labyrinth* of «incicnt alleys and lanes, that con¬ 
stitute the heart of Palermo, was left almost un¬ 
occupied. If, therefore, Garibaldi could penetrate 
into these Irecesses, he could call out the inhabitants 
to barricade the narrow arteries of the city, and be 
safe, at any rate for a while, from the immense forces 
in the exterior positions of the Palace and the*^i|caria. 

But how was the entry to be ^effected ? Palermo 
was a loaf with a soft centre but a hard crust. Eber, 
however, reported that the easiest way to force an 
entrance into the city would be by the south-eastern 
gates. For, strange to say, Lanza had most neglected 
that side which lay towards Gibilrbssa : the easily 
defensible line of the lower Oreto river was guarded 
only by a weak detachment, and Eber described in 
detail tke barricades erect(!d, and the* pgints occupied 
by a few companies of infantry and two guns at the 
south-eastern gateways of Termini and S. Antonino. 
Guided by .this accural^ information. Garibaldi wisely 
decided to try and storm the Porta Termini.* 

Having formed his pJhn, the Dictator cfmvoked 
the leaders of the Sicilian squadre, and asked their 
concurrence. Some fe^^ mufmured .that they had 

t 

* Sudi is the information which Eber reports in the Times 
(June 8) as having rq^iched Garibaldir at Misilmeri; as Times* 
correspondent, supposed to*^ neutral, he natiurally does not say 
in so many jv^ords, ‘ I brought this information.* j;?ut we know 
it was he who brought it. Turr said^o me in conversation that it 
was Bber’s information whiCh decided Garibald^ to choose the 
Termini gate. Any oth^r gate, added Turr, even the neighbouring 
Porta 6. Antonino, would Itivc been fatal. TJ||S Termini gate was 
the least strongly defended. 
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little or no ammunition, but the greater part cried 
out ‘ A Palermo ! A Palermo ! ’ On being asked 
which was the most direct and secret route to th(‘ 
Porta Termini, they declared, with sonive exaggeration 
as the event proved, that a practicable path led do\m 
from ,the top of the Gibilrossa pass into the Conca 
d'Oro in the direction of Ciaculli. It was; therefore, 
decided to go by this route, instead of by the cir¬ 
cuitous and pdblic road through Villabate, by which 
the naval officers and Eber had driven out that 
morning. 

The enthusiasm now sho\vn by the Sicilian chiefs, 
and their jealousy of being sent to the rear, induced 
Garibaldi to make his one mistake, destined to imperil 
the whole enterprise. He granted a change of plan, 
to the effect tha<i La Masa's squadre should march in 
front of the North Italians. There was, however, to 
be a vanguard, consisting of the scouts and a body of 
men picked froih all the companies of the Thousand, 
who with the local guides should lead the whole 
column. 

In whatever order they marched, it war a strange 
undertaking. What with sickness, wounds, and the 
atSsence'^bf the detachment gone to Corleone with the 
artillery, Garibaldi's * Thousand ' were some 300 fewer 
than When he had larxied at Marsala.'* With these 
50 musketeers, or more properly bayonet-men, with 
rather more than 3,000 peasants armed some with 
blunderbusses and sporting gunsi some with pikes 
and scythes, and with the pn^spect of such help as 
he could ho'pe to get from the disarmed citizens of the 
capital, if h^ could ever penetrate into its streets, 
Garibaldi was setting out to attack the garrison of 
Palermo and the Conca d’Oro, variously estimated by 
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its own chiefs at 16,000 to 20,000 riflemen, cavalry, 
and artillery, not counting the four battalions that 
Von Mechel had led to Corleone. 

In the cool of evening on May 26, the Garibaldini 
ascended from their camping ground, near the Piano 
della Stoppa, to the monastery and pass of Gibikossa, 
by a track running up the mountain-side between 
gigantic cactus hedges that gave an oriental character 
to the scenery. Halting for a while ^)n the solitary 
platform of grey rock, wliercon the pictures^i^e and 
lonely convent hangs perched amid olives, aloe, and 
cactus, tliey reached, a few hundred yards further on, 
the broad moor on the top of the pass, where the 
Garibaldi monument stands to-day. It was an 
enchanted hour that threw its spell on all. The 
ground was still fragrant with tht? last flowers of 
spring, and there lay below their feet the evening view 
of the plain, the city, and the sea. There were the 
navies of the world riding'at anchor *in^ the bay, and 
there, oii^ the opposite side of the Conca d’Oro, the 
shoulder heights of Hamilcar’s Monte Pellegrino 
glowing like a furnace yi the rays of sunset, as though 
the mountain itself were alight with all the fierce 
draughts*of sun that it hati drunk through unfecorde“d 
aeons of time. Close at Garibaldi's feet, between, 
him and the city, was spreadfa variegated carpet of 
foliage, masses of grey, olive, ind of yellow-green 
lemon, broken by streaks of the dark-green orange 
leaf. The Cathedral jyid the Palace, the heart of the 
enemy's position, ros# clear above the city roofs. 
But, whilst he was still gazing upon all tliis beauty, 
the soft, green masses telow lost shape* and colour, 
the tpwers and cupolas of Palermo were merged in 
undistinguished haze, the rosy tints upon the moun- 
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tain-tops grew pale, and one by one his own signal 
fires of war leapt out instead along the circle of the 
hills, beckoning him to descend into the darkened 
plain. ft 

* The evening gun in the fort had been long re¬ 
echoed by the mountains, and the moon had risen 
clear and bright,' before the head of the column 
began slowly to feel its way down the rocky clefts 
of the gorge that fell from Gibilrossa to the plain of 
Palen;nc;. 

The condition of affairs in the capital and Conca 
d'Oro, when Garibaldi descended on the eventful 
midnight and dawn of May 26-27, is faithfully pre¬ 
sented in Admiral Mundy's Journal for the two days 
preceding the crisis. On May 25, having observed 
several Neapolitan vessels take up positions with the 
apparent object of being ready to bombard the sea¬ 
front, the British Admiral went up town ^ to find 
Lanza at the Palace. There, in the spacious chambers 
overlooking the city and the sea beyond, where the 
greatest and most beloved, but n6t the wisest, of 
English Admirals had given the Bourbon royalties 
very di^erent advice from, that now proffered by 
the excellent Mundy, the modem representative of 
Britahi's power along tfie coasts of the World expostu¬ 
lated with the King's alter ego against beginning a 
bombardment which was not strictly part of any 
military operation. ,, , 

I 

* The rep).y of General Lanza,continues tte Admiral, 
* was frank and decisive. . . - He entertained a firm 
hope that Palermo would not become the scene of a 
sanguinary civil struggle, and aU his endeavours were 
directed to remove from its walls the calamities of war. 
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He should oppose the foreign invasion outside the city ; 
in fact, he had yesterday dislodged the band of Garibaldi 
from their strong position at El Parco, seven miles from 
Palermo, ^md had pursued them to the summit of the 
mountains of Piana dei Greci. If, however, in spite of 
his endeavours, the rebels should make the city rise, 
the fire of the artillery by sea and land would concur 
with the troops in the repression of the revolt. . . . 
When General Lanza had finished his address I rose to 
depart, thanking him for his candid statement, but, at 
the same time, remarking that there was a vast difference 
between the indiscriminate destruction of the edifices 
of a great city and the use of artillery against a people 
in revolt. He then informed me that two Piedmontese 
prisoners had been brought to the guardhouse in the 
morning, who, though dressed as private soldiers, were 
evidently gentlemen. I asked him to spare their lives, 
which he said he would do. 

‘ During this interview Signor Maniscalco [the Police 
Minister] and Colonel Polizzi entered into the discussion, 
with a view of justifying the resolutions which had been 
so clearly expounded by the Royal Commissioner. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the heat of argument the former asked 
Mr. Goodwin [the British Consul] if he did not think a 
population deserved “^o be annihilated, should they rise 
up in insurrection against the constituted authoritie‘i 
To this unexpected and ill-timed demand Her Majesty’s 
Consul indignantly replied that he could not have sup¬ 
posed such a question would live been put to him ; 
but that, as Signor Maniscalco had chosen to do so, he 
had T.o hesitation in saying that when a people were 
tyrannised over they had an inherent right to take up 
arms, and to fight against their oppressors. . . 

On the afternoon of May 2b, while Garibaldi was 
between Misilmcri and Gibilrossa, Adniiral Mundy 
and Mr. Goodwin went for a drive in the Conca d’Oro, 
and visited a convent, where Mundy was surprised 
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to hear such antiquated people as the monks profess 
themselves ardently on the side of the revolution. 
Shortly afterwards, at La Grazia, the carriage was 
held up by some members of the tqmdre, whose 
appearance did not edify the Admiral, although his 
natioeiality secured him their respect. On his way 
back, he writes :— *’ 

‘ On the outskirts of the city I gained admission into 
a mansion once occupied by the Moorish Governors of 
Sicily,’ from the lofty turrets of which I witnessed the 
burning of several ofc.the country palaces of the nobility 
who were supposed by the soldiery to be hostile to the 
Royal cause.* In whichever direction I looked over this 
vast and richly cultivated plain, the smoke of ruins and 
devastation presented itself to my view, while the con¬ 
stant report of mnsketry and the distant sound of cannon 
showed that armed men were in collision on the slopes 
of the hills.' 

On his retprn through the streets of Palermo, the 

Admiral saw v/ith indignation a procession ql working 

men, handcuffed and led to prison by the police, 

because the)’ had visited thct B^itisli ships on their 

Saturday holiday that afternoon. They had returned 

with nothing more comproibising about thefr persons 

than tobacco and hard biscuit f but the fact that 
<• ® 

they had visited the^rfloating fortresses of freedom 
was held to be crinrD enough. 

Having returned to his flagship. Admiral Mundy 
heard from Lieutenant Wilipot^ how he had un¬ 
expectedly, found himself in^Garibaldi's ^camp that 
morning. Clearly Galibaldi was not so far off as 
«■ 

• In Mr. Goodwin’s Political Journal of this week, we read that 
the soldiers sacked<the villas of the nobility, e.g.y the ViUa Marutta 
at Passo Rigano, under pretence of searching for arms. 
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Lanza had supposed. In the evening, about the 
time that the Thousand were preparing to descend 
from the pass of Gibilrossa, a note was handed to the 
Admiral in his cabin, just before he turned in. It 
was from an English resident in the city. 

‘ Dear Sir,’ it ran, * I hear that a rising will take place 
at two o’clock to-morrow morning, at which hour, or 
soon after, Garibaldi will be near Porta Sant' Antonino, 
through which you went out this afternoon, prepared 
to force his way into the city with the bayonet.' 

The momentous secret, known to British residents 
and British authorities, was common property to all 
the active Liberals of Palermo. A Sicilian gentleman 
has related to me the emotions which that night 
disturbed the home of his father, Signor Tedaldi, in 
the beautiful Quatlro Cantoni, at the very centre of 
the city. To the grief and indignation of his younger 
brother, it was decided that only the father and the 
two elder boys slu^uld fight next day. The clothes 
which they were to wear w(tc laid out in readiness, 
consisting of velvctci'ii shooting jackets and highland 
caps. They were decorated with tricolour ribbons 
and cockades, sacred symbols which their mother had 
prepared wit^ great difficulty, gathering bits cf red, 
green, and white out of her own hats, for no one 
dared ask for the forbidden colours openly in the 
shops. They had no weapons, for the capital had 
been repeatedly searched for arms, but they expected 
to be able to obtain them from the Caribaldini. 
Through the shutters they could see the police in the 
square below, and wondered how they would be able 
to get out of the house next day. T 1 ey sat up late, 
listening to stray shots in the Conca d'Oro, such as 
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they had heard every night for the past month, and 
Pondering if they heralded his coming. At last, the 
boys were sent to bed for a few hours' sl#^ep, while 
the father sat up to watch for dawn and Garibaldi. 

In the great Vicaria gaol, hundreds of political 
prisoners had, on the morning of the 26th, been 
horrified by the official news of Garibaldi's flight to 
Corleone, but on the same evening, a note was 
smuggled in among them bearing the words, ‘ To- 
morro»v Garibaldi will enter Palermo.' 

That a secret so generally known was so well kept 
reflects credit, as Garibaldi said, on the secrecy and 
faithfulness of the Sicilian people. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the authorities were almost the only people 
completely ignorant of the intended attack, and of 
the fact that Garibaldi had doubled back to the 
neighbourhood of Misilmeri. As late as 12.30 noon 
on the 26th, Lptizb. telegraphed to General Bonanno 
at Monreale, * Garibaldi's band is retiring in rout 
through the district of Corleone. He is closely fol¬ 
lowed.' The same day a proclamation to the Sicilians 
was issued lo the same effect, but the public now 
no longer believed in the defeat of the ' Filibusters,' 
and scornfully tore the announcement off the walls. 
Signo’* Della Cerda tells me that when his mother 
was reading this proclamation at a friend's house, 
Cav. Paolo Amari said to her, ‘ Stop reading that. 
To-morrow Garibaldi will be in Palermo.' Even the 
Neapolitan officers, though they were not in the 
secret, felt by no means at their ease. Many had sent 
their families and goods back to Naples, and Colonel 
Fileno Briganti, the same who was shortly after¬ 
wards, as Gen'^ral, murdered by his own troops in 
Calabria, actually consigned his furniture to the care 
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of his Liberal friends, the Della Cerda family, sending 
it across in cart-loads from the Castellamare to their 
house opposite, as though a patriot's roof were a 
safer shelter i i Palermo than the chief Neapolitan 
fortress (jf which he was himself at that time com¬ 
mandant. 

At headquarters in the Royal Palace, the energetic 
Police Minister, Maniscalco, together with General 
Bartolo Marro, and other officers, urged Lanza to 
take precautions against the rebels in the airection 
of Gibilrossa, but the replies of the alter ego were 
evasive or contemptuous. Even when a man came 
post-haste from the hills, announcing that he himself 
had seen the red-shirts, and that they were about 
to attack Palermo, he remained unmoved. When 
informed that the city was on the eve of insurrection, 
he would only repeat what he had told Admiral 
Mundy, that if there was a rising, he would order a 
bombardment. Since he took no measures to 
strengthen the slender guard on the line of the 
Oreto and at the Termini and S. Antonino gates, we 
may presume that, in spite of all warnings, he con¬ 
tinued under the spell of his illusions until the rude 
awakening on the dawn oi Sunday, May 27.* 

• The situation is well reiiderc vl in a cnrtooii issued by the liucrated 
press a few weeks later, in which Lanza is represented as presiding 
over a peep*show at the windows of w'Jiich his soldiers are looking, 
while a Palermitan behind winks at a street boy, and the ix^y 
makes ‘ a vulgar, odious sign ’ at the alter ego. Lanza is saying, 
* Walk \ip, gentlemen! Hl..c ate the b'ilibusters of the Meditci’- 
ranean, led bv Garibaldi, IKiiig towards Piana. Farther on you 
can see them, routed at Piana, flying to Corleone.’ A bystander 
says, ‘ Your show is a sw'indk. I see nothing of the sort. I see 
Garibaldi entering Palermo victoriously at your heels.’ 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE TAKING OF PALERMO 


® Chi fe rostiii che cavalra glorioso 
In fra i lanipi dol fcno c* del fuoco, 

Bello conic nel ciel procelloso 
11 sercno Onoiie coinpar ? 

Ei si noma, e a suoi cento tlier loco 
Le rniftliaia da i rc ecuiginratc^ : , 

Ei si norna, e citta folgorate 
Su le ardenti mine pu^^nar.’ 

. Carducci. Siciliii e la Rivoluzionc. 

‘ Who is tins riding on in liis might 
As calm amid war’s flash and sheen 
As oft in tempestuous night 
Orion in glory is seen ? 

Cry his name, and whfde arinits shall fear it 
And fly from his hundreds afar : 

While the cities the}' blasted sh'jll hear it 
And rise on red ruins <j^o war.’ 

A WELL-MADE road now winds down the 
mountain-side from the Garibaldi monument 
on Gibilrossa Pass, int'^ the plain near Ciacuilli. But 
in i860 there was no better means of descent than 
a straight, precipitous foot-track, which during the 
first and steepest part of the decline followed a dried 
torrent-bed along a stony gorge. Garibaldi's men 
climbed down this path, of which the gloomgrandeur, 
revealed, rather than relieved by the moonlight, put 

some of them in mind of the way by which Dante 

^ • 

See the last two maps in the book. 1 
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passed from the upper to the lower circles of his 
Inferno. When the level of the plain was reached 
about midnight, the rugged track continued towards 
Ciaculli, along»a stream bed between olive-groves, of 
which the low walls now bear the inscription Discesa 
dei Mille —‘ The descent of the Thousand.* 

Among these olives, far from the enemy or any 
human habitation, took place the firsj misadventure 
of the night. One of the few horses in the column 
began playing tricks, a cry of ‘ cavalry * was laised, 
and a panic extended to a greater, or less degree along 
the darkened line. Some muskets were let off, 
whereupon all, the dogs of the Conca d’Oro invoked 
one another with frantic bowlings. Fortunately 
such alarms had been so common for every night of 
late that \hc noise conveyed no Earning to the 
Neapolitan generals in the Palace. Garibaldi restored 
order and the march was resumed. ^ 

Once more they advanced through t^he silence of 
the grove,s, eacli man wrapped in his reflexions, or 
listening keenly Jfor sounds of war from Palermo. 
The tinkling of a fargdiitant piano, played who knows 
why at that dead hour, came fitfully down the breezq, 
On the M*ontc Grifone to their left, and on Gibilrossa 
behind them ^ the watclYfires blazed bright, fgd by 
men whom Garibaldi had lefv* for the purpose, lest 
the Neapolitans, not seeing the tLCcustomed nightly 
signals, should divine that the rebels were descending 
into the plain. 

Passing jthe hamlet '^of Ciaculli, they ^proached 
the half-ruined palace,, called La Favara or the 
Castcllo di Mare Dolce, beside its well-wa!ered garden 
of lemons, wl'ere once the Saracen ^ords of Sicily, 
and after them the great Emperor Frederic II., had 
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taken their learned pleasure. Here, in the maze of 
paths and fruit-groves, the squadre lost their way 
and fresh confusions followed. The leaders of the 
various local bands were not militar5r meii; indeed, 
one of them, named Rotolo, placed in command of 
the front division of the squadre that night, was a 
parish priest from a village in the interior, whence 
he had led one hundred men to the camp at Gibilrossa. 
Rotolo, though by no means lacking in courage, had 
vainly 'pleaded to Sirtori and Garibaldi that his 
inexperience should disqualify him from marching 
at the head of his fellow-countrymen. La Masa 
himself, the chief of the imited bands, now began to 
show his incapacity as shepherd of his unruly flock. 
Bixio, after swearing with his accustomed energ}^ at 
the helpless lea!Jer, induced the Dictator to permit 
Carini, the Sicilian in command of one of the two 
battalions of the Thousand, to go and restore order 
among the squadre, which* he succeeded in doing after 
a fashion with the help of Father Pantaleo.^ 

From La Favara, the column appears to have ad¬ 
vanced in t^^ro or more divisio/is, some paysing by the 
road through Brancaccio, others across country to 
the maih road at Settecaniioli. All united^ again at 
the junction of the two roads,''known as the bivio 
della*'Scaffa, where a<few of the enemy’s outposts 
were dislodged fronr a mill. 

The first line of the Neapolitan defences lay along 
the banks of the lower Orefo i'^rom the cemetery 
above Guadagna down to the bridges near the hivio 
della Sca^'a, and at these bridges a body of some 
strength war, posted. The Pbnte dell* Ammiraglio, a 
magnificent relic of Norman-Ayabic architecture built 
early in the twelfth century by King Roger’s great 
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Admiral, George Antiochenus, spans what is now the 
dry course of the old Oreto. A few yards farther 
the modern Ponte delle Teste crosses the waters of 
the actual rivtr. The Neapolitans, massed on and 
around the Ponte dell' Ammiraglio, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring buildings, were ready to receive most warmly 
the head of the column as it approached from the 
hivio della Scaffa. For although GarijDaldi had suc¬ 
ceeded in surprising Lanza strategically, the tactical 
surprise had failed altogether, owing to R»tolo's 
squadre, who, as they passed thrpugh Settecannoli a 
few minutes before, had shouted and fet off their 
guns in the air, at the prospect of approaching battle. 

When therefore the Hungarian Tiikory, leading on 
the two or three score picked men of the Thousand 
who formecj the vanguard, dashed against the Ponte 
deir Ammiraglio, they were received by such a volley 
as checked their advance. A panic jnstantly seized 
the 3 , 0(50 squadre behind’ them, and, the Sicilian 
peasants jbolted into the vineyards and fruit-groves 
on either side of tjie road. For a few critical minutes 
a wide gaj/ was left, between the small'body under 
Tiikory who stjll held their ground in front of th^ 
bridge, exposed to ^ terrible fire, and the remainder 
of the Thousr^nd in the ^ear of the now rapidly dis¬ 
solving column. * • 

A minute’s hesitation in the rearguard might have 
been fatal. * Avanti, Cacciatori! avanti! Entrate 
nel Centro I * cried Garibaldi. (‘^Forward I Into the 
heart of tjie town !')Thus incited, thp Genoese 
Carabineers and the two^leadin^ companies of Bixio’s 
battalion came tearing along the road fr6m the bivio 
della Scaffa, between tke garden walls pver which the 
squadre had so nimbly disappeared. In front of them 
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the ghostlike bulwarks of the ancient bridge loomed 
through the grey twilight of dawn, spitting hre at 
them as they advanced. Joined with Tlikory’s van¬ 
guard and a number of Sicilians whoihad ‘not taken 
shelter with the rest, the newcomers hurled them- 
selver on the enemy, who after a fierce struggle turned 
and fled for Palermo. A body of cavalry, who liad 
come down as far as the Ponte dell* Ammiraglio, retired 
without charging. The Ponte dellc Teste was next 
carried; and the line of the Oreto passed. Domenico 
Piva, who ten years before had helped Garibaldi to 
warp out the boats at Cesenatico,* was the first 
officer across the river, if it was not Bixio himself. 
Rocca della Russa of Mount Eryx and two other 
Sicilians lay dead or dying by tlic old bridge, and 
several of the Tiiousand had fallen. 

From the Orcto to the Porta Termini stretches 
nearly a mile of suburban road, along which the Thou¬ 
sand hastened at full speed. For a short while the 
General and the mounted officers of the staff, together 
with a few Sicilians of the Thousand, remained behind 
to drive the ^quadre out of the gardens where they had 
taken refuge, and induce them to cross the bridges, 
which '^ere still exposed tb a heavy* cross ‘-fire from 
the direction of Guadagna. 

The side of, Palermo wfiich the Tiiousand were 
approaching from the bridges, was not, like the rest 
of the city, protected by its walls and bastions,*for a 
row of houses had been built {iloyg the outer side of 
the fortifications. But as tliese houses were in a 
continuous line, an entry en masse could ^be effected 
only through the Porta S. '“Antonino or the Porta 

V 

* Trevelyan's Gar. Rome, chapter xiv. 
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Termini. There was no longer any gate at the Porta 
Termini, but the Neapolitans had erected an unusually 
high barricade, effectively blocking the street, near 
to the pl 5 .cc \yhere the gate had once stood. This 
obstacle, though feebly defended, was in itself 
physically impassable, and therefore sufficed to.bring 
the charge*01 the Thousand to a stand, while Bixio 
and others flung themselves against it and began 
pulling it to the ground. So long* as this work 
continued the Neapolitan riflemen and theif two 
cannon posted outside the Porta S. Antonifto, in 
front of the church of that name, fired down the 
broad, straight sir adorn* into the left flank of the 
Thousand hel 3 up in front of the Porta Termini 
barricade. From the opposite direction a Neapolitan 
war vessel fired up the stradone front the sea. Here 
fell Benedo^:to Cairoli—yet destined to be the only 
one of five brothers to survive the wars of liberation— 
and Canzio of Genoa, Garibaldi's future son-in-law. 
Here the brave Hungarian, Tiikory, who had led the 
vanguard, fell wounded to death. 

At this criticalmoment, Garibaldi, haying done his 
share of rallying tfie sqiiadre, galloped up to the 
Porta Termini,'still crying aloud, * Avanti! ^Avantif 
Enirate nel centra I ' * Then the high barricade yielded 
to the fury Bixio, uifdeterfed by ^ bullet In his 
breast. Nullo of Bergamo was tl^ first man to enter 
the city, and after him the tide of war surged over the 
fallen barrier. A sp/ice. was cleared to enable Garibaldi 
to ride his horse throujvh the ruins, and all that re- 
mained of the Thousand, with*their chief aloft in the 
midst of them, roared dcfwn the narrow styect between 

! 6 , 

* Now the Via Lincoln. 
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the mediaeval palaces and overhanging balconies of 
Palermo.* 

Meanwhile the squadre were following up. At the 
stradone they came to a halt, afraid t»o pa'ss over to 
the Porta Termini across the open road, which they 
saw sUppery with the blood of the Thousand and swept 
by two cross fires from S. Antonino and from the sea. 
Eber and several of the Thousand who had been left 
to bring them into the city had a hard task to accom¬ 
plish The only way was to show them how badly 
the Neapolitans were in fact shooting. For this 
purpose Frajicesco Carbone, a Genoese lad of seven¬ 
teen, planted a chair, with a tricolour flag floating 
above it, in the middle of the stradone, and himself 
sat down on it amid the storm of ill-directed missiles. 
* The thing to6k at last decidedly,' wrote Eber ; 
first by ones and twos, then in larger' bodies the 
squadre crossed the danger zone, some even halting 
in the middle of the road to fire off their muskets. 
Finally, a barricade was erected across the stradone 
to cover the entrance for further bands from the 
mountains, of whom many penetrated into the capital 
by this way in the course of the following days. These 
UndrillefJ peasants learnt to* behave with ever increas¬ 
ing courage during the street figfnting that followed. 
Eber'wrote tl)at they remlhded him of the Bashi- 
Bazouks, because they ‘ can be led on after the first 
unpleasant sensation has passed away, especially when 
they see that it is not all shots^that kill or wound.' 

Garibaldi made no halt until he reached the Fiera 
Vecchia, ‘ tjie ancient market,' a little, triangular 

* Tht‘ street th€f’ came down, in wl.ich the Porta Termini had 
once stood, is now called the Via Garibaldi. 
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space at the end of the long, straight street by which 
he had entered the town. Of unknown antiquity, it 
is the heart of the popular quarter of Palermo. In it 
commenced tb? revolution of January 1848, the spark 
that lighted the European conflagration of that year.* 
In the centre of it stands a fountain, adorned* by a 
statuette o! the genius of Palermo—an old man feeding 
a snake at his breast, wliich was popularly held to 
represent the Sicilian capital feeding its foreign con¬ 
querors, as it had done through all the ages. *In 1849 
the too symbolic image had been removed as seditious 
by the police ; it was restored in Jure i860, and 
stands there to-day. 

Here, then, in the Ficra Vecchia, at about four in 
the morning, Garibaldi first drew rein, and began 
at once to organise the occupatifjn of the city. 
Around him as he sat giving his orders swayed a 
crowd of unarmed Palermitans, so dense that there 
was no room to move, all ‘in the wildest excitement, 
struggling to get near and kiss the hand or knee of the 
impassive horseman, and yelling like maniacs " Viva 
la TcUia e tGaribaldi amicu ' f In the midst of all 
this. Garibaldi embraced Bixio, pointing him out to 
the ecstatic gratitude of the populace as the hero 
of the day. Bixio Was at the moment near fainting 
with pain and loss of blood, for he hgid just cut out 
with his own Spartan liaiids the^ bullet that he had 
received in his breast at the Porta Termini. He had 
no thought of retiring yet from the light. 

From the Fiera Vecchia, the Thousand, ceasing to 

* The Fiera Veccliia is now called t'Rc Piazza della Rivoluzione, 

t ‘ I-X3ng live La 'I'lMia * (It^ia) ‘ and friend Gari>)aldi.' Some of 
the more ignorant Sicilians thought ‘ T^lia ’ was a princess, married 
to Garibaldi. At least so tftc Tliousand were leJ, to believe, though 
it l’.as since been denied by some SiciliaiLS. 


12 
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act as a regiment, went out in small parties in every 
direction through the narrow labyrinths of the great 
city, to rouse the inhabitants and expel the enemy. 
During the three days* fighting that emsued, most of 
the important though not all the operations of war 
were performed either by small parties of a dozen or 
more North Italians, or else by bodies of Squadre and 
citizens under their leadership. To be one of the 
Thousand was to be recognised as the commander 
by ari,v‘stray group of men in any part of the city, 
and on any one of the countless barricades. 

On their first scattering through the town from 
the Fiera Vecchia, the Thousand complained of 
empty streets and of people watching timidly from 
behind shutters. The citizens had no firearms, and 
they had not foi*gf3ttcn the failure of April 4. But as 
the certainty of Garibaldi's.presence in Palermo gained 
ground, the populace everywhere came out in swarms, 
men, women, and children, to welcome and aid their 
deliverers, if hey had nothing in their hands but 
swords, knives, sticks, or bars of iron, but they were 
bursting with noise and fury, gnd inspired by a fitful 
activity and daring. Men rushed up the campanili 
^d fell To beating the tosdn on all the be?ls of the 
town, with hammers since the * clappers had been 
carried, off by the poli&e. 'rtie rural squadre, as they 
poured into the stree ts, fired off their guns, indifferent 
whether at the enemy or in the air. Palermo with 
its 160,000 inhabitants and 4fOOO> friendly invaders 
clashed and roared and shriel^d and banged like the 
devil's kiteten, while the 20,000 foreign troops on the 
outskirts raided shell and heated shot into the centre, 
from the Palac^ at one end and,^rom the Castellamare 
and the fleet at the other, setting whole streets .on 
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lire and killing and wounding men, women, and 
children. 

Il: had been Lanza's predetermined policy that, if 
the city rose he would reduce it to submission by 
bombardment, instead of using every effort to occupy 
it with his immense forces of infantry. Against this 
expressed intention Admiral Mundy had protested 
beforehand, in the interest alike of humanity and of 
the great quantity of British property in the town. 
But fortunately for Garibaldi, this cowardly and in¬ 
active programme was strictly adhered to. In the 
spirit of their leader, the troops stationed near the 
Palace began burning and sacking houses, and 
murdering whole families, both in the Albergheria 
within and in the suburbs without the gates, instead 
of advancing into the heart of the t!ity and crushing 
the invaders before barricades had time to spring up. 
The desecration and robbery of churches and convents 
was so large a part of the ’activity of the Neapolitans 
in these days, that the devotion of the clergy and 
superstitious populace to the well-behaved Garibaldini 
became st"onger than ever.* ' Thus,' 'vrote Captain 
Tommaso Cava of the Neapolitan General Staff, ‘ after 

Admiral Mundy, June 3 , writes:—‘ A whole district, 1,000 yards 
in length by lOo wide, is in ashes; families have been burnt alive 
with the buildings : while tht atroei+ies of the Royal troops liave 
been frightful. . . . The conduct of General Garibaldi, both during 
the hostilities and since their suspcTisxon, has been noble and 
generous.’ In the Morning Post, June 26 , the correspondent writes 
on June 6 from Palern)o that in the Ah^crghcria quarter ‘ a part of 
the tow'n exclusively inhaoited by the poorest classes, not even a 
single house’s left standing, and one may fairly calculate the number 
of houses at about 200 . These houdfes were not destroyed by the 
bombs or other projectiles, bift by the soldiers themselves, who first 
entered and completely sacked them, and on leaving set fire to them, 
and heaven knows in each .they could have found little more than 
the value of 2 S, or 3 s,’ 
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two hours of bombardment, and several more of 
plunder and arson, General Lanza thought he had 
done enough, and became almost entirely inactive, 
while Garibaldi occupied all the point s^which he most 
required. 

Thf Dictator himself, at the head of one of the small 
groups into which his Thousand were now divided, 
advanced from the Fiera Vccchia into the centre of 
the town in th(j direction of the Quattro Cantoni, the 
crossing place of the two streets of Spanish origin, tlu‘ 
Toledo and the Macqueda, each a mile long, which 
cut Palcrmo^into four symmetrical quarters. As the 
invaders drew near, the Tedaldi family, from behind 
the shutters of their house in the Quattro Cantoni, 
saw the sentinels below bolt up the Toledo for the 
Palace. Thus sevt free, the father and twt) elder boys 
descended unarmed into the streets, as so many of 
their fellow-citizens were doing at that hour, to seek 
for weapons and for allies.« They soon met one of the 
Thousand, Pkolo Scarpa, almost unconscious from 
prolonged exposure and want of sleep. They helped 
him into they: house, where he^ dropped ork a bed and 
slept where he fell. When the servant tried to remove 
his clothes, which he had neft taken oh sincc^Marsala, 
they fell to pieces. Armed with his musket, the 
Tedaldi went out again to fne fight. When Scarpa 
awoke many hours filter, he was in despair at the dis¬ 
appearance of his weapon, but by that time his hosts 
were able to supply him with ^auQther musket, pro¬ 
cured on a barricade from onei^f the squadre. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi, with a few followers, had 
occupied th|? neighbouring ‘Piazza Bologni, from 
which important position Land!, of Calatafimi hastily 
fled with his trSops towards the Royal Palace. The 
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Dictator took up his quarters for a couple of hours in 
the courtyard of the Villafranca Palace, on the Piazza 
Bologni.^ It was noticed that even at that moment 
he insisted or# unsaddling his horse himself, according 
to his custom. As he placc^d the saddle on the ground, 
a pistol in the holster went off and missed him s(j 
closel}^ that it carried off a piece of his trousers. 
There was a momentary cry of' He i§ assassinated.’ 

While the Dictator was still in the Piazza Bologni, 
he became aware of Bixio, staggering for loss ci blood 
from his wound, but all in a rag9 because the citizens 
liad not yet come out in sufficient numbers in that 
part of the tojvn. He was crying out that they would 
certainly all be killed in a couple of hours, since the 
city would not rise, and that for his part he would lead 
any twenty men who would follow liim to attack the 
headquarters at the RoyakPalace. Garibaldi counter¬ 
manded the feverish plan, calmed Jiis worthy lieu¬ 
tenant “and finally ordered him off to h^ve his wounds 
dressed, *as he should have done several hours before. 
Once in bed, Bi^^io was unable to leave it during the 
next three*days of Rattle, during which the absence of 
the dreaded, ipdefatigal)le man was a relief alike t,o 
friend and foe. , 

From the J^iazza BoFigni the Dictator recros^ed the 
*Via Macqueda to the Piazza* Pretoria, or municipal 
square of the capital, and fixed l!is headquarters here 
during the next three weeks. He had nominated a 
General Commitc< leading Palermitans to govern 
the town., subdivided *into five Committees of War, 
Provisions, Interior, Fi;rance,*and, last but not least. 
Barricades. With these, his State ScAetary Crispi 
carried on the Dictatorial government in the Pretorio 
or. municipal building, where Garibaldi al^o occasion- 
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ally worked, and took his modicum of sleep. But he 
spent most of the days of battle sitting on the steps 
of the great fountain in the square below, ajnong the 
statues with which it is decorated, betf^veen heaps of 
flowers and fruit brought to him by the people. The 
enem^’ soon discovered his whereabouts and aimed 
the bombardment specially at the Piazza Pretorio. 
Although every building on the square and in its 
neighbourhood suffered greater or less damage, the 
Municipality itself was strangely intact. Similarly, 
though many person? in the square were hit, Garibaldi 
had his usui.1 luck. The populace cried out on a 
miracle. At some hazard to themselves they would 
stand in crowds gazing at him as he sat on the steps, 
as composed as one of the statues, pa3dng no attention 
to the shells arfd abstractedly twirling round and 
round the string of a little, whip which he lield in his 
hand. The Palermitans whispered to each other in 
awe-struck topes * Caccia Ic bombe ’ (' He is kee'i)ing off 
the shells '), believing the whip to be a charn which 
he thus set in action.* In habits, of thought and 
imagination the modem Paleimjtans hac'i much in 
epmmon^with those ancient peoples of the Mediter¬ 
ranean for whose pagan s<ju1s the, h)llowcrs of Christ 
and ]\^phammed strove with,the sword.i When they 
saw sitting before theAi a stranger so beautiful, so 
kind, so strong to deliver and to slay, they felt as their 
remote ancestors felt when some god or hero was 
thought to have become the |tesf of man. And so 
during these days the belief became very general and 
profound that the Liberator, was related to Santa 

f 

• Told me by Professor Pitre, the f/’iiious collector of Sicilian 
folk-lore and traditions. He saw and heard this himself as a boy in 
Palermo. 
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Rosalia, the patroness of Palermo, who doubtless pro¬ 
tected her kinsman in battle. For all agreed that a 
hero named Garibaldi must needs be descended from 
the famotis Si^ibaldiy Santa Rosalia’s father. So they 
looked on him and took fresh courage. 

Of many scores of street fights that raged thsough- 
out the city, the most important and the fiercest of 
all was the contest for the Toledo—^the broad, straight, 
level street which connected the Neapolitan head¬ 
quarters at the Palace with the centre of the and 
thence with the sea. At the inarjne end of the Toledo 
the squadre, under the leadership of one»of the Thou¬ 
sand, captured the Porta Felice under a hot fire. But 
that did not prevent the warships from firing through 
its arch up the whole length of the town. An im¬ 
mense cloth was therefore stretctied across the 
Ouattro Cantoni, as had, been done under similar 
circumstances in 1848, to prevent the Palace and fleet 
from coinmunicating by signals, and to hide from the 
ships thf fighting in the upper part of the Toledo. 
For it was there^tliat the battle was hottest, Lanza’s 
troops making serious^if belated efforts-to fight their 
way down the great street from the Palace into the 
heart of*the city, and tHb rebels to work uf) it from 
the Piazza !^ologni. The palace of Prince Carini, 
ruined by the bombardment, And the Jesuits' College 
opposite, were the sites most hotly contested during 
the 27th and 28th. The Neapolitans easily main¬ 
tained themselves# in^the Cathedral, ."ound the east 
end of wljich the fighfing remained hot^and evenly 
balanced. • 

By midday on May 27, eight hours aft«r Garibaldi’s 
entry, the whole city^ was in the hai^ds of the insur- 
gepts, except the large district round the •Palace, and 
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the two isolated positions of the Castellamare and the 
Mint at the other end of the town. Outside the walls, 
in the su})iirbs near to the Vicaria prison and the 
barracks along the northern quays, a yjtrong body of 
Neapolitans lay under (icneral Cataldo. During the 
first day’s fighting they were cut off from the Palace 
by the advance of the citizens, whi*), having taken the 
Porta Macqucda in open fight, pushed out to S. Fran¬ 
cesco di Paola and even as far as th(‘ h'nglish Gardens. 

During the afternoon of the 27th and the next morn¬ 
ing, the large bodies of men stationed under Bonanno 
near Parco and Mimreale were recalled to headquarters 
at the Royal Polacc. Lanza, infatuated by the ap¬ 
parent safety of liis position at that point, conceived 
the false strategical notion of concentrating there all 
liis forc(‘s except the small garrisons of the Casfella- 
mare and Mint. The Palace was an ill-chosen spot 
for the concentration of 18,000 men, because there 
they were cut off from further supplies of fwid and 
ammunition, and from all communication with tlie 
shore and the fleet, except by means of semaphores 
signalling to each other on the r,oofs of the Palace and 
Castellamare. 

In pursuance of this bad plolicy, on the aftt^rnoon of 
May 27, the alter e^o sent a fatal order to Cataldo in 
the Northern suburb, bidding him join tfie main body 
at the Palace. 

Meanwhile the remnant of Pile’s squadre, rallied 
by his companion Coriao on the feillr to the north-west, 
were working down to Palermd by way of Uditorc and 
Lolli. During the night of May 27-28 they fell on the 
Neapolitans under Cataldo, who had not yet carried 
out the order to return to headquarters. After some 
fighting Corrao,"wounded by a shell, led his men into 
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the city by the Porta Macqueda, and at dawn on the 
28th Cataldo brought liis troops round from the 
Vicaria to the Royal Palace. 

» 

The second day of the lighting in Palermo (May 28) 
began with the eruption of the prisoners from the 
gaol-fortress of the Vicaria. The gaolers, a detestable 
set of men, had wisely taken themselves off even before 
the departure of Cataldo's infantry. Early in the 
morning, as soon as the last sentinels disftpjpearcd 
from the ramparts, the many hundreds of political 
prisoners in the Vicaria burst their cells^and the fore¬ 
most of the crowd began to attack with crowbars and 
naked hands the inside of the great iron door that 
denied them exit. Minute after minute its strength 
resisted tfljeir frenzied efforts, and* the terrible cry 
was raised " The soldiers^are returning ! ’ But the 
alarm was false, and finally the door was opened from 
the ou^ide by a man to Whom the departing gaoler 
had confided the keys. He had hastened first to let 
out the common^criminals, among whom he had some 
friends. An eager mtjf) of the best and^worst men in 
Sicily, some 2,000 all told, rushed into the town by the 
Porta Mhequeda, and fletv to the barricadesr 

The origii:^! barricades, which on the first day had 
been improvised of carriages sfnd household furniture, 
were gradually being replaced by carefully-built 
erections of the flagstones with which the streets of 
Palermo arc paved. J^finy, even, wore loop-holed for 
musketry^ or faced alofig the top with san^dbags. The 
Committee of Barricades saw to their scientific dis¬ 
posal, at intervals of a liundred yards, doivn the length 
of every street, .unt4 the whole towji was protected 
fi^m the centre outwards by a network of successive 
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lines of defence. The populace, women as well as 
men, was ready with scalding water and heavy ob jects 
to hurl from the balconies on to the troops below. 
The noise of bells and the clamour ofethe multitude 
was appalling, and there was in fact ever physical 
and moral discouragement to the advance of the 
enemy's infantry down the streets. On the other 
hand, the fits of lethargy that seized the Sicilians from 
time to time were the despair of all the Northerners 
except; ‘Garibaldi; * the small quantity and bad 
quality of the firearips, of which there were few in the 
city beyondwhat the peasants and the Thousand 
brought with them from the hills, and^still more the 
shortage of ammunition, which the squadre, with their 
childish love of noise and smoke, wasted in the most 
heartrending mdnner, were circumstances .which left 
the final success of the patriots still dependent on their 
amazing good Iqck and on the continuance of Lanza's 
imbecile con4uct of affairs." 

Early on the morning of May 28, the alter ego opened 
communications with the British Admiral by means 
of semaphore- messages to the Ca^iellamare, conveyed 
on board H.M.S. Hannibal at eight o'clock by Captain 
Cossovich, now in command‘'of the Neapolitah vessels 
in the harbour. Lanza’s fir^t request lyas to obtain 
the use of the British flag to enable officers from the 
Palace to pass along' the Toledo and hold a conference 
with the commanders of the fleet and Castellamare on 

* ‘ Not so energetically seconded the Palermitans as one 
could have erpected from their enthusiasm. Tlierr is a semj- 
oriental laissez-faire about tb^m which only produces fits of activity. 
. . . Even the of bells, the idost demoralising sound to an 

array in a populous town, can, in spite of all injunctions, be only 
kept up in fits andi starts.*—End of letter, May 27 eve, in Times, 
June 8 . 
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board H.M.S. Hannibal. The use of the British flag 
in the streets of the town was refused, but Admiral 
Mundy, with the consent of Captain Cossovich, sent 
Lieutenant \^lmot,—the same who had shared Gari¬ 
baldi's strawberries at Misilmcri,—to find the Dictator 
in the heart of the besieged city and ask him to allow 
the Neajfblitan officers to pass down the Toledo, 
Garibaldi consented, but Lanza for the present refused 
to accept the concession as coming frefm the filibuster, 
since the use of the British flag in the town was not to 
be obtained. Wliile these first abortive negofiations 
were pending, Captain Cossovich, who hated the 
service assigned to him of destroying a splendid city, 
had willingly, at Admiral Mundy’s request, suspended 
the naval bombardment for several hours, though the 
Castellamarc and the artillery at the»Palace continued 
to fire. * 

• 

May.29, the third and last day of continuous street 
fightingj saw the severest conflict of all* In the morn¬ 
ing the Sicilians and the Garibaldini made a deter¬ 
mined advance against the Cathedral, which the men 
of Bergamo succeeded at last in taking. From its 
high, 'wtstem*cam^anile*they were able to J)our suih 
a rain of bullets down on to the Archbishop's palace 
that this also became uSitenaible by t^ie enem]^. The 
buildings commanding the great square in front of 
the'Royal Palace thus fell into the hands of the in¬ 
surgents, and L^ln:^^.’^ headquarters were closely 
threatened. Driven to bay, the hosts of the Nea¬ 
politans rallied after middewy, and from the Porta 
Nuova swept their assailants back again through the 
Arcjibishop’s pajace^and through t^ Cathedral. As 
Garibaldi sat on the steps of the rretorio fountain 
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early in the afternoon, with a map of Palermo spread 
on his knees, his old companion in arms, Piva, who 
had been the first man across the river two days before, 
rushed up with the news that the Neapolitans were 
advancing from the Cathedral and bade fair to pene¬ 
trate to the heart of the town, ' I must go myself," 
said (iaribaldi, and taking Tiirr and some fifty men 
who happened to be at hand, mostly Sicilians, he 
walked to the seene (jf action. At first the Neapolitans 
stood tt^eir ground, and one of the squadre, shot 
through the head, fell dead into Garibaldi’s arms. 
But when he ordered his bugler to sound the charge, 
and the whofe party dashed forward, the enemy fled 
back into the Cathedral. The east end df that magni¬ 
ficent edifice became once more, as in the morning, 
the boundary ofh;he Neapolitan position. 

In these fierce fights of May 29, for the pdssession of 
the upper Toledo, the members of several Sicilian 
aristocratic families behav/^d with distinction. Tlie 
brothers Pasc^uale and Salvatore di Benedetto fell 
dead together at a corner of a street; a third'brother, 
Raffaele, had been wounded two dayii> before, and was 
destined in after years to give nisflife for Italy under 
the walls.of Romo. The Di Bcncdetti vtere the Cairoli 
brothers of .Sicily. ' 

The'revolution had scored one impoftant success 
that day. In the rnorning a small handful of men, 
chiefly of the Thousand, North Italians under* the 
leadership of Sirtori £^nd of the twp Sicilians Ciaccio 
and Campo, captured the gate- and bastion, of Mont- 
alto and thte neighbouring buildings, including Ihe 
S. Giovanni degli Eremiti. The latter, with its cloistral 
ruins and little garden, weU known to travellers as 
one of the mos^c' beautiful relics of‘ Arabic-Norman 
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architecture, was retaken in the afternoon by the 
Neapolitans tssuing from the Palace. But the Mont- 
alt(j bastion and gate remained to the insurgents 
as the (tne s^lid gain to either side of that day's 
fighting. 

On the night of May ^29-30, two fresh battalions 
of so-calldd ‘ Bavarian ' troops, German recruits of 
a rather indiifereiit quality under Colonel Buonopane, 
who had landed near the Castellamare off two steamers 
recently arrived from Naples, marched righh round 
behind the scene of conflict by-way of the English 
Gardens, and coming in at tlie rear 4)f the Royal 
Palace, reported themselves in the isolated and over¬ 
crowded head*quarters, where the scarcity of supplies 
was already beginning to be felt. 

Throughout May 29 Lanza had •persisted in his 
refusal to communicate w^th Garibaldi. But he had 
once more feebly attempted to be^ the use of the 
British tflag to cciver the passage of his own ofiicers 
through^the town, a negotiation of wtiich the only 
results were to irritate the British Admiral, and to give 
to the humane Captap Cossovich an excuse for sus¬ 
pending the naval Dombardment on the 29th as on 
the fornfer day. But during the night of MJay 29-30 
the alter c^o began to reconsider his position. The 
failure of the serious effcrt mtide in tjie afternoon to 
penetrate from the Cathedral into the heart of the 
town, the threatened shortage of food, and the state 
of the eight hundrgLid jvounded, cut off from all neces¬ 
saries, most of them suffering under his own eyes in 
the Palace, conduced to shake his infirm resolution. 
On the morning of May*3o he awoke prepared to treat 
with, his enemy in a iiganner unnecessarily humiliating 
to the Royal cause, and penned the following letter, 
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of which the address alone marked his changed atti¬ 
tude towards the ‘ filibuster.’ 

* General I^anza to His Excei.^ ency 
General Garibaldi. 


' May 30, i860. 

‘ Since the English Admiral has let me know that he 
would receive w^th pleasure on board his vessel two of 
my Generals to open a conference with you, at which 
the Acjl,rriiral would be mediator, provided you would 
grant them a passage through your lines, I therefore beg 
you to let me .know if you will consent thereto, and if so 
(supposing hostilities to be suspended on both sides) I 
beg you to let me know the hour when the :^aid conference 
shall begin. It would likewise be advantageous that you 
should give an escort to the above-mentioned Generals 
from the Royal rtilace to the Sanita, where they would 
embark to go on board. 

‘ Waiting your reply, 

" ‘ lUCRDINANDO LJ^NZA.' 

' • 

If a man on his way to execution were asked by 
the prison authorities whether, he would be so good 
as to change places with the hangman, he would feel 
riluch what Garibaldi felt in his heart, wlfeii with 
calm and serious countenance he finished reading 
this letter in the presence of the two Neapolitan officers 
who brought it to th^ Pretorio. The fact was that he 
had practically no ammunition left. He secretly sent 
one of his men to sterl across the harbour in a boat 
at night, and beg ammunitionhTom the Piedmontese 
vessel cominanded by tb‘? Marquis d’Aste, wtio refused 
to commit any such breach of neutrality. Garibaldi 
and many of his circle remembfred this against Ca- 
vour, whose black purposes they saw in the * correct ’ 
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attitude of a patriotic but much perplexed naval 
captain. 

So Garibaldi arranged with Lanza’s messengers 
that firing should forthwith be stopped on both sides 
and more particularly that an armistice should com¬ 
mence at stroke of noon, after which hour the parties 
to the conference would as soon as possible proceed 
on board the British flagship. 

Before thus sending off, about nine o’clock, his 
petition to His Excellency General Garibaldi, the 
alter ego had received a piece of intelligence that 
would have made any commander of sense and spirit 
postpone all thought of negotiations. At dawn, the 
look-out on i 4 ie Palace roof had sent word that he 
saw Von Mechel’s four battalions, at last returned 
from Corleone and from the pursuit, of the phantom 
Garibaldi.* They were on the edge of the town, be¬ 
tween the Ponte dell’ Ammiraglio and the Porta 
Termini. Lanza for sexeral hourj neglected this 
significant news, and when it was fofced upon his 
attentioh, instead of ordering a general attack in co¬ 
operation ^with the newly-returned column, he sent 
his letter to Garibaklilione the less, and even enclosed 
in it an <?rder k) Von Mechel, bidding him observe the 
armistice that was^about to be concluded. 

'If Von Mechel had* retuijned a day earlier, we 
should have been lost.’ So said GeVieral Tiirr, the 
yeap before he died, to the writer. Von Mechel and 
Major Bosco were the two firp-eaters of the army, 
and their regiments* twere the fighting regiments, 
especially* the 3rd Light Infaijtry, a batt^!iion of Ger¬ 
mans of much finer #quality than those recently 
landed under Buonopane. There can *be no doubt 
that* if they had returned on the 2^th,^the officers 
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would have overruled Lanza's timid counsels, and 
the men would have borne themselves well in battle. 
The reason why Von Mechel did not return on the 
first or second day after Garibaldi's entry wos partly 
that the messenger sent after him on the morning 
of the 27th had been stopped by the villagers of 
Piana dei Greci, and partly that the braw vSwitzer, 
whose motto was ‘ slow but sure,' had no idea of 
forced marchejf: On the latter part of the journey 
back, ii\stead of taking the direct route across the 
Conca^d'Oro from Parco to tlic Palace, he had passed 
along the foot of Mt’nte Grifone by way of S. Maria 
di Gesu, crossed the Ponte dell’ Ammiraglio, and spent 
the night of May 20-30 near the Botafiical Gardens. 
His bivouac there, just outside the Porta Termini, 
had been seen .before sunset on tlie 29th by the 
watchmen on ilie Ciistellamare roof, whfi did not 
however semaphore the ne\vs to tlic Palace. 

Late on the ihorning of dhe fateful May 3c>, many 
precious houfs after dawn, Von Mechel began to 
move into the city, outside the wails of which lie had 
been content to camp all night without ijiaking his 
arrival known at headquarters'! Tt was not until a 
few minutes after the stroke rof noon, when tlm armis¬ 
tice had just come formally into ()peration, that the 
stillness was broken by, volleys from thli Porta Ter¬ 
mini and the Ficra Vecchia, which announced simul¬ 
taneously to the Dictator at the Pretorio, to the 
British Admiral on hj,s flagship, aqd to the cdter ego 
at the Palace, that Von Mccht^J was forcing his way 
into the town by the v^ry route that Gari'oaldi had 
followed three days before. Great was the surprise, 
confusion an 3 rout of the slender guard of Sicilians 
under La Masa, 4 hus taken in rear, in time of truce. 
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and almost without ammunition. The new-comers 
occupied the Fiera Vecrhia, and would have pressed 
on at once to the Prelorio, but for the activity of 
Sir tori, ^he ^aunt, ill-dressed, meditative ex-priest, 
poised inexpertly on an immense horse, his trousers 
perpetually rising up to his knees, was during ^these 
days in, Palermo compared by his comrades in arms 
to the figure of Don Quixote. But he was no mere 
tilter at windmills, and in this mometit of rout and 
dismay the Chief of Staff rallied enough mei^to keep 
Von Mechcrs Bavarians within the compass f>f the 
Fiera Vecchia, until Ihe peaceiTiakers had time to 
come on the scene. He did it at the cost of a severe 
wound, the t!iird which he had received since he 
entered Palermo. Carini, the finest soldier among the 
Sicilians in the Thousand, was also,badly hit while 
endeavourAig to induce both sides to observe the truce. 

One of the next to arrive’on the scene was a chance- 
comer, JLieutenant Wilmojl. Having been sent on 
shore again to make final arrangements for the con¬ 
ference on his Admiral’s flagship that afternoon, he 
was going found M^y what he thought to be the safest 
route to the Pretoi 1 o,*by way of the Fiera Vecchia. 
He suddenly found himself between a cross fire ci 
squadre and Bavari&ns. Waving his handkerchief, he 
walked strai^it up to tht! Roy^-list troops, and,■•point¬ 
ing to the hands of his watch which indicated that it 
was tilready past noon, he remonstrated against the 
breach of a truce^in the observation of which the 
honour of the British 1 Admiral was involved. The 
foreign olhcer and his men ^were, howtBver, * very 
much excited,* and seamed to be on the point of 
advancing, taking the indignant Englishman with 
theni as a sort of prisoner, when the*two^Neapolitan 
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officers who had carried Lanza’s letters to Garibaldi 
arrived on the scene from tlie Pretoria and saved th^ 
situation—and perhaps Italy. They made it clear 
to the unwilling mind of Von Mechel, anddo his yet 
more eager and enraged lieutenant, Mdjor Bosco, that 
an armistice had indeed come into force at noon, and 
that 'Lanza had given special orders that the new¬ 
comers should observe it. Garibaldi appeared almost 
immediately afterwards, furious at the breach of the 
truce, and had an angry altercation with the Royalist 
officei-s, who consented to halt, but refused to retire 
from the ground which they had occupied. 

Meanwhile in the Palace the alter ego and his Staff 
were eagerly disputing whether they Siiould advance 
in force down the Toledo, and order Von Mechel to 
meet them at the heart of the city. Victory was in 
their grasp, unless honour obliged them' to observe 
the truce until the Garibaldini had time to hem Von 
Mechel into the Fiera Vecchia w'ith a network of 
barricades. tGood faith carried the day in Lanza’s 
mind, aided perhaps bj^ the natural inertness of the 
old General’s disposition. Much to the disgust of 
several of his Staff, he effectively s^topped Von Mechel’s 
advance,, and gave orders Jor Generals Le^izia and 
Chretien to proceed forthwithon board H.M.S. 
Hannibal to the promised cociference. 

When Lanza’s two delegates drove down tc the 
quayside at the Sanitk, Garibaldi was there before 
them, signalling with his h^indkerchief across the 
inner harbour to the riflemen in the Castellamare, 
who were characteristically ^r5dng to shoot him in 
time of tru(ie, and equally characteristically failing 
in the attempt.'^- Generals Letiiiia and Chretien, who 
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had hoped to deal with the British Admiral alone, 
were disgusted at finding themselves literally and 
metaphorically ‘ in the same boat * with the filibuster; 
they did hot kpow which way to look when Garibaldi 
stepped in after them, and the British officer cried, 

' out boat-hooks ’ and ‘ shove off/ before the3£ had 
time to •protest. They were none the better pleased 
when, on their coming aboard H.M.S. Hannibal, the 
guard of marines saluted Garibaldi, a^in dressed for 
the occasion in his uniform of Piedmontese General, 
with the same honours as were accorded to themselves 
as representatives of the king of J^aples. ^ 

In the Admiral’s cabin, where the conference 
began about 2.15 in the afternoon of May 30, Letizia’s 
ill-humour burst out. He objected in no courteous 
way to the presence of the French,* American, and 
Piedmontese commanding officers (the Austrian 
Commodore had not wished to come), and still more 
to the pijesence of Garibaldi# He argu(?d with doubtful 
logic that Lanza’s idea in proposing tile conference 
had been that the Neapolitan officers and Admiral 
Mundy should drhw uy terms for an arruistice, which 
the rebel chief could then either accept or refuse. 
Garibaldi* and fhe Piedmentese captain, the‘Marquis' 
d’Aste, held their* peace, while the French and 
American colnmanders ‘ expnssed their indignant 
astonishment at Letizia’s language, and Mundy made 
it cle^r that for his part he was not acting as mediator, 
but was merely ofifying his cabin as a neutral meeting- 
ground for the convenience of the two parties, who 
must confer together and on equal terms, ft there was 
to be any conference at ^11. , 

Letizia gave wgiy a^d proceeded to read the terms 
proposed by Lanza for the armistice. Garibaldi made 
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no objection to the proposals for free passage of the 
Royalist wounded to the ships, and of provisions to 
the Palace. But when Letizia had read the fifth 
clause— • 

‘ That the municipality slionld address a humble 
petition to His Majesty the King, laying bcfpre him the 
real wishes of the town ’— 

he thundered (mt ' No ! The time for humble peti¬ 
tions J[i2.s gone by,’ and then, giving rein to his pent 
indigiiation, inveighed against the recent treacherous 
attack on the city in time of truce, and the refusal 
of Von Mechel to withdraw from tt\e positions so 
occupied. The conference would have broken up, 
had not Letizia been, in fact, prepared to grant 
everything, in ^spite of his offensive ap^i bullying 
manner, which was not shared by his amiable col¬ 
league Chretien. After some bluster, seeing that 
Garibaldi appeared quite indifferent as to ths failure 
of the negotiations, he withdrew the clause ^i.bout the 
humble petition, and an armistice was signed, to last 
until noon next day. ' 

Thus Garibaldi, by playing out to the end a game 
'of dignified and courageous “bluff, had securc^d twenty 
hours at least in which to provide ^himself with 
ammunition.* , Before be left the British flagship, he 
took aside Captain f Palmer, the United States com¬ 
manding ofticer, and asked him to assist the cause of 
freedom with a supply of powder. Probably the 
American was no more corrfpliant than the Pied- 
montese captain, and,' in any case, he could have 

* Canzio, theV^ar before be died, said to tlie writer, ‘ We had 
scarcely any animun‘tion left. But for t(;.c arnnstice we should have 
been destroyed.* 
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spared but little from a slender store. As Garibaldi 
returned to land, between four and five o'clock, the 
idea of a retreat to the mountains crossed his mind, 
tliough rR> one would have guessed it from his im¬ 
perturbable nilnnor. But the populace, whose zeal, 
though fitful and unreliable, was proportioi^ately 
terrible ^inunoments of exaltation, after being much 
depressed while the conference was still sitting, 
showed such a warlike spirit on the ♦sritical evening 
of May 30, as to put confidence into Garibaldi and 
fear into his opponents. The last shadow of tloubt 
was removed from tlie Dictator^* inmost soul, after 

f 

he had addressed the Palermitans from the balcony 
of the Pretorit). Wlien he told them how the Nea¬ 
politan General had asked that Palermo should send 
a humble petition to Kii^ Francis, ^nd how he had 
refused it ih their name, the roar of joy and rage that 
went up from the fountaift-square was so appalling 
that Major Bosco, who happened to be present on 
business of the armistice, grew pale and trembled, 
being eve?n more affected than the Garibaldini by the 
spectacle of popular rage which he knew to be 
directed against himseff and his comrades. 

From t^iat moment, abput five in the afternoon oi\ 
May 30, until noon next day, when the armistice was 
to come to an end, thd whf^e population viorked 
with a will at the manufacture of ammunition and 
armsf and at the erection of barricades to surround 
and isolate Von Mechel in the F;iera Vecchia. Under 
cover of darkness, a (j’jeek vessel which had entered 
the port with a cargo of powder^sold a certahi quantity 
to Garibaldi, together with an old cannon. That 
night the city was brilliantly illuminated. '“Discourage¬ 
ment ’ proportiondtclj^ set in among *the^ Royalists, 
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Desertions, especially by non-commissioned officers, 
began to be frequent. During the armistice Nea¬ 
politan soldiers were sometimes inveigled into con¬ 
versation, taken into the town and treated to wine, 
with the result that they lost their rifles or came over 
to the ranks of Italy. 

At nine o’clock on the evening of May 30 a council 
of war was held at the Palace, at which it was decided 
to attack nexJt day at noon, the moment the truce 
had expired. Exact orders were sent to Von Mechel 
and given to the other heads of columns, detailing 
the routes by which they were to penetrate througli 
Palermo and meet in the centre. But after the council 
of war had broken up. Colonel Buondpane, who had 
been in the heart of the town treating with Garibaldi 
about the transport of wounded, gave Lanza so alarm¬ 
ing an account of the perfection of the barricades and 
the spirit of the populace, that the alter ego changed 
his mind once' more. Tthe Dictator was ^sked to 
prolong the'armistice for three days, and when he 
consented, at eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
31st, the elaborate preparations for the attack were 
all countermanded. Under the new armistice, the 
''‘isolated'^position of the Mint, with the very krge sums 
of money which it contained, was handed over to 
Garibaldi. r ‘ ' 

It is perhaps from this moment of the signing of the 
second armistice, that the chances may be said to have 
turned in favour of the revolytioTi. For every hour 
that the truce lasted made it'more difficult to recom¬ 
mence hostilities. General Letizia and Colonel Buono- 
pane were sent to consult the Court and Ministry at 
Naples, where Buonopane's ag:ouqt of the military 
strength of the revolted city frightened the King and 
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his advisers, as it had frightened Lanza. There were 
also political dnd moral considerations. Great odium 
would attach to the young King, if he personally gave 
orders that thf bombardment of his subjects should 
be renewed, after his generals had suspended hostilities 
for four days. It might so far alienate England and 
France <is *to compromise his chances of preserving 
the throne of Sicily, or the throne of Naples, if Sicily 
were already lost. It was felt that if tfie generals had 
wanted to renew the fight, they should have t€k^n the 
responsibility on their own shoulc^ers, and the applica¬ 
tion to the authorities at home seemed to imply that 
those on the syot knew that the game was lost. 

Capitulation was the most obvious way out of the 
immediate difficulties in which they had involved 
themselves, and the want* of moral strength and pur¬ 
pose in the men of the Bourbon regime allowed them 
to grasp at it for want of any alternative policy. And 
so, by the consent of the Tioyal Government, after 
another temporary prolongation of the armistice, a 
final capitulation was signed on June 6. The Nea¬ 
politans were fort'liwith to abandon the Palace and all 
other positions^ in the city except the Castellamare. 
They werfe to marcii out v^ith the honours of war, and 
to take up tenpporary quarters in the northern suburb 
and on the great plain behind it tliat stretches to 
the foot of Monte Pellegrino. Thence they were as 
rapidly as possible to be shipped for Naples. When 
they were all gone the%Castellam‘JLre was, last of all, to 
be handed, over to Gahb'aldi, together wjth the six 
State prisoners of noble Paleimiitan family which it 
contained. * j 

If the Neapolitan gfjnerals had kno^vn the thoughts 
that were passing in the mind of Nino Blxio during 
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the lirst days of June, they might never liave signed 
this humiliating treaty. ' The second of the Thousand ’ 
was afoot again since May 30, and from what he saw 
of the discipline of the forces dcfendivg th6 town he 
lived in constant terror of another attack. The 
Sicilians could not be relied on to perform regular and 
irksome military duty. The squadre wete many of 
them going home to their villages. The conscription 
decreed by the Dictator was proving a flat im- 
possiV»ility. Many of the island warriors were in the 
habit of carrying off for personal use the muskets of 
the Thousanfd and the rifles captured from the enemy. 
On the morning of June 7, the day fixed for 20,000 
Neapolitans to march defeated out of the city, there 
were only 390 muskets among the remnant of the 
Thousand. Thdse who survived of that gallant body, 
now all dressed in red shi;:ts to give them distinction 
and authority, were the one reliable element in the 
situation, and they had consequently to do ccvxtinuous 
duty at the outposts, partly in order to preserve the 
truce, as the maddened Palermitans were liable to 
insult and slioot at the men.wholiad murdered so 
many of their women and children. Garibaldi put 
his trusf in the rage felt against the soldier]^ who had 
inflicted such horrors on the town, and believed that 
if the Neapolitans attacked again the incensed popu¬ 
lace would fight with a furious desire for vengeance. 
Hut the slender and irregular character of the military 
defences were such tiiat even the*'Gcneral, according 
to Bixio’s observation, was ‘ i^imetimes confident, but 
sometimes anxious.’ " 

In these days, when there was little sanction for 
law except the; personal ascendency of Garibaldi, the 
safety of life and property was extraordinary in a city 
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into’which the criminal population had recently been 
emptied from the Vicaria. Some of Maniscalco’s spies 
were hunted down and slaughtered, altlurngh (Gari¬ 
baldi managed to save m( 3 st even of these. No one 
else had anything to fear, and the British Consul 
praised both (Government and people, writing iioine 
that public* order was far better than in the first days 
of liberty in 1848. 

The terms of the capitulation were executed without 
a hitch. On June 7 more than 20,000 regulaf- t/oops 
in two long columns under Lanza and Von Mechel 
respectively evacuated the Palace and Cathedral, 
and the Fiera yecchia ; passing round the outside of 
the town tlu'y marched to tlieir new camping-ground 
under Monte Pellegrino. Von Mechel's column passed 
from the Pprta Termini way of thh sea, where, in 
front of the barricade at the; Porta Felice, sat Menotti 
Garibaldi on a black charger, with a dozen red-shirted 
comradee, wliilc before thciti filed along the esplanade 
an army m battle array. It was as though Goliath in 
his armour were surrendering to David with his sling, 
'riic British* AdmiVa^ and his captains who witnessed 
the scene from their ships were filled with a sense of 
mingled exultation and disgust. A similar scene was 
enacted at th(^ Porta Macqueda, where Lanza and his 
column filed off before Tiirr and another group of red- 
.shirts. 

Of the loss of the victors in tfie three days’ fighting 
from May 27 to May fp there is no reliable estimate, 
but, counting the victims of the bombardment, it 
must have run into many hundl eds. The Neapolitans 
had lost about a thousancl—800 wounded and over 200 
killed. 

Twelve days passed . before the whole army of 
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twenty to twenty-four thousand soldiers could be 
embarked for Naples in the limited nutnber of trans¬ 
ports available. After a week, 9,000 still remained. 
As the Neapolitans grew weaker, Garibaldi'^ strength 
increased, till even Bixio began to sleep at nights, 
instead of constantly patrolling among the sentinels. 
Soon after the enemy’s evacuation of tliOi Palace, 
a consignment of arms and ammunition had arrived 
from Genoa by way of Marsala ; and on June 18, the 
day before the last batch of Neapolitans sailed, Medici 
with the ‘ second expedition ’ of 2,500 well-armed men 
landed in tlie Gulf of Castellamare, twenty-five miles 
west of Palermo,* During the latter and most 
dangerous part of their voyage, between Sardinia and 
Sicily, a Piedmontese war vessel scouted in front of 
them—so far tiad Cavour already dared^to advance 
in the benevolence of hjs neutrality towards Gari¬ 
baldi, f 

On the night of June when the Dictator him¬ 

self had gone to meet the new-comers, Palermo was 
roused from its slumbers by the soimd of heavy firing 
out at sea. 'Had the Neapolitans broken'faith at the 
last moment ? Were they returning in force ? Were 
^ they waylaying Garibaldi, who was expected to come 
back by boat along the coast ? The whole population 

■A. 

* This CastellaTuart' and its gulf have nothing to do witli the 
fortress called Castellamare-, in Palermo. 

t The history and organisation of these later expeditions I leave 
for another volume. As early as Mjjy Xf Cavour had sent the 
following orders in cipher to the Marqt-is d’Astc in Palermo harbour : 

‘ Follow lip Che overtures of the Neapolitan Comm? ndant Vacca. 
Assure him in the name of the Government that the Neapolitan 
officers who e^pbrace the National cause will preserve their rank 
and have a brilliant career assured them. A pronunciamento by 
the Neapolitan would make the ci^mplei-e triumph of our cause 
certain.* " 
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rushed into the streets at midnight and flew to arms. 
In the morning it was discovered that the disturbing 
sounds had come from the British sailors, practising 
gunnery by nijht—the eccentric, indefatigable men, 
with no thought for the nerves of a city recently 
bombarded. 

t 

On thb morning of June 19 the Dictator returned 
by land to the capital. It was the day appointed for 
the sailing of the last of the Neapolitan army, in 
twenty-four ships collected ready for them' ?t the 
quays beyond the northern suburb. All Palermo went 
down to sec their hated foes lake themselves off for 
ever. At the n^ornent of their departure, the Castella- 
marc, left till now in the enemy’s hand, would nm up 
the tricolour flag, and the hostages imprisoned there 
would be released. Since\hcse were none other than 
Baron Riso and the five young nobles arrested on 
April 7, the most popular citizens in Palermo since 
that hour, it would clearly Be necessary to carry them ’ 
in triumph up the Toledo. 

Everyone, therefore, had gone down to the harbour ; 
an unusualhsilcnce reigned in the upper part of the 
city, and Garibaldi for a while was left in peace in the 
new lodging which >ie had chosen for himself in the 
Royal Palace. This was one of the humblest rooms 
which he could And there, the so-called Observatory 
over fhe Porta Nuova, at the extreme north wing, 
and detached from the State apartments in the main 
building. On one side; his, windows looked down the 
mile-long T^)ledo to the sea ; on the other, up the road 
to Monreale across the Conca d'Oro. It was his first 
day in these new quarters, and he stood giizing at the 
city and plain which he had freed fron. servitude and 
won for Italy. Above Monreale and Parco rose the 
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grim and splendid mountains, where he and his 
Thousand had dodged with death ; while from th(' 
sea, up the length of the Toledo gay with^ flags and 
flowers, was heard ever nearer and nrarer the joyful 
roar of the people, as they came bringing the released 
prisoners to present them to the Liberator. When 
the young men, with their parents and fahiilics, at 
length came i;nto his presence in the little room over 
the gateway, tears stood in his eyes, and it was some 
minuted before he could find voice to answer their 
words of gratitude. 



EPILOGUE 


The st(jry of Garibaldi and the Thousand down to the 
taking of Palermo has an historical ana artistic unity. 
In a later volume, entitled Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy, I have told the history of tlic following six 
months. The occupation <^f eastern Sicilv, the battle 
<.)f Milazzo, the crossing of the straits, the march 
through Calabfia and the Basilicata, the entry into 
Naples, the battle of the Volturno, the meeting with 
Victor Emmanuel, and the return the farm at 
Caprera, constitute the rich remainder of the Gari- 
baldian epic of i860. If it is no less extraordinary 
than the capture of Palermo, it is of a different char¬ 
acter. The larger numbers and better equipment of 
the volunteers, never indeed equal to those of the 
enemy, differential c the story from the wiki adventure 
of the Thousand. Tiie entry of Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour inio the arena of the war, the release of Papal 
Umbria and the Mai dies by the Piedmontese regular 
troops, the aiplomatic nistory of I^urope ai the 
decisive crisis of the Italian question are large matters, 
thougii they all have their origin on the heights of 
Calatafimi and the bar»'icades of Palermo. 


THE END 
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